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INTRODUCTION 


HISTCiRY . SOCIETY AND LITCRATURE : Th^ir Inter-Relationship 
The Background : 

The history of the sixteenth century India, has been 
a very interesting study *. politically, Socially and culturally 
(That is, historically Speaking) , The changes in all these spheres 
were not only momentous and marked but, also, revolutionary. The 
Turko «• Afghan rule in the early Medieval period, gave way to 
the establishment of the Mughal sway - but, it lacked a solid 
basis and was swept away- rather, too soon, by the Afghans under 
Sher Shah, But, it is to their credit that, the Mughals were able 
to strike back successfully, and restore their lost glory and 
dignity. Moreover, they were able to perpeterate their dynastic 
rule in this land for about two centuries. 

The political turmoil of the first half of the sixteenth 
century was transitionary. It gave way , eventually , to the stability 
that signified Akbar's reign - beginning with the second half of 
the sixteenth century. This period of flux and continuity-makes 
the study of that century, more complex and complicated, 

HISTORY AND SOCIETY ; 

Marc Bloch, apart from his study of the ’feudal society’ 
had left behind to posterity, an unfinished manuscript, published 
in English, as 'The Historian Craff^, in which he has illustrated 


1, Marwick, A, : The Nature of History; MacMillan, London, 1970, 
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not only the use of history and its purpose but, also, the 
historians methods. And, it is here, that he says that, he is 
quite optimistic about the future when the methodology would be 
perfect - ' when historians will be better equipped with linguistic 
and social science techniques*^ and would then analyze history, 
fully and properly, Christopher Hill also insists upon the social 
function of history. Echoing Marc Bloch, he has called for a history 

3 

embracing, 'the total activity of society* , Arnold Toynbee is also 
closer to this concept of historical studies, when he opines that, 
the intelligible unit of historical study is neither a nation-state 

nor ( at the other end of the scale) mankind as a whole, but a 

4 

certain grouping of humanity, which we have called a society. 

Thus, it is the study and analysis of the various existent social 
groups - which, forms the content of history - but the society 
itself is a vast mass, hence, each historian must be content with 
analyzing one particular aspect of the society,'^ 


2, Marwick, A, j The Nature of History; p,76. 

3, Marwick, A, ; p, 206, 

4, Toynbee, A, ; A Study Of History ( abridged by D,C, Somervell) ; 
A Laurel Edition f Dell Publishing Co, Inc,, New York, I98l}p,63, 

5, Marwick, A; p, 77, 
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The fundamental question in history, accoJ-'ding to Marx, 
is 'how humanity developed from the earliest tool- using primate 
to the present',^ In other words, history includes every trace 
and vestige of everything that man has dona or thought since first 
he appeared on earth, ^ Thus, a comprehensive study of the contempo- 
rary Society can be the true mirror of the advancement of that age, 
for man is more than a warrior, a subject, or a princely ruler; 
the state is by no means, his sole interest,® 

As a matter of fact, in order to sustain the objectivity 
of his historical analysis, the historian, generally , illustrates , 
rather, than correct the ideas of the communities within which 
they liv€' and work,^ Thus, the true and accurate depiction of a 
section of society, at a given time, in a definitive place, is the 
ti'ue v^ork of a true historian, 


6, Hobstjawm, E.J, ; 'Karl Marx’s Contribution To Historiography*; 
An Article in R, Blackburn (Ed,) 'Ideology In Social Studies'; 
U,K., Fontana Books, 1976 (6th Impression); p, ii2* 

7, Robinson, J,H. j'The New History' ; A Free press Paperback, 

New York ; Also, MacMillan, London, 1965; p,l, 

8, Robinson, J,H.; p, 9* 

9, Toynbee, A,; p, 15, 

10, Ibid. 






The Historian*s Approach To The Analysis Of Society ; 

In order to present an objective and impartial picture, 
a historian should not make or make-up history, either of the 
present or of the past and should not be fanatical about using 
only one interpretation, one frame-work, Lest, he will be 
forced to work within seif - imposed restrictions of the parameters 
that he had defined. He will, thus, try to deduce the very premises, 
by which he had started, 

According to the Positivists* view of history, it was 
considered to be an objective thing. They held that, theory would 
come, like steam from a kettle when it reached the boiling-point. 
Thus, they assumed that theory - * interpretations* will emerge, 
after the collection of facts, that is, by induction, The 
positivism's major contribution to history, was the introduction 
of concepts, methods and models from the natural sciences into 


11, Devahuti i 'Notes On Approaches To Indian History'? A chapter 
In Devahuti (Ed,) j The problems of Indian Historiography; 
D.K, Publications, Delhi, 1979; p. 89. 

12, Ibid. 

13, Jones, Gareth Stedman j » History ; The Poverty of Empiricism' 
in Robin Blackburn (Ed,), i 'Ideologies In Social Studies*; 
Fontana Books, U.K., 1978 (6th Impression); p. 112, 
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Social investigation. In practice, hcwever, it is very difficult 
to analyze historical facts on the basis of models meant specifi- 
cally for the study of natural sciences. The 'Positivism* had 
little to say about the phenomena, that characterize human society 

as distinct from those, which could be directly derived from the 

14 

non - social factors, or modelled on the natural sciences. The 
views it had about the human character of history were speculative 
if not, metaphysical,^^ 

Thus, it is always difficult to adhere to a set model or 
frame-work and be able to analyze the total environment, that is, 
the totality of the historical fact. Moreover, as Hobsbawto has 
rightly pointed out, these models eliminate most of history, in 
order to concentrate on one small, though, admittedly, vital span 
of it and grossly oversimplify the mechanisms of historical change 
even with this small span of tiroe,^^ 


14, Hobsbawn), E,J, t Karl Marx's Contribution To Historiography' 
In R, Blackburn (Hd,): 'Ideologies In Social Studies'; p,268* 

15, Ibid. 

16, Hobsbawm, E.J. : pp, 274-275, 
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The historian, as a matter of fact, should try neitlier 
to be limited by any such *boundarieG* nd let his work suffer 
from prejudices. Rather, he should be true to his discipline and 
have a more balanced and objective approach in analyzing the 
society, as it then existed - as the ’terms* and ’trends’ of a 
•model* are hardly sufficient to give the exact picture of the 
contemporary society. He should, thus, try to see the past in the 
idiom of the past,^"^ 

Thus, for the correct analysis of a given time-span and 
its ’true’ picture-the Societal Organization has to be studied 
as such, to explain - unlike other structural- functional models 
of society - why and how Societies change and transform themselves; 
in other words, the facts of Social evolution,^® 

HISTORY AND LITERATURE ; THEIR RElATIONSHIP j 

every age is significant in its own sense and is character- 
ized by a specific mode of thinking, 'a climate of opinion’, In 
order to be able to understand this ’opinion', we have to unravel 


17, Devahuti (Ed,) ; The Problems of Indian Historiography; p,89, 

18, Hobsbawm, £,J, j p, 274, 

19, Marwick, A, : p, 70. 
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the sources, where they are best and most fruitfully expressed 
and, that is literature - the expression of that opinion, 
permeating a particular age, Trevlyan has expressed that a 
knowledge of history enhances the understanding of litera ture 
The reverse, as a matter of fact, is equally true. 

Moreover, History has been considered as a constituent 
of Literature. Philip S. Miller in his introduction to the 

•Development of Historiography*, opines that, the one great lesson 

21 

taught by Herodotus is that history is a literary form. The 
historian does not stand apart from his time and age and, this 
coincidence of the historian with the intellectual climate of his 
time is so general and undeniable that the suspicion does not lie 

far away that history is no more than one form of literary expre- 

22 

ssion of the period in which the author lives. 

Thus, we see that history is also related to literature 
and the best histories are occassionally works of literature. 
However, the relation between history and literature is nicely 
balanced only when a serious study of sources is united with the 


20. Marwick, A.; pp. 57-58, 

21, FitzSimons, A, , Alfred G, Pundt 8, Charles E, Nowell (Ed,). 
•The Development Of Historiography*; Pennsylvania, 1954; 

Introductory pages. 


22. Ibid, 
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power of historical imagination so that the portrayal of the 
23 

past has both form and truth. 

History is Inseparable from literature in another way. 
It, too, like drama and novel, grew out of mythology, a primitive 
form of apprehension and expression in which, the line between 
fact and fiction is left undrawn, It has, for example, been 
said of the Iliad that anyone, who starts reading it as history 
will find it full of fiction but, equally, anyone who starts 
reading it as fiction will find that it is full of history, A^ll 

histories resemble the Iliad to this extent, that they cannot 

25 

entirely dispense with the fictional element or its use as a 
tool of its own expression and analysis. 

If we now proceed to examine the causes and the conse- 
quences of the transformation of local moth ex -tongues into 
"oecumenical lingue franche", we shall find that a language 
which wins this kind of victory over its rivals, usually owes 
its success to the social advantage of having served in an age 


23, FitzSiroons, A, Et, Al; The Development of Historiography* 
Introductory pages, 

24, Toynbee, A, j ’A Study of History*; New York, 1981 j p. 63, 

25, Ibid, 
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of social disintegration or turmoil, as the tool of some community 
that has been potent either in war or in commence, That is 
why, the whole 'literary content' of the period assumes all the 
more importance and the final emergence of the languages used 
by Tulsidas, Surdas, Kabirdas, MeeraBai, Nanak and Dadu into the 
"Lingua franca" is a testimony to the above. But, at the same 
time, we find that languages, like human beigns , are unable to 
win victories without paying a price ; and the price a language 
pays for becoming "Lingua franca" is the sacrifice of its native 
subtleties 

To understand an age in its entirety, it becomes impera- 
tive to study the literature of that period, as art and literature 
give expression to man's most delicate and subtle feelings,^® mnH 
emotions, ideas and sensibility are moulded by circumstances. 
Emotions and ideas have no existence apart and in isolation from 
our life,^^ 

As a matter of fact, every social system gives a certain 
directionto thoughts .feelings and sensibility in consonance with 
social relationships ; moulds them according to its requirements. 


26. Toynbee, A, ; A Study of History; New York, 1981; p,534. 

27. Ibid. 

28. Gupta, p.c. : Literature And Society; P.P.H., New Delhi, 
1983; pp, 7-8. 

29. Ibid, p. 8, 
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It is not possible to escape this influence of time and circums- 
tances. Not only this, classes too, have their respective view- 
points, Where on© stands in society, influences one's thinking, 
one's intellectual and spiritual make-up. Individuals and thinkers 
break away from their class-affiliations. This only happens, 

when the old social system is experiencing a crisis, old relation- 

30 

ships are crumbling and the doors of new creation being opened. 

In the middle ages, in Hindi literature, the saint-poets 
wrote poetry so also the court-poets. But the vision of the court- 

poets is blurred; they are mirrors of a social system which has 

31 

exhausted all possibility of advance and progress. In contrast 
with them, the saint-poets were basically opposed to this social 
system, a system breeding inequalities and injustice. Their 

attitudes bore numerous traces of the feudal order, but basically, 

32 

their view was clear and progressive. 

In literature, too^poetry is that branch of it, whose 
very origin and development has kept company with the life- 
struggles of man. In primitive society, poetry served the purpose 
of lightening the burden of labour. It was also the vehicle of 


30. Gupta, p.C, ; Literature And Society; pp,8-9, 

31. Ibid. 

32. Ibid, 
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all knowledge. The peasant reaping the harvest, raised his voice 
in a song of joy. The priest offering homage to his God in the 
temple sought the help of poetry. Writing had not yet been 
discovered, Hence, naan carried the burden of all his knowledge 

in his memory, poetry was, thus, the foster-mother of all science, 

34 

literature, philosophy and knowledge. 

The great poetry of the Indian medieval age - the creat- 
ion of the saint-poets-was inspired by the struggles and sorrows 
of life. Poetry, as a matter of fact, reflects life and serves as 
a weapon for changing it too. This action and reaction are a 
permanent feature of relations betw'een life and literature. Poetry 

thus, reveals the various facets of life, its decaying elements, 

35 ' 

as well as, its forward-looking elements. Society leaves its 
lasting impress on the poets* thinking and emotional make-up. 
Another aspect of this truth is that man’s thinking moulds social 


33, Gupta, p,C, I Literature And Society; p, 23, 

34. Ibid. 

35. Ibid; p. 24. 

36, Ibid; p, 25, 
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The Caste Groups 

The Ek'ahmans ; 

The castes seem to have existed in the Indian 
Society from times immemorial. But, the latest researches have 
proved that in the Vedic period, there were just two main 
societal groups - the Aryas and the Dasyus or Dasas and that, 
these were totally different from each other in several respects 
In an early hymn of Rig-Ved^, a prayer is offered to Asvins 
to promote the prosperity of the ‘Brahma*, the ‘Ksattra*, and 
the ‘Vis' and secure intellectual progress , military pre-eminence 
and cattle prosperiiy. This passage, also presupposes the divi- 
sion of the Aryans into three classes. Brahman, Ksatriya and 
Vaisya^ In a later hymn, however, ‘the name of the four castes 
of the later period - Brahmana, Kshatriya, Vaisya and Sudra aro 
expressly mentioned with their special characteristics in the 

4 

famous Rig - Vedic 'Purush-Shukta J 


1. Altekar j ‘The Vedic Society* ; p,224. 

2. Ibid; Also, Rig-Ved; VIII, 35-16-18, 

3. Ibid; p.225; Also Yadav, p.2. 

4. Ibid; Also Rig-Ved; X.90, 
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Thus, it appears that, Altekar is of the view that 
castes developed later on 'Had the Brahraanas, Kshatriyas, 

Vaisyas and Sudras developed into rigid castes in the Vedic 
period, they would have been mentioned certainly more than 
twice in the Rig-Veda, as is actually the case',"^ The Rig- 
Veda, as a matter of fact, praises heredity in only one 
passage.*^ It is, therefore, clear that classes existed in 
the Rig-Vedic society, but they had not developed into 
castes 

In the post - Vedic period, the four castes had 
assumed definite roles and functions, as is evident from the 

4 

perusal of paninis Grammar, composed soon after 500 B,C* 

Thus, from this period onwards, caste became an important 
element in the societal organization of the Indian Society, 
However, Suniti Kumar Chaterjee opines, rather, stresses 
that, « In practical life, caste became rigid, and almost 

1, Altekar, p. 225. 

2. Ibid; Also, Rig-Ved, II, 43,2. 

3. Altekar ; p.226; Also Yadav, p.2, ^ 

4, Mookerjee, R.K, : 'The Hindu Civilization; p. 120 8. pp, 129-130; 

prof. B.N.S. Yadav has pointed out that the theory of caste 
was presented in its classic form in the Manusmriti With a 
view to combating th^ new forces and tendencies and to 
reinstating and strer^ening the earlier ideals of the 
social system, p, 3, - 
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inflexible, after the conquest of North India by the Turks, 

A1 Beruni, an Iranian (973 to 1048-49 A. D, ) prepared 
his famous work on India, during the reign of Sultan Mahmud 
(around 1030 A, D,). In this work, he mentions tj^e Hindu caste 
system. According to him, 'the Hindus call their castes 'varna» 

i.e, colour'^ and, that, 'these castes are from the very begi- 
nning only four,'^ He, then, refers to the Brahmans, Kshatriyas 
Vaishyas and Shudras and hew they were born or created from 
the head, hand, thigh and feet respectively of the Brahma,'^ 

When we turn to the Hindi literature of the sixteenth 
century, similar references are available, which indicate the 
existence of a well defined caste - system. 


1, Chaterjee, S.K, ; Contributions From Different Language- 

culture Groups'; p, 84; Also Sachau,! ,p.22 

2, A1 Beruni j India (abridged), p, 46 Sachau, I, p,99* 

3, Ibid. 

4, Ibid; pp. 46-47; Manucci ; p, 35, 
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Kabirdas here refers to the teachers of society or 
world and calls them 'Brahman* , Tulsidas has also used the 
term 'Bahman * or Brahman in his M.anas,p 

rn-Vf^ nr4 11^ 

In the other contemporary works of this period, we find the 
usage of this term to denote the people of this class. For 
example ; 

vfm arrv I 

or 

KfipT — ^ 

Or 

^ I® . 

However, Kabirdas has used another term for this caste 

and , that is, ‘Pandit*, as is evident from his verse : 

W^X iffScT Tl^ -.--I® 

1, Kabir Granthawaii j p,62, V.IO, 

2, Manas; p.460,v. 146,2; Also, p*i59, v, 164,:?, 

3, , .ASrigavati ; p,l20, v.149 

4, Ibid. 

5, MadhuMalti; p. 103, v,442, , 

6, Kabir Granthawaii; pp. 62-63, v,i3. 
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That, 'Pandit ' too was a prevalent term for this 

caste , is borne out by the works of other contemporary 
i 2 

poets, like Qutbun and Manjhan. Surdas, however, refers to 
this caste by the name of 'Vipra*. 

wT'v I® 

Even, Tulsidas has used this term for them. 

^ ^rr«7T I ^ 

Or, 

^ 5 rri I ^fr 5-5 Tfrrf 11® 

It is, thus evident th^^t, they were reverred and respected 
by the society as euch. 

tfff arm «rfr 1® 

They were also known as 'DWij', as Tulsidas refers 
to them by this term. 

I 

fapr-g'5 53R ^ «dVTr^, ^ V m 

Surdas also refers to them as 'D«iJ ' . Thus, if 
appears that, in the contemporary society, Brahttans were also 
called 'DwiJ*. 


1, Mrigavati; p* 1, v. 1, 

2 , Madhu Malti; p. 83, v,l,Also,pp. 101-102, v,437 & p*l02,v.438. 

3. SurSagar, I ;pp. 265-267, V. 24/642. 

4. Manas; p.203, v,2l4]i;Also,p.21,v,14 chh (B} 

5. Manas; p. 103, v* 99. 2; Also, p.l59, v.i64,2 & p*259«v*262« 
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Thus, it is evident that, the status of the 
Brahmanas was traditionally regarded as the highest among 
the four varnas«^ 

Tulsidas also points out to their knov./ledge, which dispels 
ignorance and, for which, they were to be respected. But , 
a Brahman, who is devoid of the knowledge of Vedas is to be 
condemned. 

f«i5- art I ?rf*3r trrj 

Thus, it seems , that it was the duty of the Brahmans to 

study and teach the Vedas ; 

OTT 3rf tw - ‘^’T 

^Tf arrnt, ari% ^ -* rmsf 

Or, again, as Surdas has referredto, iri another verse: 

tttt ifm qtfr i 

m'Tt qf?T ^ 3rrnT, 

It isa tiCaisra to st«^te that as teachers the Brahmanas 
performed a social function of vital importance,^ As a matter 
of fact, only they were entitled to teach the Vedas**^ 


1, yadavj p.l9. 

2, Manas; p,4 , v,l,2, 

3, Manas, p.48l, v,l71,2 

4, Sur Sagar 1; p.J-76, v.13/440, 

5, Ibid; v, 14 /44i 

6, Yadav; p,19. 

7, Ibid. 
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' The primary duty of the Brahman, as has been pointed 
out by Kablrdas too was teaching : 

' 

He, also says ; 

at^r # .TTql-tsrf ^ 

Even, in the verses of Surdas, we have reference to the 
reverence, in which this section of society was he Id-due to 
the fact that they were the Guru or teachers j 

OR ^ qrf«rTrf, OT V *r>r 

It is also, evident from above that, the touching of the feats 
of the ’Brahmans’ was a sacred task to be performed by all 
during various ceremonies etc. Even, Tulsidas corroborates the 
above, by his descriptions in the Manas i 

^ ^ aittr i 

i5t¥ 9^ ^ ^ 1 1 ^ 

That, the Hindu kings, on theircoafijnation, paid respect to 
the Brahmans is also evident } 

arf^ i «rrT *f i»Trrr 1 1 

qrf I y?zy gWr fsy¥ yg vavri 

1. Kabir Granthawali ; p,62, v.lO, 

2. Itid, pp, 62-63, v. 13. 

3. 3ur Sagar, I; pp. 265-267, v. 24/642 

4 . Manas ; p#21, v. 14 chh. 

5. Manas j p, 103, v. 99.2 
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Thus, the kings not on.ly p^y respect to the 
Brahmans - the repository of V^ic knowledge but, also give 
them grains and cows etc. as " dakshinaj'^ 

tfT Y ansfN? i ^ 

The above verse of Qutbun also points the same. It was a 
usual custom that , gifts were received by the Brahmans,^ 
Moreover, in the context of 'pratigraha • , some authorities 

4 

have laid special emphasis on that, from the rulers. And, 
that this practise continued even in the sixteenth century. 
North India is amply borne by Kablrdas j 

^ 

% ^ Tnrr rrn famnrr 

In the sixteenth century Northern IndiaAsection of Brahmanas 
had also taken to astrology as their profession.^ 

ajtr I Tri^ ait 5^ 1 

q^rr ^ nT? qf ^ 1 
srr^ trrg t»Rq5T > wsh ^ sit . 1 

1 . Savitri Chandra ; p, 15, 

2. Mrigavati, p.l2, v,16, 

3. Yadav; p.l9. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Kabir Granthawali; p,294, v,44, 

6. Yadav; p. 20, 

7. Mrigavati J p, 11, v,15. 
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Thus, it seems from the above verse that even in 
the sixteenth century, the Brahmans were specially invited 
on a child's birth and then, asked to consult their 'Patra ' 
to perform the task of an astrologer, ^ And, it was after a 
proper study of this only, that a name was ascribed or 
given to the child and this was known as the •Namkaran*^ as 

p 

practised even today. 

They were again consulted to give a suitable date- 
after consulting the Rashi etc. when a child could be initi- 
ated into eating, that is for the ’Annaprashan ' 8 

^ ^ rrftr 

The status of the Brahmans was traditionally regarded 

4 

as the highest among the four varnas, and they were supposed 
to be the shadow or image of God Himself : 

Even kabirdas seems to acquiesce in the superiority of the 
Brahmans, With a firm faith in the Hindu philosophy, he calls 


1, Tr^vernier, II; p, 182, 

2, Mrigavatij p,l2, v,i6, 

3, 3ur Sagar I, pp, 290-291, v. 88/706, 

4, Yadav ; p,l9, 

5, Vinay Patrika; pp, 230-231, v. 139,2* 
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his actions and deeds (Karmas) of the past birth 
the reason for being born a Julaha, that is, in the 
weaver class; 

Tr»?^ ^ ^ , qifffr fam 1 1 ‘ 

It is also evident from the above verse that, Kabirdas, 
most probably, suffered from an inferiority complex and , 
taking advantage of the logic of Hindu philosophy tried to 
prove that he, himself, was a Brahman in the last birth# 

Another contemporary poet Surdas, corroborates 
the inference of Kabirdas and opines that a man is born 
in the Brahman caste only due to the grace of God : 

Thus, it seems, that, a myth got associated 
with the caste-system, that one could improve one's caste 
by being born a Brahman - only through God's grace I This, 
then, became the basis of caste- distinctions,* 

^ w frrrr, ^ tmrpft ^ 


1, Kabir Granthawali; p, 294, v, 44, 

2# Sur Sagar, I; p.76, v, 233; Also, pp. 265- 267, v. 24/64 2, 
3, Kabir Granthawali, p,294, v.44. 
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Here too, Kabirdas is not able to overcome his 
complex. Moreover, it is evident that, he had a deep 
sense of furstration, as the Brahmans were not listening 
to him or were willing to accept his ideas simply because 
he belonged to a non-Brahma nical group. They did not listen 
to him or recognize his knowledge. This makes it evident 
that Brahmans occupied a high position in the society and 
were not wilJing to accept any knowledge that was not 
traditional; 

m ftW , ^ V i 

4^7 *fhrr5! ^ *!T, art*T mm m V i • 

The Brahmans or Pandits followed the traditional 
knowledge (scriptural) Path (or, Gyan Marg) for salvation. 
They had, no faith in the ’Bhakti Marg’ (The Path of 
Devotion) for the same. And, so, Kabirdas asks them to 
recognize or agree to the path that he was treading 
and , also, to follow it. 

From the above analysis, it appears that the 
Brahmans of the sixteenth century. North India, were not 
willing to accept the ’Bhakti' theory of salvation. 


1. Kabir Granthawali; p.376, v.l 
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The reason being that their position in the societal 
organization depended on their being the masters of tha 
scriptures .f 

^ wrr , ^ i 

And, since, they were not willing to reflect oh their 
knowledge, they were stagnating. This had also resulted 
in their rigidity to accept anything otlier than the 
traditional; 

ni^ trTff rmif , tn- ^ i 

► 3 

^ tTTTcrttwnr , ^ «rtfqT ^ 1 1 

It appears, according to Kabir's views, that, 
^atever knowledge the Brahmans had - they were spreading 
to others Giving knowledge to others - by preaching 
continuously - they did not have time to reflect or to add 


1, Yadav; p#i9- Refers to their authority to teach Vads, 

as well as, their mastery over Purane, which were 
recited by them before an enthusiastic gather jng- 
•with the increased popularity of listening to 
. Puranas* evident. 

2. Kabir Granthawali ; pp, 62-63, v.l3, 

3. Ibid, p. 63, v.i5. 

4, Refer above f.n. 1, 
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anything new, that is why dust is collecting in 
their mouths. But , acquiescing in another knowledge , 
may result in a fall in their own hiearchial position 
in a traditional society. That is the reason » it 
seeras, they give no recognition to new knowledge. 

And , thus, challenges to them seem to grow ; 

¥r , ^ 0^ 'rrt^ i ‘ 

It appears that new forces represented by 
saints like Kabirdas, were willing to serve a 
warning to them. They did not wish to consider the 
Brahmans as the teachers of Sadhus- or, those, who 
were traversing their own path towards salvation. 

These latter, follow the ’Bhakti Marg', as had been 
inferred earlier,'^ And, it seems, that the times 
were fast changing i 

js ^ ^‘•1 

The afore-mentioned verse throws light on the 
myth that the Brahmans were the God5;% image. And, that 
is vdiy, perhaps, they were venerated in the Indian 


1, Kabir Granthawali ; p, 62, v.lO, 

2, Itidj p, 376 , V, 1, 

3. Vinay Patrika, pp. 230-231, v,139.2 
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society.^ It is, however, likely that, they lost this 
position of pre-eminence in society, because, they imbibed 
certain evil qualities like ill - temper, attachments, 
desires, intoxication and greed. ^ i 

5^ qr^ -qrqrer, aiq^-artr^-rri ||3 

The whole world, as a matter of fact, appeared devoid 
of values and, in this value-less society, everybody was 
acting according to his own way-in a non-conf irmist 
manner. Corruption had become the order of the day and, even 
Brahmans had not escaped this process of degradation,^ 
Tulsidas is airing the view of the public, in which, they 

then held the Brahmans, They were, in fact, expected to be 

5 

innately good, virtuous and men of character, ; 

I fj;, , ,6 


1, yadav: pp, 18-19 : Prof. Yadav points out that their 

position was basically duo to their austerity, 
piety and intellectual achievements 

2. Vinay patrika, pp. 230-231, v, 139.2, 

3. Ibid; v. 139. 

4, Refer to f.n, 2 above. 

5, Refer to f.n, 1 and 3 above; also Kabip Granthawall, 
pp, 62-64, 

6. Manas ; p,l016, v. 100,4, 
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Things had come to such a pass that, Tulsidas exclaimed 
that the Brahmans were recognized by their ‘Janew' and the 
ascetics by their bare- bodies. Thus, the sacred thread was 
the only outer symbol signifying their caste, in the sixteenth 
century North India, Even Babur, the founder of the Mughal 
dynasty in India, on the eve of the Battle of Khanua, mentions 

p 3 

about the'tinar', which was worn 'on the neck' 

vfm *W5Tr rrft i ^ li^ 

Kabirdas in the afore -mentioned verse, questions that, 
if the Brahman, too was not free from the bondage of birth 
and death - he was also an ordinary mortal. He had questioned 
the very premise of the Hindu caste-system and challenged the 
hiearchial - societal organization,^ 

Thus, we way infer from the above analysis that the 
poets of Medieval India by questioning the social supreroaqy 
of the Brahmans had symbolised a gradual awakehiihg taking 
place in the society against their domination,^ 


1, Savitri Chandra; p,92. 

2, Sabar Nama, (Beveridge); p.561; Also f,n, 5, p,561, 

3, Ibid ; Also, Fitch, p,19. 

4, Kabir Granthawali; p,226, v, 14i, 

5* Chitravali ; p,55, 

6. 252 Valshnavon ki Varta ; p. ^i. 
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The Kshatriyas or Ra-^puts ; 

Another caste to which, refevence is made during 
the sixteenth century, is ’Kshatriya “ . It was the martial 
caste, which fought for the country’s defence - as it was 
its duty. Its ’dharma’ was war, bravery and chivalry. As a 
matter of fact, they preferred dying valiantly in a war - to 
attain 'Kshatriya Gati' or a Kshatri’s true death { 

^ ?it irfT sA j ^ \ ‘ 

Moreover, it was considered shameful for a Kshatri to show his 
back to the enemy or to flee the battle-field i. 

sf 11^ 

Further, about the function and duties of a Kshatri, Surdas 
says ; 

^t‘ ^ 135^ tp| tjH I ^ 

It is evident from the above verse that a Kshatri was 
supposed fo t)e phe protector of the people.”** And, anyhsody who 
sought ih' ,1 cor from him was to be ©specially cared for. It 
was, thu' „ the ‘Kshatri’ Dharm' to protect the weak. 


i, Sux 3 igar 1, p,87,v,270. 

2., Ibid, 

3* 3ur Sagar I, p.232, v. 121/565, 

4. 3ee Also, SaviUi Chandra H, p, 93 . 
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and the oppressed, 

vtr ^ , aitn i * 

Thus, Kabir also stresses that, bearing of arms was the 
main function or duty of a Kshatri. 

Kabirdas in another verse, brings forth the basic 
quality, that a kshatri was supposed to possess in the 
contemporary period. He was to be endowed with ’Rajas' or 
king-like qualities ; 

W Ti^ 1 

We can further infer that Rajput was a word which 
was used as a synonym for Kshatri in this period • Surdas has 
used the word Rajput for 'Dhruv who was the son of a Kshatrjy a 
Raja'.^ 


Tulsidas, while discussing the duties of the castes 

A 

in the contemporary society mentions Brahmans (Biprs) , 
Valshya (Bayasn)^, Sudra (Sudru)^ and for kshatriya he has 
used the worii 'Nrapati' (or king) ; 

^ =T TRT I ^ Jtrr fJpT VT»f IPTRT I 

1, Kabir Granthawaii, p,376,v.li. 

2, Ibid, p.2i8, V. 125. 

3, Sursagar I, pp. 142-144, v, 402 S. 403« 

4, Manas, p,40i, v, 171,2 

5, Ibid; V, 171,3 
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Thus the Kshatri, according to Tulsidas was to be 
well-versed in 'Niti* which includes kingly duties (Raj-dharma) 
as well as , the defence of righteousness,^ The ruler, as is 
evident from the above verse, ^ was required to look upon the 
people as his children and being as dear to him as his own life 

Tulsidas, thus, equated the ruler with Kshattlyas,^ 

It w'as the duty of the kshatris to expand their territories 

4 

by means of war. He also refers to the practise of returning 
the kingdom to the defeated ruler, after forcing him to pay 
a tribute,^ 

The Rajputs or ‘Ra ja-putras » were the Kshatriyas- has 
been established by the literature of, as early as, twelvth 
century India, ^ Oneof the most outstanding social phenomena 
of the early medieval period was the rise of the rajaputras 
or rajputs with highly exalte^ notions of Kshatriyahood and 
chivalry.^ Moreover, by the twelvth century, their thirty- six 
clans, having acquired great renown in the Northern India, 
had become traditional,® 

1. Manas, p,48l, v,l7l,2 

2. Ibid. 

3. ibid. 

4. Manas, p. 150, v. 153, 3 & 153,4 

5. Ibid.; also, Savitri Chandra, n, p.93 

6. Yadav, p.32 

7. C.V.Vaidya II, p.3; Also, R,C. Majumdar(The Classical 
p,i53. 
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1 7 

Colonel Tod and Crooke tried to prove that the Rajputs 
were the descendants of the Scythic people of Central Asia, who 
had come into India in large numbers in earlier times, Bhandarkar 

3 

has also upheld the theory of the foreign descent of the Rajputs, 
However, reacting against the foreign origin theories, C.V.Vaidya 
has attempted to prove that the Rajputs were the purest Kshatriyas 
’the most chivalrous representatives of the Vedic Aryans in 
India More or less, the same view has been held by G,H, Ojha,^ 
who has, however, tried in a way to harmonise the indigenous and 
the foreign origin theories,^ 

However, one thing is clear that, the appearance and 
rise into prominence of the Rajputs on the Indian scene. Synchro- 
nised with the feudalistic tendencies announcing their fuller 
import,*^ Then, again, the growing rigidity of the caste system 
during the post Gupta period may also have helped to a conside- 
rable extent in the solidification of the Rajput clans,® 


1 S. 2 . Tod, Annals Ed, Crooke; I, Introduction 8. ch.2,3 i 6. 
3* Bhandarkar, I. A, Vol, XL (1911) 

4. C,V. Vaidya, Medieval Hindu India, II, ch.I, p*5, 

5. G.H. Ojha, Rajputand ka Itihas,!, p,49, 

6. Yadav, p.33. 

7. Ibid, p*34. Also, ch.3. 

8. Ibid. 
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Thus, among the kshattris, there were a number of 
sub-castes or clans : 

qij STTT I ’ 

Here, Jayasi refers to the lady of the Chandel clan of this 
martial race. It seems, this was, a contemporary Rajput clan.^ 
But, this has not been mentioned by Colonel Tod in his list 

3 

of the thirty- six Rajput clans. However, we do get reference 
of the Chandels in 1202 A.D., when the forces of Mulzuddin 
Mohammad Ghori, under Aibak and Iltutmish invaded their country 

4 

and captured Kalinjar, Then again after a brief period, they 
were subdued once more in 1232 a.D,^^ They, however, continued 
as local chieftains till the fourteenth century*^ 

Similarly, jayasi also refers to the Chauhan lady or 
the 'Chauhani': 

^ %FmxT i*^ 

jayasi, in fact, is all praise for the C^auhans in general,® 
and, for the Chauhans of Chittor, in particular : 

^ I ^ ittr ^ srfhrr i’ 

1, Padmavatj p, 177, v, 185; Also, pp*532-533,v, 503. 

2, Varn Ratnakar, p,31. 

3, Tod,(B.d. Crooke) I, Chart after p.98; Also, II. ch,7. 

4, E 8. D.,II, pp. 231-232. 

5, Raverty : Tabkat-i-NasiriI,pp ,732-733, 

6, Bhartiya Itihas Kosh; pp, 142-1 43, 

7, Padroavat ; p, 177, v, 185 also, pp. 532-533, v, 503, 

8, Padroavat; p.255, v,268, 

9, padroavat; p, 259, v, 273, 
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. we find the reference of the Chauhans, in the lists of ^ 
both Colonel Tod^ and Varn Ratnakar^. We can trace their rise 
to the period following the death of Harsha, Their capital was 
Ajmer. After the defeat of Prithvi Raj Chauhan by Mohammad Ghori 
in the second battle of Tarain in 1192 A.D*^, they declined 
politically^ And, the Chauhans of Malwa were defeated and 

5 

vanquished by the Muslims in 1401 A.D. 

Apart from the above two clans* Jayasi has also mentioned 
other sub-castes or clans of the Rajputs in his Padmavat* though, 
there has been some confusion and, he refers to the clans which 
are not mentioned by any historical work } 

jftF I m ^ ^ tr<fr I 

anr I arr? I® 

In the above verse, Jayasi, mentions the Tomars, Baes* 

parmar or pawar and Guhilots also as the clans of the Rajputs, 

7 fl 

We do not find the Tomars listed either in Tod or Varn Ratnakar 

1, Tod, I, chart after p,98. 

2, varn Ra^akar, p, 31; Also, p.61, 

3, G.H. Ojha, Ra jputane » ka Itihas, I, p.270j Raverty,I,p,468, 

4, Bhartiya Itihas kosh; p. 158. 

5, Ibid; 

6, padmavat; p,532, v. 503 

7, Refer f.n, 1 above; Also II, ch,7, 

8, Varn Ratnakar, p,31. 
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as a clap of the Rajputs* They were just mentioned in the 
Bhartiya Itihas kosh as the rulers of Delhi in the Eleventh 
century,^ The Res or Bais have been mentioned in Tod'islist,^ 

as well as, in the Yarn Ratnakar as Vaisa*^ G.H. OJha considers 

4 5 

them to be the Rajputs of the Bainswara region of the Oudh, 

The »pawar* or ’Parmars* of Malwa were also famous,^ 
listed both by Tod^ and Yarn Ratnakar®, Similarly, we find 
references of the Guhilots of Medpat or Mewar, oven in thO 
contemporary historical works of the sixteenth century, Babar 
refers to the Battle of Khanua that he fought against their 
leader Rana Sanga,^ Tod lists them as Grahilot or Gohilot,^® 
Whereas, in Yam Ratnakar, we find them mentioned as •Guhalauta'i^ 


1, Bhartiya Itihas kosh, p, 192* 

2, Tod, I, chart after p.98. Also II, ch,7* 

3, Yarn Ratnakar, p.31,; Also, Crooke,»The Tribes and Castes of 
North - Western Provinces 8. Oudh, I, p*ll8# 

4* G.H, Ojha, Rajputane ka Itihas, pp,l37-i44, 

5. Ibid; p.i44. 

6. Ibid; pp,l70-2l3; Also Nainsi, I, 21/2; Also Bhartiya Itihas 
kosh, p.233, 

7. Refer f .n. 2 abojve. 

8. Refer f.n. 2 above. 

9. Babar Nama; pp. 544-545; Also pp. 547-574, 

10, Refer f.n, 7 above, 

11, Refer f.n. 8 above. 
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Similarly, we find their reference in TafekaVI-Akbari^, 
jayasi, however, continues with his list t 

^ ait i amwr ^itrR ^ i 

WWT irfrrrT ^st i ^ ^rri %fr i 
anr^i 3 t| mrfl* i iit% twr t *Frf|- 

The 'Khatri* mentioned above, seems to be'Khati* a clan of the 
Rajputs, as Tod lists them as »Kathi'^ and in Varn Ratnakar, 
we have ‘khatimana or'Khati^, We find the reference of the 
Baghels only in G,H, ojha«s Rajputane ka Itihas,^ There is no 
reference of any ‘Agrawar* clan of Rajputs in any ejsxlier, 
contemporary or later historical source. Similarly, there is no 
mentions anywhere of the ’Panch Ban' or 'Milan Hans' clans. ^ 

The 'Gaharwars • and 'Parihars* have been mentioned by Tod® but 
not in Varn Ratnakar, Similarly, we do not find any reference 
to 'Hadis' as a Rajput clan. They have, however, been mentioned 
as a lower caste in Varn Ratnakar,^ 

Thus, frcm tl^e above description and analysis, we can 
safely come to a conclusion , that, apart from the Guhllots^® 


1. H & D ; V j pp. 324-328, Also, pp. 398-399, 

2. Padmavat} pp, 532-533, v, 503, 

3, Tod, I, Chart after p.98. Also, II, ch.7. 

4, Varn Ratnakar, p, 31, 

5, Ibid; p. 61. 

6. OJha, Rajputane ka Itihas, I, p.226; Also Nainsi, I, 22/1. 
7* Padmavat; p,533, f .n. 3 &, 4, 

8. Refer f.n. 3 above, 

9. Varn Ratnakar; p.l. Also Sachau, I, pp ,102^103. 

10. Babar Nama, pp, 544-574, Also, Refer fi,n. 1 above* 
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and Chauhans^, We find the Rajput clans receding into political 
oblivion. They may have survived somehow, socially and;’ that Is 
why, they were mentioned by jayasi. But, they were almost in an 
anarchic state, having lost their political powers i 

rrar ?w!lV?r 

Th e *Vaishyas» 

In very early ages, Vaishyas were equated with the 
Shudras.^ But, at that time, it appears to have been mainly due 

4 

to religious bias and the considerations of ritual purity. The 

conventional idea of the regular means of livelihood for the Vai$h/a, 

5 

consisted of agriculture, trade and cattle- rearing, but, at one 
place^ Parashar has recommended »krsi ’ , ‘vanijya * and’Silpa’ for 
Vaishyas as well as Shudras,^ This trend , as a matter of fact, 
continued right upto the middle ages - with the close approximation 
of, at least, the lower strata of the Vaishyas to the Shudras, which 
was noticed even by Al-Beruni,^ In the early medieval period, that 


1, Baba r Nama, p, 573. 

2, Vinay patrika, pp, 230*331, v. 139. 

3, Sharma R.S,, ’ Shudras in Ancient India*, p, 281, 
4* Yadav, p,82, 

5, Ibid, p, 11, 

6. Parashar , • Achar^khand* 2.13, 

7* Al-Beruni (ab,), p. 47, Also , Sachau, I, p.iOl, 
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is, in the eleventh end twelvth centuries, this was partly, due 
to the improvement in the social and economic status of the Shudras 
But, it is also obvious, that, it was partly, due to the sinking 
down of, at least, the lower strata of the Vaishya class, in t^e 
social scale - due ( also) to the socio'-economic changes evident 
in this period,^ Max Weber has regarded them as freemen in the 

3 

ancient times. But , the emergence of landed aristocracy as a 

4 

result of foreign invasions and the attendant confusion and chaos, 
the creation of landed intermediaries and the decline of trade and 
commerce during the post- Gupta period, wore the major factors 
responsible for this state of affairs.^ But the comparative 
development of trade and commerce, once more , in the eleventh and 
twelvth centuries, led to the emergence of a prosperous section 
of Vaishyas.^ And, thus, with this growth, emerged the tendency 

of regarding the Vaishyas only, or, at least, mainly, as ft class 
7 

of merchants and traders, and the coneomitant improvement in 
their status.® 

1. Yadav, pp. 11 - 12. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Max Weber, 'The Religion of India* , p, 55, 

4. Hazra, Puranic Records, p.208 and p.216, 

5. Yadav; p. 12. 

6. Ibid. 

7. Derett., p. 74. 

8. *84 Vaishnavon ki Varta', pp.38-39, refers to a Brahman willing 

to do the work of the Vaishya (Vaishya vritti') for livelihood 
instead of begging for alms. 
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, Turning to the Sixteenth Century, we find a reference 
in Tulsidas, regarding the Mercantile caste, that is, the Vaishyas, 
who were very rich i 

HT ^PTRT I ^ ^ 'TPTT I I 

I ^?lcT Tffy Qtftl 1 1 ' 

He calls them 'Banik', Thus, it seems, that, business-men were 
then, generally, known by this name. They used to decorate their 
shops in the market-place and especially near the crossings of 
roads. The lanes of the market place, thus, used to be full 

2 

of the smell of the perfumes and scents, which were used to 
add to the shop's grandeur and to attract the customers. 

In the medieval period, the word generally used 
for business- transactions is *BaniJ' : 

V! ^ 5*7 ft, ^ 1 1 

>7®7 if %% i ^ 

Kabirdas has referred to the caste involved in business or 
4 

•Banij' as ‘Baniya's 

nfbm V ^ ^TT Y I® 

1, Manas ; p, 202, v, 212.2 

2. Ibid. 

3, SurSagar,!, p.788, v. 2142. 

4. Kabir Granthawali; p, 285, v, 32. 

5, Ibid. 



As far as the term 'Saniya » is concerned, it has 
also been referred to, by Jayasi in his Padmayat-though , 
indirectly : 

m hfVrr i ' 

In the above line, the lady of the 'Baniya' caste .is being 
referred to. Thus, it is evident that, in the fifteenth- 
sixteenth centuries ( the period of the works quoted above, 
respectively), this caste was also called 'Baniya'- a term 
used quite often even todayt 

^ anr^ ^ r-irrf 1 1 

annf iFH, irfn?T m 

In this above-mentioned verse, Surdas refers to 
the members of this caste as 'Banijaras', that is, those who 
do 'BaniJ' or trade. He has, however, used the word 'Banijarini ' , 
that is, the feminine of 'Banijara*. It is evident from these 
analyses, that in the Medieval period, 'Banik* or 'Banij* or / 
'Banijaras' were the names by which the merchants and shop- 
keepers were known, jayasi also refers to the traders as 


1, Padmavat; p, 177, v, 185. 

2. Sursagar,!, p, 800, v, 2185, 
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•Banijaras* : j 

femr wr itwrr i * 

But , he has used the word ‘Mahajan’ for the shop-keepers j 

^i%3r iffV FTCT i ^ Ws ^fmfr i 

w FTC- I *?rnR tfM- 

These Mahajans, seem to have kept their shops in the market- 
place. Tulsidas has also used this tejrm in his Manas j 

I 

We find that, there were certain sub-groups or 
sub-castes amongst the mercantile coin;:iunity or 'Banik’ too. 

There were, *iMijaJs ' , who dealt in cloth or were cloth-merchants 
and ’Sarrafs', who dealt in Gold and Silver s 

?rTn?» ^ 

jayasi has also ref»rred to the *Sarraf ' as a conatituent of 
the M^hajans? 

•Agrawarini* or the feminine of Agrawar or Agrawal 

1. padmavat; pp, 73-74, v, 74, 

2. Ibidj p,37, V. 37} Also, Mrigavati, pp ,72-73, v, 207 8. p,272, i 

V. 314. I 

3. MSnas; p.263, v, 286.2; Also, Mr igavati,p.319,V,370 8.pp. 172-** f 

173, V, 207. [ 

4. Manas, p.947, v. 27.5. f 

5. ‘ padmavat; p. 37, v, 37, 
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is referred to, in another verse of jayasi; 

w i rr^ iftr nts? i * 

That the Agrawals existed then, too, as a sub-group of the 
merchants or Vaishyas is, thus, evident from their reference 
in Padmavat, 

The merchants in Medieval India, used to travel from 
one place ( e.g. ChittoTgarh) to another ( e.g, Singhai Deep ) 
for the purposes of trade- transactions i 

Tjq ^ I wm- ^rr 

Another contemporary poet, Kabirdas, too^ refers to the 
distant trade : 

^ f^TlV I ^ 

He further states that, after their transactions in one place, 
the merchants, generally, left for another place, carrying 
their goods : 

^[>r ^ i 

ait^ trr?r V wf i^r Y 1 1 ^ 


1, padmavat ; p, 177, v, 185 

2, Ibid; pp,73-74, v.74. 

3, Kabir Granthawali, p,285, v- 32. 


4, Ibid 
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The mernbers of the rnera-antilo caste were, free to 
trove), for business purposes. There were, in fact, no restric- 
tions imposed on their entry in other states or countries. 

They could traverse the alien lands, as there seems to be no 
territorial boundary for them'!; It also appears that, as soon 
as one entered a city or neared a fort, the kings guards would 
question his entry, TlTey ask, specifically, if one is a 
mendicant ( a 'Jogi’ ) or a trader (a ‘Banijara’) ; 

arri TtrrV i ^ ^ srtn'V ¥ i 

^ TTTTV^ I ^ ?rrff ^ i ^ 

It seems that only tr’-ders were permitted in the cities- there 
were no restrictions on their rnoyemonts and trade- transactions, 
lie could trade in whatever article 'ne desired, and was free to 
pursue his trade-transactions in whatever manner he liked ! 

probably, much of the inland trade' was carried on, 
through net-work of the rivers, as there is a specific 
mention of the word 'Ghat* ; 


1, PadiJiavat; p,209, v, 218. 

2, Ibid, , 

3, Ibid, 
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?!T<? I 

V tnrW V 1 1 ’ 

Thus, it appears that, after dealing at one place- with their 
merchandise laden ( on a boat) , they would leave for anotha: 
place on the river-course and embank there. That is why the 
word 'Ghat' or river- bank has been specifically mentioned her^? 
It is also clear that the merchants used to travel far and wide.^ 

While referring to the trade transactions, kabir talks 
only of 'profitable business' or 'Chokho Banij ' - a prevalent 
view which was the guiding factor of all trade activities in 
the medieval Indian society : 

jtrr j T 

Naturally then, as now, the motive of this section of the society 
was to earn maximum profit from their transactions. 

And, it needed real 'business sense' to enable a 
merchant, to differentiate the profitable transaction from a 
non-prof itable one. Otherwise, even the principal amount may 


1, Kabir Granthawaii j p, 285, v, 32, 

2, Ibid; also, Mrigavati, p, 93, v, 116 8. 118; pp, 129-130, v, 159. 

3, Refer f.n. 1 above. 

4, Ibid, 
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be lost in the process of trade - transaction t 

\ m ^ V I I 

5*ff ^ ftrqTTr i 
^ or Tr% Y rrf ^fbwTTr V j i ' 

Thus, it is evident, that , sensible trader was one, who 
had this sense of balance. The true merchant never lost the 
principal amount, in his greed for excess profit. In all given 
conditions, , he was a clever trader, who was able to save his 

2 

principal amount, 

Kabir das is also of the view that according to the 
prevalent view he was a poor trader, who was unable to prevent 
his principal from diminishing and the interest on the borrowed 
principal from increasing : 

iiY 5}% ^ I 

^ rit 1 VfY 1 1 ^ 

Thus, it appears that, lending of money on interest was also 
a prevalent form of business in the Medieval Indian Society, 


1. Kabir Granthawali, p, 285, v, 32. 

2. Ibid, p, 364, v« 6. 

3. Ibid, p. 372 v, 6, 
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So it was assumed that, clever trade: s never permitted theee 
interests on the borrowed sums to increase ’ 

It appears from the perusal of the contemporary 
■ literature, that the market place has been referred to as 'Hat'; 

i 3rTT 1 1 

rre" i qr^rr 1 1 * ' 

Even Jayasi has used this term to descrUtie the market, in 
his Padmavat j 

IT? ^ ^ Tr?T 

Even, Kabirdas has used the term 'Hat* for market. As a matter 

of fact, 'Hat' is a term in vogue even today, to describe the 

market-place and, especially, in rural India : 

^ ZTZ q^TTT I 

zfz zfz nftmrr V ’I'tr ^ 

It can be , further inferred that, the merchants surveyed 
the v/hole market first- made an assessment and , it was then 
only, that they proceeded with their transactions. Trade 
transactions were always preceded by an evaluation of the 


1. Manas; p. 2^3, v. 286,2 

2. padmavat; p. 37, v. 37 ; Also, p, 261, v. 275. 

3. Kabir Granthawali p, 285, v. 32,; Also Madhu Ma lti,p,102, v,44i , 
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market conditions and market- prices in any given market* 

Hov^ever, the term ‘Bazar* (due to the impact of the 
Persian language) was gradually gaining currency and popularity, 
as a synonym of the market or 'Hat* : 

, arw qTtr ^TTrr i ‘ 

And, even Tulsidas uses the word to describe the market- 
place ; 

^ 1 w« 1 


The Shudras : 

The fourth Varn of the Shudras was, not at all, 

3 

a homogeneous caste but a vast heterogeneous community. 

In the twelvth century Indian society, this varn comprised 
majority of agricultural labourers and petty peasants; artisans 

and craftsmen, and, also, some vendors; manual workers, servants 

4 

and attendants ; and those following low occupations. They 
were, thus, according to their profession, again sub- divided 

5 

into several caste groups. 


1, Kabir, Granthawall, p,6, v,31, 

2, Manas; p, 338, v, 5,4, 

3, Yadav, p, 38* 

4* Ibid. 

5* Ibid* 
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Professor R.S, Sharma, however, points out that 
the extensive use of iron, especially from the Gupta period 
on wards, led to the trcinsf ormation of Shudra slaves. Karma karas 
and the aboriginal peoples into cultivators.'^ Moreover, in 
the early medieval period, the decline of the Vaishyas^ and 
the levelling down of the lower strata gf this caste to the 

3 

status of Shudras, is another factor, to be taken into 
consideration. As a result, there appears to have taken plac^, 

a considerable accession of the Vaishyas to the class of 
4 

Shudras. It resulted in a number of changes in the societal 
organization by the elventh and twelvth centuries India, ^ 

For example, the social status of the weavers has changed 
(rather improved) from the earlier Shudras^ to the ’Antyajas* 
as described by Al-3eruni.'^On the other hand, the 'Dombas 
and the Charmakaras came to be regarded as untouchable 


1. R.S. Sharma, 'Shudras In Ancient India' p, 234 

2. Yadav; p, 41. 

3. Al-Beruni ( ab.) p.47; 'Between the latter two classes there 
is not very great distance', 

4. yadav; p.41. 

5. Ibid. 

6, Ibid. 

7, Sachau, p, 46. 

8. yadav, (p,49) believes that there is no evidence of their 
being so till the Gupta period. 
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by the twelvth century,^ There was, generally, an Increase in 
the list of the untouchables. The »i3handals ' continued to be 
regarded as untouchables during thiis period*^ Even, Kalhan 
reveals that the horror of untouchability had increased in his 

3 

age. Actually, the contempt for the occupations of primary 
production which ware carried on by the Shudras, and, from 
which, the superior class had withdrawn itself, was another 

A 

factor responsible for this. 

There were, it seems, two groups of Shudras in the 

5 

traditional Hindu society. The first were the *Anirvasit Shudra • 
vtrfnich included all the karniakaras or the craftsmen, whose 
responsibility was to serve the upper three castes*^. The 
second category included the ‘Nirvasit shudras*, who were in 
fact, considered outside the Varna- system and, thus , untouchable^. 
This second group included the 'Cha»ars », ’Chanda Is * and ’Svapach*. 


1, yadav; p,49. 

2, Ibid. 

3, Rajtarangini (Eng.tr.) p, xxix, 

4, Yadav; p, 50. 

5, Savitri C3iandra, »Samaj Aur Sanskrit!* J p.6, 

6, Ibid. 

7, Ibid. 
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The Hindi literature of the sixteenth century is 
replete with the references of the lower caste. For example, 
Surdas refers to them, in his SurSagar : 

irf? af^T arr^rV i 1 


Ireqt I ‘ 

And, among the Shudras, ‘Doin’ appears to be the lower sub-caste. 
And, Surdas makes it amply clear that they are lowly-born ; 

3rT5T ^ 


The ‘Dorns' were, in fact, totally segregated and isolated fiom 
the society and many stories were concocted to prove this fact 
that, even the Moon has been defamed by their association. And, 
things which were pure and of pristine glory, wer« de-glorified 


by associating with the ‘Doms ’ or the low-borns : 

^ ^rf^T tn^ I ^ ^ ^ I ® 

jayasi, in his another work of the same period, ' 
that is, 'Aakhri Kalam’ has used the same story but, he used 
the word 'Chandal* instead of 'DomS It seems that, these 

4 

two were of the same caste-group, if not synonymous words. 


1, SurSagar,!, pp, 94-96, v, 290, 

2, IHd. 

3, Padmavatj pp, 452-643, v. 441, ; 

4, Jayasi Granthawali; p, 340, v. 5^ 
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Kabirdas also refers to the ’Chandals * in his poetry j 

^ fx^ 1 1 

Tulsidas, another contemporary poet, however, refers to the 
lowly borns as ’Svapach' ; 

^ QPFf qi^T ^51 f^TTcT I ^ 

The Shudras were also kept in government service, 

3 

that is employed by the State as sweepers. and 'scavengers. 

They were also employed to torture the prisioners in the medieval 
period, as referred to, by Jayasi in his Padmavat : 

^ 3rrfH ^ I arrf^ 1=^1^ i 

1 rrfcT 59 W 

They would, thus, brand the prisioners with red-hot iron sticks 
or with knives having crooked angles, to inflict inhuman torture. 

The ‘Helas* by now seems, to have been established as a sub- 

5 * 

caste of the Shudras, r 


i, Kabir Granthawali, p, 90, v, 9, 

2, Manas, p.bOO, v. 194,; Also, p. 1015, v, 99*3 

3, Al-Beruni (ab,),p,47, 

4, Padmavat; pp, 631-632, v,380,A Iso, pp ,703-704, v,642, 

5, padmavat, pp. 631-632, v, 580; Also p#632, f.n, 4. 
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There h-^s been sonje impact of the Bhakti movement 
on the contemporary Medieval Indian Society, especially of 
its second and more explosive phase (that is, from the 
thirteenth to sixteenth century),^ as a result of this, the 
Shudras, tried to enter into a debate with the Brahmans and 
claimed themselves to be as superior as the latter : 

IFf H ^ WtcT I 

arfl^ 1 1 ^ 

It appears, that they considered knowledge as a means 
of social mobility. By acquiring it, they could claim the 
other. Another means for social mobility was attainment of 
wealth i 

apfVi ^ 

Thus, it is evident that by the means of the acquired wealth, 
they could climb up the social ladder and could be considered 
•Kuleen* or of the higher castes. 


1, Yusuf Hussain (Hindi Transl.) p,5, 

2, Manas, p,10i4, v, 99 (kh) 

3, Manas, p.l016, v, 100,4 
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But, still, as far as the Hindu philosophy was 
concerned, it pre-supposed that the *3hudras ' had no right to 
salvation. Not only that, a mcm who lacked knowledge and 
common sense, that is, one who was a Shudra mentally also, 
could not aspire for salvation - for, he was incapable of 
recognizing the God : 

ifir m »TfVf I 3rT5T^rfiT ^ Trtt 1 1 * 

There are chances that the nomenclature ’Harijan’ 
for the down-trodden (Caste-wise) may have been first used 
by the poets of the Bhakti period and, it was then only that, 
it came in vogue. For example, in the very first verse of his 
•Sakhi*, Kabir mentions the word ‘Harijan’ - though , it 
implies, basically, a 'bhakf but, since, Kabir also used 
the word ' Jati* af ter’Harijan,' it seems, that he meant the 
lowest caste by this nomenclature ; 

? tr cfr ^ I r ^ 

A ‘bhakf - even if he was of the lowest caste, 
was to be treated tt par with the other Vaishnavs i; 

^ I 

srni ^ 1 1 ^ 

1. Kabir Granthawali, p. 255, v, 29, 

2. Ibid; p.l, v. 1 

3. Ibid , p. 90 V, 9. 
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Thus, for the poets of the sixteenth century, 

’bhakti’ seemed to be the most effective vehicle for upward 
Social mobility, because the 'bhakts* always met as equals. 
There was no oaste- considerations in their social intercourse- 
which, however, was not only restricted- but, to an extent, 
prohibited : 

^ • • * 

Dadu Dayal, however, refuted the theory of the Varna- 
systera altogether : 

afit?? 3f?T ^ ^ tfirr? I ^ 

Dadu goes to the extent of comparing the untouchables with 
the tongue and teeth inside the mouth. Since, they were not 
objecting to the latter, people were wrong in treating the 
lowest caste as untouchables i 

<fTr , i 

JTiVf ^ ^ WT I I ^ 


1. Kabir Granthawali; p.92, v. 9, 

2. Sri Dadu Vani, 13/87; Also 13/116. 

3. Ibid; 10/86. 
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As a matter of fact, according to the bhakt-poets 
of the medieval India, all those who were wise or had 
acquired knew ledge were equals and were of the same *jati' 
or caste ; 

^ <?^iTcT , f’ 

But, as the above verses infer, even Dadu Dayal, recognized 
the Varna system as abominable and, that is why, he had 

opposed it. And, though Dadu recognized the essentiality of 

2 

the varna- system, he has not mentioned it directly. 

In the sixteenth Century India, the people from ; 
the upper caste were neither supposed to partake meals or 
inter-marry with those of the leaver castes, that is, the 

3 

Shudras, And maintaining the caste- distinction through or, 
on the basis of food habits has been referred to, by 
Kabirdas even : 

QT arr^^ ^ i 

trffH ^ ^ ^ 1 1 ^ 


1. Sri Dadu Vani, 13/164, 

2, Savitri Chandra, p.i9. 

3. SurSagar II, p. 318, v. 3770. 

4, Kabir Granthawali, ’Sakhi | p,3,v.l4. 
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Thus, to lay stress on the caste- distinction, 
a custom was evolved - the food was kept devoid of salt to 
stress this caste - distinction. If salt was added to the 
flour meant for preparing meals, it was supposed to result 
in a loss of caste. The caste- system had, thus, rigidified 
to such an extent that, Tulsidas praises a worthless Brahman 
in comparison of a virtuous Shudra, only on the grounds of 
the caste- superiority of the Brahman ; 

^ I gj »1=T ^ 5^^ I * 

Thus, it is evident, that despite the non- 
descriptions of the caste- system, the poets of medieval 
India were, in fact, challenging it. It did exist and that 
too, with all its rigidity and inter-caste restrictions- 
even, in social intercourse. The lower castes were, in 
fact, condemned as not having any caste at all ; 

A myth was associated with this restriction. It was thought 
that by mixing with the lower castes may result in the loss 
of one's high-caste status or the lowering of its prestige ; 

5?rr ^ ^ i ^ 


1, Manas; p.664, v, 33.,i 

2, SurSagar,!, p,848, v. 2326, 

3, ia.d,^ p.847, V. 2324. 
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Surdas, another poet of this period, had claimed 
that, by devotion to God or‘Hari* even a svapach ( or untottch- 
able) became superior to a non- devotional Brahman, Despite 
this personal view, Surdas becomes ^“Partial in describing 

the contemporary society where intermingling was never 
0 

fostered or even favoured, An<^,it was, ultimately, the 
social supremacy of the Brahmans which was never challenged 
and in comparison to the glass ( Kanch) Shudra, he was Gold 

( kanchan) Or , if the Sudra was a crow, then, he was a 
4 

Swan; and so the Brahmans were considered to be superior 
socially. 


1. SurSagar,!, p. 76, v. 233, 

2. Ibid, II, p.318, V. 3770. 

3. Ibid, 

4. Ibid. 
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The Tribal Groups 

A^ny study of the Indian Social system is 
incomplete till, we mention the tribal groups as a part of 
the complex-n^wider social order"^ and, that, too, of the 
Medieval times. A tribe, basically, is in an ideal state, a 

O 

self- continued unit. It constitutes a society in itself. 

The Varn Ratnakar gives a long list of the 
aboriginal tribes. He differentiates between the tribes of 
the forest which includes, ‘Koca, Kirala, Kolha, Bhila, Sasa, 
Pulinda, saca(Va)ra, Chairanga, Mleksa, Gontha, Vota, Neia, 

3 

Pahalia, Podha, Dona vara, Sagava, Vantara etct and the tribes 
of the hilly regions which, in turn, included *Gonda, Palagonda, 

Sahara, Kirata, Babbara, Bhilla, Pukkasa, Pancari, Meda, Mangara, 
4 

etc,* AS a matter of fact, the term Iroleccha » meaning impuare 
was applied to these peoples and tribes as they were outside 
the pale of the traditional culture,^ 


1, Bottomore, ‘Sociology’, pp. 106-107, 

2, Andre Beteille ( R, Thapar ed, ‘Tribe, Caste and Religion 
in India ‘); pp,7-8. 

3. Varn Ratnakar ; p,37. 

4. Ibid; p.42, 

5. Yadav, p.56. 
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That, the tribes existed separately, though, alongwith 
the castes and classes in the plural Hindu Society of the Medieval 
ages, is evident from the fact that, they have been referred to, 
separately by the Hindi literateurs of the sixteenth century. 

The most conspicuous tribal group was that of the ’Bhils*, 
The reference to 'Bhillini' or a woman of the Bhil tribe has 
been made by Surdas : 

^ m ^ i * 

Kabirdas also refers to them in his Granthawali : 

w ^ <TT?rnr W, irnrn i 

artjxr ift?! ararrfcT rifggT , fjt vin’?r fmP\ 

They were treated as much lower down in the contemporary 
social. order and, for their salvation, top, ’Bhakti Marg' (Bhajan 
etc,) was the only way. Even, Surdas has recommended the same 
for the aboriginal tribes and in almost identical words ; 

>fFT ^ tTTcrnr ^ mthr i 

3jTrtii5! ans iWa ^ ^rr^r i ^ 

1. Sur Sagar ; pp,8-9, v,25, 

2. Kabir Granthawali; pp, 325-326, v.2, 

3. Sur Sagar , I, p. 76, v, 235, 
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Surdas in one of his poems 'Pruthu Avtar* referred ip 
an old Puranic story, wherein after his arrival, Pruthu is 
granted the kingdom , which had originally belonged to the 
tribals ; 

^ ^ , 

The above points out to the systematic spread of the imperialism 
in the sixteenth century even in the aboriginal lands till then , 
left untouched by the various conquerors and kings. 

While, referring to the story of 'Ajamil* a Brahman 
of Kannauj, Surdas exploited the opportunity in discussing the 
inter-marriages between the highest caste of the Varn-system 
and, those placed outside its pale and perview.t 

ararrf^ fsig- i i 

TrfW - ts[?rTrf i ^ i 

2 

m* ' 

It seems, that such types of marriages were not totally unknown 
in the medieval India, 


1, Sur Sagar; I, pp. 144-146, v, 405. 

2. Ibid, pp. 155-157, v, 415. 
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Tulsidas, a very prominent poet of the sixteenth century, 
mentions the other tribes aiongwith Bhils, those viAio inhabit 
the forests like the 'Kols* and the ‘Kirats'. 

^ t^Tr<T I ‘ 

They existed aiongwith the civilized Hindu Society, by shifting 
to outside the periphery or the civil limits of their towns and 
villages j 

TTH ^ I ^ 

That, they existed aiongwith the * Varna-ashram ' based 
Hindu societal organization has been brought forth by Tulsidas 
himself, who refers to the tribal groups aiongwith the people, 
who had left their abodes as ’Vanprasthas * or the ascetics 
living in the forests and meditating : 

^ wnft I qral- 1 1 ^ 

Thus, we find ample evidence of the presence of the 

4 

tribals like 'Bhils, kols and karats* in the Medieval Indian 
Society through the writings of the contemporary poets. But, 
apart from them there are references of other tribal groups : 

opR irnfr ^ f^rr^r 

m vr^ trif r 

1. Manas; p. 550, v. 249,1, 

2. Ibid; p.45i , ' v.i37; Also, p.526, v, 222.4 

3, Manas;. p,527, v.223.2# ^ 

4, Ibid ; p.529, v.225,5 (or Chhand after v,225) 
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Thus, we find that ' khabar *, 'Khas' and ’Panwar’ 
etc, were, some other tribal groups which existed in the 
medieval times. Apart from them, we also find a reference to 
’Khasiya' and ’Magar’ tribes in the Padmavat of Jayasi : 

^ nf ^TT m I mr jfhvr i * 

It seems, that these were the martial tribes forming 
units of the contemporary armies. These were the mountainous 
tribesmen, adept in breaking easily, the huge blocks of mountains,^ 
Therefore, in the medieval Indian armies, they were employed to 
break the outer-wall of the fort or, to strip these forts of 
their embellishments of further strength. It also appears that 
these tribal groups, lived in the most primitive manner and led 
almost an under-nourished life. They did not adhere to an esta- 
blished religious life led by the Hindus and indulged only in 
evil things, (According to the accepted norms of behaviour). 

The tribal groups mentioned above, lived in the forests. 
They survived on ‘fruits , honey, germinating seeds and the 

4 

edible roots of various plants’. Further, leaf-utensils were 


1, padmavat, pp, 559-560, v, 525. 

2, Ibid; p, 560, f .n, 1, 

3, Manas, p,55i, v,250,l & v, 250.3, 

4, Manas, p,550, v, 249,1, 
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Thus, we find that « khabar »Khas« and »Panwar» 
etc. were, some other tribal groups which existed in the 
medieval times. Apart from them, we also find a reference to 
'Khasiya' and 'Magar’ tribes in the Padraavat of Jayasi j 

^ ortTr m i ^ !fh=rr i ‘ 

It seems, that these were the martial tribes forming 
units of the contemporary armies. These were the mountainous 
tribesmen, adept in breaking easily, the huge blocks of mountains 
Therefore, in the medieval Indian armies, they were employed to 
break the outer— wall of the fort or, to strip these forts of 
their embellishments of further strength. It also appears that 
these tribal groups, lived in the most primitive manner and led 
almost an under-nourished life. They did not adhere to an esta- 
blished religious life led by the Hindus and indulged only in 
evil things? (According to the accepted norms of behaviour). 

The tribal groups mentioned above, lived in the forests. 
They survived on 'fruits , honey, germinating seeds and the 
edible roots of various plants',^ Further, leaf-utensils were 


1, Padmavat, pp. 559-560, v. 525. 

2. Ibid; p. 560, f.n, 1. 

3. Manas, p.55i, v,250,i 8. v. 250,3, 

4, Manas, p.550, v, 249,1* 
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used by them for keeping the edibles while eating.^ 

Their standard of living, so to say, was almost at the 
subsistence level and they were, generally, considered primitive 
and ignorant : 

wf)- 3ff^ iftt . I MV =? 1 1 

tTr?T^ I fpTTlV I 1^ 

They were, thus, treated as thieves and creatures without 
emotions or feelings, who existed on the animals of the forests, 

3 

for their food. Hc^vever, they were regarded as shrewds and rogues. 

Further, they were considered to be of the lowest rank in the 
4 

societal organization. 


1. Manas, p.550, v. 249,1. 

2, Manas, p,551, v, 250,2. 

3, Ibid, 

4. Ibid, 
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ChApTEF: II 
The Socxctl Classes 
or 

The Occupational r-aft tas 

The traditional Dharmashastra ideal envisaged different 
occupation for the different Varns . But^ the actual state of 
affairs was somewhat different. The political functions became 
all the more complicated vjith the political supremacy of the 
Turks in North India at the end of the twelvth and beginning 
of the thirteenth century,'^ 

It may be noted here that in the context of •Varndharm', 
the normative social theory assigned the professions in terms 
of broad categories. Thus, in actual life, even the idea of 
these four major castes began to signify a level of generality? 
below which there was great complexity created by a number of 
sub-sections and small caste groups with varying degrees of 
social status within each major caste. Among the 5ub-«ections 
of the last ’Yarn', many were distinct occupational groups, 


1, Yadav; p.257# 

2. Hazra, Puranic Records; p.l88. 
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known as mixad castes of artisans, ciaftsmen and those folld^/ing 
various, occupations wr.ich were regarded low, apart from the 
petty peasants, agricultural and other labourers.^ 

It has been pointed out that, the extensive use of iron, 
especially froni the Gupta period onwards, led to the transfor- 
mation of Shudra slaves, karmkars and aboriginal peoples into 

4 

cultivators. But, soon afterwards, the emergence and growth of 
the ruling landed aristocracy also synchronised with the growing 
religio-ethical bias against agriculture and a low estimate of 
the people associated with itf'Thus, in other feudal societies 
too, the artisans held a very low position and were considered 
to be merely an instrument for providing the elite with the 
luxury goods, ^ 

In the medieval Indian society as Al-beruni observed, 
the Shudras were followed by the people called *Anty8j3'i who 
rendered various kinds of service and were not repkoned among 
the castes, but only as members of a certain craft or profession,"^ 


3, Yadav, p.l6, 

4, R.S, Sharma, Shudras in Ancient India; p,234* 

5, Gideon Sjoberg, the American Journal ©f Sociology*VoX *LVIII, 
1952, No. 3. He says : In feudal societies lahd is held by 
Chief , political bureaucrats and royal favorites and social 
and economic status of the peasants declined {pp, 232-235) . 

6, Ibid. 

7, Sachau, I, p.lOl, 
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And, Al-beruni goes on to give a list of such craftsmen or 
professionals, which included fyiler (washerman), Siioemaker, 
Juggler, Basket and shield M^ker ^ sailor, Fisherman, Hunter 
of wild animals and birds and Weaver* ^ 

The ancient theory of mixed castes^, arising out of 
miscegenation may have had a sub-stratum of reality at the outset 
but now it represented a hypothetical explanation of the increa- 
sing caste groups in the society^^ Both Hieun-Tsang^"^and 
Shukr-niti’^^ef erred to the mixed castes as too numerous to be 

described. We alsofind reference to these many mixed castes 
13 

in the accounts of Al-beruni, 

Moreover, apart from this increase in the number of 
the mixed castes, the advent of the Muslims in India and their 
impact, is also the reason for a separate study of these 
occupational castes, which were previously grouped alongwith 
the Shudras, The Muslims, in fact, treated the men of skills. 


8. Ibid, 

9. Kane, Ch.II, 

10 . Ghurye, G.S., Caste and Class In India, p,i07, 
11. , Watters^ .p,i68, - 

1-2, Shukrhiti (Eng.tr,) B*K. Sarkar,p,i50. 

, Sacbau, I» p, 101, 


13 - 
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14 

with respect and patronized craftsmanship liberally, as is 
evident from the following Persian proverb, which was popular 
in Medieval India ; 

Ba-hunar nar 
Be-hunar khar. 

And , that these socio-economic groups or castes were trying 
to find an honourable position under the sun is evident from 
the number of saints that this group produced, Kabirdas was a 

weaver^^Dadu, a village cotton-carder^ Guru Nanak, a grain 
17 

merchant, to n- me a few of these saints that came from these 
lower classes. 

That , these new classes were emerging is evident from 
the writings of the conformist or conventional poet, Tulsidas, 
According to him, these new classes that have emerged are Varn- 
ShankarsJ-9; 

^ 


. fasirjtM, 5 A social History; pp, 28-29. 
15 * Dabistan i-Mazahib, p. 246. 

16. Ibid; p. 267-268. 
lY^. Ibid; p, 274. 

10 , Habeeb, Irfan; Mughal Agrarian; p,333, 
19. Also, kane, Dharmshastras, Ch*II. 

20* Manas, p. 1015, v. 100 ( kh ) 
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And, it is the new emergent classes, who oppose the traditional 
path of the vedas and try to form and establish new panths • or 
religious groups ; 

^ ^ *Tfw cr<T 1 

^ =rr pftv q'^r 3 ^^ 1 

And , he goes on to call such people as ’Dhatnbhi’or full of 
false pride : 

5^ tpf 1 

f^sr g-^er 1 

And, as a result of these socio-religious changes taking place 
in the medieval Indian Society of the North India, the lower 
classes or the Surdas now claim equality with the Drahmans : 

^ fm^ ipT ^ tn-f? i 

arfts^ rrfz: 

Not only that, it appears from the descriptions of Tulsidas that 
those who did not believe it} the traditional Veds and Purans and 
were treading new paths, only they were being treated as ’Sants' 
or religious leaders ; 

5Tfl? ^TTSI =T ^ I ^ ^ \ 1^^ 


2 Jl, Manas ;p,l0l5,v*i00( kh) 

22. ibid;p. 1012, V.97 ( ) 

23 • Manas, p«10i4j v, 99 ( ) 

24. M^nas, p.l0l6, v, 100,4. 
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t\s a result of all these developments, the Varn-based Dharm 
was being destroyed and, wealth -a -/ehicle of social mobility 
in this period^^was the basis of the Medieval socid-religious 
reform movement 


The i\stroloqers ; 

Astrology was an established branch of learning in the 

sixteenth century India, This is evident from the fact that 

2.0 

the second Mughal Emperor Huma/un took, keen interest in it. 
There's a mention of Astrologer or Jyotishi' in the SurSagar : 

I ^ i arr'f^? trr ^ S'N airdT i 

?!TST ^ 

They were also called ’Ganik’ or ’Ganak’ , as they did mathematics 
or ‘Ganana ; 

ilTV ^ 

It seems that, the Brahmans generally took up this 
profession s 

m fjJuT wrr I . 


25, ManaSj p,ioi2, v. 97.1 

26, Ibid; p.i016, v, 100,4, 

27, Irfan Habeeb, Mughal Agrarian System. p,333 However says ; 

"Most of the devotional sects did not, perhaps, ever assume 

the form of social movements ."But at the same time, were 

however, responsible for fostetlng some "radical ideas, such 
as contempt for caste," in "the minds and hearts of the masses. 


28, Humayun Nama, pp.32 and 48, 

29 . Sur Sagar,I, p,290, v.704,Also jViirgavati,p,i2, v.i6, 

30 • Madhu jV.alti, p.i02,v.438 8. 439;Also padma vat,pp. 93-94, v. 96. 

31 /. Kabir Granthawali, P‘226, v.l4i, Also, Padmavat, pp,i22-l23, v.l27, 
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Another poet of the sixteenth century has corroborated this 
fact : 

^ ?rr>i I 

The Astrologers were always the first to be consulted on a 
child's birth : 

tff^ art- I Trf^ 3(t ’*3r^FrV'* 

riftr W* ^ ^ TO ^ I 

And ; it was after t proper study only that, they Si409e8ted a 

34 ' ' 

name for the child. 

Even before the commencement of journeys etc; they were consultec?^ 

The astrologers then studied the ephimeries or 'Panchang ' or 
Patr<?^gave their consent for the journey. On, certain days^, 
however, journeys towards definite directions were prohibited 
and, this was known as 'Dishashool ' , that is, prohibition of a 
journey in a given direction on a said day 37 They were also 

3;^ Mj^gavati (Uutbun's) ,p,l2, v,16, 

33. Mirgavati,p,li,v,15;Also,pp.i20-l21,v,i49. 

34. Ibid; p.l2,v.l6. 

35. padmavat ,p.38b, v.38l ;p. 386, v.382,Also,pp. 387-308, V. 383. 

35, Ibid; Also, Mrigavati, p,ll,v.l5. 

IHd, 


37 * 
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consulted to fix a date for marriage and other ceremonies 

. 38 

too. 

There is detailed description of the twelve zodiac 

sigr)S^*^or »rasis» and the placement of the various planets 
40 

or stars or ’Grab* in them. These planets were , hov/ever, 

41 

nine in number, >\nd, the predictions were made by the 

astrologers on tne permutation and combination of the various 
42 

planets and the zodiac-signs. Certain planets similarly have 

some astronomical or cosmos effect. For example, Jayasi describes 

43 

the 'lunar eclipse' caused by the combination of Rahu and Moon, 

That, the astrologers existed as a separate professional 
group is evident as they eked their living from this profession. 
They were liberally rewarded and paid, whenever consulted hjy 

anyone Apart from the astrologers, the other fortune-tellers 

45 

were the palmists or 'Samudrik'. They read the lines of the 
paliTi and made predictions. Some of them also made predictions 
byireading the face of the enquirerf^ i 

38. Madhu Malti, p.i02,v.438 & 439 etc, 

39. Sur Sagar, I, p. 290, v. 704; Also Humayun Naraa, pp,32 & 48. 

40. Ibid. 

41. Kabir Granthawali, p, 226, v,141 j Also jayasl Grapthawali} 
pp ,315-316 , v,i6, 

42 . Sur Sagar, p.290, v,704. 

43. Padmavat, pp. 93-94, v, 96, 

44. Mrigavati,p,l2, v.l6, 

45. Padmavat, p. 72, V.73. 
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The. Bha ts } 

The Bhats were supposed to be a section of the 

Brahm^ins, who follow the bardic profession and, therefore, 
47 

are an offshoot from them . Hutton, assigned them a mixed 

Brahman and Rajput extraction - though, they, themselves, 

4R 

cl'^irned Brahman descent. Due to frequent warfare and the 

institution of chivalry , the number of bards swelled in the 
49 

early medieval period, And, a number of Brahmans wtio 

frequented the courts of princes and the camps of warriors 
50 

joined this section. 

That the Bhats existed as an important section of 
the society in the sixteenth century North India, is evident 

from their references in the writing of the contemporary 
51 

poets. Tulsidas refers to them : 

irfiV *n’2r i 


47. Crooke, Tribes and castes, Vol,II,p.8l. 

48. Hutton, Caste In India, p, 277, 

49. Yadav, p. 20, 

50. Ibid; Also reference 1 8. 2 above, 

51. Rahiman Vilas, p.34, v, 65. 

52. Manas, p,365, v. 36,3; Also, p. 290, v. 319# 
Also, ’84 Varshnavon’, pp. 139-142; pp, 305-307, 
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They were bards or court r singers and so, tney depended on 
the court for their livelihood. Being patronized by the king, 
they naturally sang his praise : 

^ (fTn-nr^ I 53 

They, thus, became an integr-^l part of the courts life, rather, 
the political life of the Medieval period. They would hold the 
attention of enthralled audience by their recitals : 

^ »Tr2- ^ W I 

The Bhats are also referred to as ‘ Bandi'^^ or ‘Bandijan^^ 
57 

and Charans Tulsidas has referred to 'Magadh' and ’Soot' along- 
with the ' Bhats They were also part of the court-retinue 

and, it seems, they were the sub- sections of the Bards or 

59 

Bhats in general, ^ Apart from singing praises for the kings- 
Patrons, they also recited their long geneologi6al tables : 

m ^ I ^ ^ am? 


53. Manas, p. 273, v. 299.3; Also p. 328, v. 357,3, 

54. Madhu Maiti , p.l03, v, 444. 

55. Manas, p,233, v. 249. 

56. Ibid; v, 248.4; Also su^ 3agar,I, p .290, v, 87/7 05, 

57. Ibid; p.243, v, 262; nlso, p.273, v. 299.3 

58. Ibid. 

59. Manas, p. 233, v, 248.4 

60. Surdas ; arP? I 

p.290,v.87/705K 
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They , in fact, bectime an integral part of the daily- 
life and sang their bardic- songs, praises and hymps every- 
day- early in the morning : 

mr f%^Tvr i ^ isrrr 1 1 

^ nrti^ i ^crt? ^ 5rrnf^ 1 1®’ 

Apart from their importance as Court-singers, they stood as 
a class ap^.rt because, of their excellent presence of mind 
and intelligence : 

tsu*®? Viff^ tfrT 1^^ 

On certain occassions, they vvere recet-pients of a 
special sum of money called "Ne© 'chhawar « : 

wrfl- ^z m "hror^tr irrf i 

They were also on occassions, sent as special messengers or 
envoys by the medieval kings ; 

^ fC ^ «Ff J^tTT I ^Z W ^ 

They, Thus, conveyed their king's message to the other rulers : 
tn FT ^oTT 

61. Manas, p,365, v.36.3; Also, p,328, v. 357 .3 

62. Ibid; p. 243, v. 262. ' 

63. Ibid; p.290, v. 319. 

64. Ibid; p. 233, v. 248.4. 

65. Ibid; p. 233, v. 249, Also, v. 249.1, 249*2. 
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They were considered to be courageous persons most 
willing to sacrifice even their lives ; 

wf ^ -mr I vrv ^pertr ^ ^vrT 

Beings courageous, he always spoke the truth : 

trf^ srfe: ?RT >Tr^ i 

Moreover, being an envoy he had to speak the truth- however, 
bitter it be- for a correct presentation of facts and messages ; 

^ ^ ^>1 Hft tr ^ i®® 

Apart from being considered honest and brave - they were also 
expected to be extremely respectful in behaviour. Therefore, 
dis-courtesies were not expected from them : 

srrf^ ^ ^ I Fr<i tt'jt 

That, the Bhats got such a prominent place was also due 
to the myth associated with their birth- th^tthey were the pa.rt or 
shadow of God,^*^ They were also important, because they wer e 
often used by the kings as shock-absorbers or shelters or 
•Argala* *, 

irrer 3rftr vfrr i rrorr m rr^ aiTtiar 


66. 

Padmavat, p. 255, v, 268; 
V.267. 

Also, pp, 250-251, V. 263 & p,254, 

67. 

Ibid; p. 259, V. 273. 


68. 

Ibid ; p. 255, V. 268 


69. 

Ibid; p.254, v.267,Also.p. 

. 252, v, 265. 

70. 

Padmavat, p.254, v. 267. 


71. 

Ibid. 
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They would, also, prevent the king s from taicing drastic or rash 

72 

actions and, at times, would give advice contrary to the king's 
73 

deiires Not only that, he would warn his lord patron not to 
leave the true path and not to be a possesser of false- ego or 
pride ; 

%% nT3f ST wm ^ 

That , he could do or say so was, infact, in large 
measure, due to an indemnity associated with their post, position 
or work. They could not be killed even as a form of punishment t 

>-Tf2’ TT^ ^ *n'Tt fhff I 3RlJ sTTf V I 


72. Padmavat,p.254,v.267, 

73. Ibid. pp. 250- 251, V, 263, 

74. Ibid; p, 252, v. 265, 


75, Ibid; p. 254, v. 267 
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Doctors or vaidyas Etc, , 

The lists of eminent men in th? Ain-iw^kbaori'^^ is 

77 

an evidence th^t official rank v^as con f erred on physicians also. 
The common people in those times, generally, doctored themselves 
v/ith the h'arbs, which they gathered, while, a large town had one 
or possibly, two men, with some practice in medicine,"^® 

The Doctors that are referred to, in the contemporary 

79 

literature, are the doctors of Indian medicine or Vaidya, 

They were, generally referred to when the patients’ conditions 
got worse ; 

IT? arartl ^ I ft'tnarr V ¥T 

These were, in fact, wise men who had enough experience and 
Ri 

knew a number of medicines. Tulsidas, while, enumerating the 
list of the occupational castes has also mentioned them j 

u’fl' 1 1®^ 


76, Ain, Blochman, pp. 611-613, 

77, Moreland, ’India- death of Aki)ar’ ; p,84, 

78, Ibid; p.85. 

79, Mrigavati, p,68,v,87, 

80. Ibid; pp. 162-163, v, 196, 

81, Itid, p, 178, V, 213, Rahiman vila5,p,22,v,2i8 refers to ’BhesaJ 
or Medicines . 


82. Manas; p, 652. v, 25.2 
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Hovvever, in the medieval Indian Society, when somebody fell ill, 
it was supposed to be the h<andi-work of some evil spirits. Thus, 
there v^ere experts to treat thexe ailments thi'ou<jt) incantations 
or 'Mantra* and cure the patient. These men were known as 
'Navats ' and 'Ojhas ‘ : 

3rt ar^^rr 

Apart from the 'Navats' and 'Ojhas', we also find the mention of 
*5ayan' “^nd » Garur^l,' who were also physicians- it seems ; 

Qsft' 3fT? I 3ft^ ??Tr=T I 

I f^ajT sfr??? qrVt 

Where the V'^idyas used the herb*! mecicines or ’Aushad'®°; the 
'Qaruril other hand, used to cure even the snafc? -bites or 

insect-bif^s by their incan j 

qrlj 'ett^ ^ ^ i 

Kafcirdas also mentions to their presence and popularity in 
treating snake-bites etc?® 


83. Padmavat; pp, 183-164, v, 192. 

84. Ibid, Also, Dohawali, p, 32, v. 68, 

85. Padmavat; p, il6, v. 120, 

86. Ibid. 

87. Padmavat; pp. 485-486, v. 469; 

88. Kabir Granthawali, p, 195, v. 83. 
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The Kayasths : 

The earliest written evidence of the popularity and 
prevalence of the term 'Keyasth' has been found in the Yagvalkya 
Smriti^'* and the literary and epigraphic records of the Gupta 
period?*^ However, Sircar opines that their crystallisation 
into caste was due to the fusion of the class of scribes with 

Q1 

the tribal group known as Karan . This fusion, as a matter 
of fact, appears to have been a stage in the formation of 

qo 

the Kayasth caste and not the cause of it; The minor Smtitis 

of VedVyas and Usanas, which belong to tf^e early medieval 

93 

period, mention Kayasth as a caste. Thus, it is brought ferth, 
how a professional class was being consolidated into a caste 

or occupational caste, so to say, in this period-obviously, 

04 

owing to the heriditary nature of the profession; alongwith 
the policy of patrimonial monarchies, which was favourable 


89, Yagyaval^^^t p.336. 

90, D.C, Sircar, Bhartiya Vidya, Vol.X, i949, p, 280, 

91, Ibid, 

92. Yadav, p.iOO, f.n, 557, 

93, Kane, II, pt, I, p, 76. 

94, Max Weber, 'The Religion of India’, p. 110, 

95, Yadav, p, 51, 



The reference of Kayasth in the sixteenth century, 

North India, is to be found in Padrnavat of Jayasi, wherein, 
he has described their women-folk. He mentions about the 
Kayasth woman or ‘Kaithini’ ; 

^ ^ 3rfrrr 

That, the Kayasths had emerged basicalJy as writers or accountants 
is evident from a verse of Kabirdas : 

^TT ^ crrT 

Qfl 

And, thus, he calls them 'Kayath'; 

That, they had started working with the new Mughal 

QQ 

Officials is also evident from the literary accounts of 
that period. They were supposed to gain employment-genera Hy 
as state servants^®^ gaining gradual promotions and reaching 
to the top of administration, that is, the post of Diwan'i^'^ 


96. Padrnavat, p,l77, v, 185; Also, Rahiman Vilas, p, 29, v. 9. 

97. Kabir Granthawali, p. 71, v,4, 

98. Ibid; v. 3, 

99. ‘84 Vaishnavon ki Varta’ p,l27, describes a kayasth, 

who lived S. worked with the Hakim of Ujjain; Also, pp.302- 
305. 

loo. Ibid; Also ‘252 Vaishanavon Ki Varta* pp, 108-136; pp.l36- 
141 etc. 


101. Ibid 
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The Boat -J^en or »Kevats* ; 

102 

The Indian sub- continent has a number of rivers • 

These rivers are spread all over the country, rising either 

103 

from the Himalayis, Siwalik and other hills. Realizing their 

importance for transit and transport, Akbar had made strict laws 

104 

to govern the transport of goods, through these rivers. Thus, 
bo'^ts and ships are specially mentioned in the Ain'l'*^'^ 

The people, who plied boats to earn theii' livelihood 
were known as >ke vats' : 

1 3J-RT I *o6 

Crossing the rivers posed great problems for travellers in 
Medieval period. The people, who were engaged in helping the 
people in crossing the rivers, have been referred to as, 
'Kanhara'^®*^ ; 

qf fTT ^ rrrr \ ^ i 


102. Al- beruni (ab.) pp. 122-124, 

103. Babarnaroa, I, p,485, 

104. Ain, pp, 291 - 292. 

105. Ibid, pp. 289-292. 

106. Manas, p, 418, v, 99.2 

107. Derived from 'Karn-#-vdhar ' , Padmayat, p.295, f.p.b, 
106, Padmavat, p,295, v. 389. 
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But, they have, generally, been mentioned as ‘Kevats’- 
which seems to be a popular term then prsvalentl^^ Surdas has 
used another term for the boat-men and, that is ‘Iviallah* - a 
term in vogue even today : 

These boat-men have also been called, 'Nishads', a 
nomenclature suffixed as a surname in the modern times to denote 
their professional caste. Thus, it appears that their crystallisa- 
tion as an occupational caste had begun in the sixteenth century 
itself ; 

^ M ' " 

There is, also, a reference to the boat-men being called 'Dheemar* 

1 to 

in the medieval Kindi literature. Kabirdas has, also, mentioned 

the oars as the Ke vat's implement, responsible for the plying of 
ivq 

their boats. 

109. Kabir Granthawali, p.i02, v,6; Sur Sagar , I,pp,l0i-I02,v.308, 
A'lanas, p,4l8, v. 99.2; /ilso, Kavitavali,p,23,v,6;Mrigavatl, 
p,i30, V. 160; And, Kaharanama, p,82. 

110. Sur Sagar, II, p,347, v. 3296. 

111, f'Aanas, p.457, v, 143; Also, p*456, v. 141,2 8. v,i42; And, 
Kavitavali, p.24,v,8, 

112. Kaharanama ,p,83. 

113, Kabir Granthawali, p. 376, v.ll. 
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This class does not seem to be very prosperous. They, 
somehow, managed to eke tneir living, through this profession : 

They had been accepted as a separate professional caste by the 

115 

sixteenth century and, thus, referred to as 'Jati*. That, 
they were placed, lower in rank in the Indian caste- system is 
evident from the fact that, they were not permitted the study 
of the'Veds* : 

^ I * 

That, they were paid for enabling the people to cross the 
ferries and rivers and, also, for transportation of goods etc, 
is evident from the use of the word 'Utrai* for payment made 
to them Thus, the payments made to them, for the services, 
they rendered, formed the basis of the income of these ‘Kevats’, 


114, Kavitavali, p, 24, v. 8 Also, p.23, v,6; 3urSagar,I, 
p.l99,v.484 2. V.4S5. 

115, Kavitavali, p,24, v, 8, 

116, Ibid; Also, Manas, p.550, v. 249.3. 

117, Manas, p. 419, v. 99.5; Also, Sur Sagar,I, p.i99, v#484; 
And, Kaharanama, p,82. 
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The ‘Kevats*, generally, livoa as a group rieat the 
118 

riveis , { on which depended their living or livelihood) and, 
had a leader, who commanded them t 

^ Trfr HTTtfl' m ii ' 

The «Kahars’ or Palquin - Carriers ; 

We find a regular reference to the Kahars.as a professional 
group used for carrying the palquins, known as Doli^^? Kanwars^^^ 

and ’Chodols or Chondols*^^^ Surdas also mentions about them in 
his Sur Sagar^^^ 

The palquins were the generally used mode of transportation 
from one plape to another, especially for the ladies. They 
travelled to the bride-groom's house after their marriages in 

194 

these palquins, which were well-covered and properly curtained. 


118. Manas, p, 457, v. 143. 

119. Ibid. 

120. Kabir Granthawali, p,i99, v. 90, Also, Ain, p.264. 

121. Manas, p, 274, v. 299.4, 

122. Mrigavati, p, 334, v. 387; Also, Ain, p,264. 

123. Sur Sagar,I, pp. 153-154, v. 4di. 

124. Kabir Granthawali, p,i99, v, 90, 




The 'Chandols' (or Chodols) were bigger palquins and 
required a large number of kahars : 

^ sat St 51^ ¥FrT i 

Apart from carrying people, especially ladies, the kahars 
also transported heavy goods and commodities in medieval India j 



It, thus, appears that the Kahars, had by the sixteenth 
century, crystallised into a well- knit occupational group or 
caste. That large numbers of them existed in the society, is 

evident from the fact that, the palquins were the usual mode of 

l27 

conveyance and transportation in Medieval India. 

The Washerman or ’Dhobi* ; 

The Washermen are referred to as ‘Dhobi’ by the Hindi 
poets of the sixteenth century, Kabirdas"^^® and Jayasi'^.^^.-have ; 
referred to the Dhobis in their respective works. 


125. Mrigavati, p,334, v. 387. 

126. Manas, p. 499, v. 192.2. 

127. Ain, p.264; "At court, several thousand of them are kept——’* 

128. Kabir Granthawali, p.50,v.ll; Also, Mrigavati, p,367^ v.424, 

129. Padmavat, pp ,447-449, v. 437; Also, f.n, 9. 
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The Washerwoman, was known as ‘Dhobin* t 
aril i 

131 

The Dhobi used to wash the clothes, as he does now. He 
had to wash the clothes clean- to make it wearable for the 
people ; 

5|% I 

The Barbers Etc, or * Nau* and*Barl» : 

133 

The Barber was an important member of the society, 

134 

He was responsible for cutting the hair of the people,, to 
trim them and keep them in shape. It was he who prevented them 
frotii looking shabby. Apart from this primary duty, he also 
played an important part in the lobing of the ears or 
• Kanchedan" : 

I 

7tq?T ^=tT^ tjfqt I 


130, Padraavat, pp, 130-131, v, 135, 

131, The tradition of Washermen or Washer-women washing clothes 
and returning them to the people at their homes is still 
prevalent in India, despite the laundries & Dry-cleaners. 

132. Kabir Granthawaii; p,350,v,i7. Also, p.376,v,li, 

133, Ardhakatha, p. 3. 

134. Kabir Granthawaii; p.375, v.il. 

135. Sur Sagar, I, p.321, v. 798, 
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Since, almost all children, irrespective of their 
seX, got their ears lobed- the barbers must have had the burden 
of this work round the year. Moreover, it was a job requiring 
skill and the technique of a surgeon. Thus, it is evident that, 
they were a skilled group. 

Apart from the barbers but alligoad to them - in almost 
a symbiotic relationship, existed the 'Baris' ; 

*7r2- TTJ? tTf? I ' 

Thus, we see that apart from the barber, they, to«, received the 
customary amount of money on certain special occassions* This was 
known as the 'Neochawar'. 

That , they served the people, specially the richer 

section of the society alongwith the barber is evident from 
ih7 

Mrigavati also. 


136. Manas, p.290, v, 319. 

137. Mrigavati, p.367, v. 424. 
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The Pofcfer or Kumhar : 

This professional class of the potters or •Kumhars' 
are referred to, by almost all the Hindi poets of the sixteenth 
century. Kabir refers to the potter as 'Kumbhar' : 

irrel- ^>TrT i 

139 

Rahim calls him Kumhar jayasi has referred to them as 

140 141 14' 

'Kumhar' or 'Kohar' Kabirdas has referred to him as'Kulal^ ' 

also. 


It was the Kumhar 's profession to build a number of 
vessels or utensils of earthenware ; 

^fTT 

These vessels were of different shapes and sizes- the variety 
144 

was manifested. The lump of soil or earth used wad' the same 
but, they were moulded into different vessels and utensils : 


138. Kabir Granthawali, p.42, v. 29. 

139. Rahiman Vilas, p.i9,v.i88 8. p.3i,v.29. 

140. padmavat, p.l49, v. 155 &, p, 400, v. 394, 

141. Padmavat, pp, 368-369, v, 367. 

142. Kabir Granthawali, p.307,v.7. 

143. Ibid; p.376, v. 11. 

144. Refer 5 above. 

145. 'Akhravat ', Jayasi Granthawali, p,306, v. 5, 
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Thus, the potter's craft and technique was highly developed 

146 

as is evident from his productions from soil or earth, 

He produced a variet/ of goods simply by the movements 
of his hands co-ordinated with the movement of the •Chal'^ ' or 
the potters ' wheel ; 

I ^ ^TTT I * ^ 

jayasi also calls it the •Chak''i'^® Whereas, Kablr has referred 
to the potters' wheel as 'Chaki''l'^^ 

Jayasi has referred to very import antiinteresting aspect 
of the potters' wheel. He says ; 

3ft 'TPT ??Tf^ T«T riVr I 

that, horse, boat and chariot are run by a man's right hand and 

so, go clockwise. Whereas, the potters' wheel moves to the 

151 

left or rotates in an anti-clockwise manner. That, this wheel 
m6i\/ad with the help of a sticK attached to a hole in the wheel : 

^ ' ^tr ^ ^ tTi? ^ 1 1 ’ 

146. Kabir Granthawali, pp. 177-178, v.53. 

147. Padmavat, p.l49, v.155. 

148. Akhravat, Jayasi Granthawali, p,305, v#5;Also,Sur Sagar,!!, 
pp.26-27,v.2483. 

149. Kabir Granthawali, p,31,v,l, 

150. padmavat, pp. 368-369, v.367, 

151. Ibid. 

152. Rahiman Vilas, p. 19, v. 188. 
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The produced articles and vessels etc. were called 
153 

unbaked or 'Kachcha' or ‘kachai And, therefore, in order to 
be fit for use, it was baked in a kiln and, then it became 
•pucca' or *Paka' ; 

tTTSFT =r ^ I 

The fWe-place or a kiln, wherin, the produced but raw 

155 

goods were ' t»ked and, finally, prepared was known as ’Aanwa' , 
or even ’Pawan* : 

i tpR qrf^ isH i * 


The Weavers : 

Most of the cloth that was produced in Medieval India 
157 

was from home-spun cotton. Thus, it seems that, the weavers 
must have been in great numbers and, also spread all ttWy the 
country to meet the large demand. O'f the eight guilds of the 
artisans called 'Antyaji’, Alberuni refers also to the weavers'!: 


153, Kabir Granthawali, p.44, v, 38 & 39, 

154. Ibid; p.31, v. 1. 

1&§. Padmavat, p,40a, f.n.6, 

156, Padmavat, pp. 407-408, v,402. 

157, Pelsaert, pp*4-19; Also Traveftiier Vol,II|P.2-8,Terrj> /,p,22. 

158, Alberuni (ab,),p,47. 
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But, they were considered very low in the Social ratings 

alongwith the fuller and the shoe-maker- 'f or no others would 

15Q 

condescend to have anything to do with them'. 

The weavers were known as 'Julaha'^^^ Kabir was himself 
a cotton - cOnTder of Kashi. 

^ ^ W ^TTT, “> 

1 

1 

^-nrr ii*®’ 


jayasi has also referred to them in his poetry 


162 


159, Albeyunl (ab.),p,47, 

160, Yasin, M., p* 30^ f*n, 13. 

161. Kabir Granthawali, p.294, v. 44. 

162. Maslanama, p. 107, v. 49. 
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Carpenters or *Badhai« ; 

The perusal of the poetry of the sixteenth century 
.North India, makes it evident that the 'Carpenters' had 
established themselves as a separate professional class, 

Tulsidas refers to the carpenter in his Manas s 

arsj i ^ %rr i 

Tulsidas has used the term 'Badhai'. Whereas, Surdas used the 
term prevalent in the local dialect and called him 'Badhalya': 

qT5i^ ajf^ V 

He was also called Vishwakarma^^'^a term which is used upto 
this day by this class as their surname. The momenclature 
•Vishwa karma ' as a matter of fact, denotes their professional 

caste. And, thus it appears that, they had, more or less, 
stabilised as a separate caste group, in the period of our study. 


163, Manas, p, 576. v, 2li,2; Also Kabir Granthawaii, p,l78, 
V.55 8. p. 376, V, 11. 

164, Sur Sagar, I, p, 275, v. 659. 

165. Ibid; pp. 274- 275, v. 658; Also, p.289, v, 702, 

166. Madhu Malti, p.89, v. 89. 
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The Carpenters were always associated with the building 
activities, employed for window, door- fittings etc’!:^'^ He used 
to construct wooden cradles for the children^^® He also made 
'Dolna* or ‘Palquin* - used for c^.rrying the brides to the grooms 
house after their marriages : 

That, the Carpenters also made wooden saddles, which 
were used on horses, is evident from the description of Qutbun : 

31I7T?T tKT ^ iTcTT^ I ‘ 

’PaUn’ definitely means saddle. Thus, that saddles were used is 
beyond doubt- though, it has been opined that, in the medieval 
times, the saddles were mainly made of doth];*^^ But, that the 
wooden raddles were made and often used also, cannot be denied^”^^ 


167* Mrigavati, p. 28, v. 35, 

168. Sur Sagar, I, p,275, v. 659. „ 

169. Sur Sagar, I, pp. 274-275, v. 658; Also, p*289,V,702. 

170. Mrigavati, pp. 300-301, v. 3^18. 

171. Ain, pp. 143-144; Also, Moreland, India At The Death of 
Akbar*, p.l63. 

172. Refer to 4 and 5 above. 
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Blacksmith or Ironsmlth or Lohar ; 

We find a number of references of the Lohars in the 
Medieval Hindi Literature. That, he was the man, who dealt with 
iron, and, produced iron goods : 

j 

aroofr ^ ^qr, ?rr^ ?i^Tr 

That, the art of producing iron-goods had been perfected - is 
also obvious from the above verse. The Lohars had become skilled 
workers by the advepitof the Medieval period. Rahim also refers 
to this class, as the makers of articles like sword { 

^ tqqrr i 

qt , ?rr^ ^ 1 1 

The 'Lohar* or'Luhar* was also needed in the construction 
of houses, temples, apart from making utensils 8. weapons etc. 


173, K^bir Granthawali, p, 5, v. 28. 

174, Rahiman Vilas, p. 25, v. 253, 

175, Mjrigavati, p, 28, v. 35, 
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Kahir, in fact, refers to the process involved in 
th.e creation or construction of the various articles. He 
viescribes hovj the big iron piece was brought into different 
shapes and forms by keeping it on a support or 'Aharan' 
and, then, Stvfking it w • th a big iron hammer or Gh«n : 

m anFTftir , vtjff \ * 

Its an old proverb " Strike the Iron while its hot**. 

Thus, we find that a fira becomes an essential and inevitable 
part of the blacksmith's trade- it kept the iron hot- which 
was then struck according to the shape in which, it was to 
be mouided : 

n’? sfTiTT I 

3f^Tftrr ^ i • 

The Goldsmi t hs ; 

In the literature of the sixteenth century, we find 
regul*^!' reference to the Goldsmiths or 'Sunar * as they 

were called : 

178 

^ I 

176. Kabir Granthawali, p.46, v,51. Also, Rahiman Vilas ,p.3i , v,30 

177. Ibid, p,i23, v. 2i; Also Rahiman Vilas, p,ai,v,29. 

178. Kabir Granthawali, pp, 154-155, v, 17; Also,Mrigavatl,p,28, v,36. 
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The art of the goldsmith had reached perfection, 
that he Vv'es skilled in his profession Is evident : 

I 79 

^TT I 

The goldsmiths, due to their continuous work with the 
technique held acquired perfection not only in the cutting 
and shaping of Gold but, also in its joining"^®^ Jf , Sonie-how, 
a piece of Gold was broken it woula be rftcnded-the pieces 
joined in such a v»ay that, it onco i»iore appeared to be just 
one piece : 

«rTr gWr ^ i ^ iftw i 

^ ^ i nturn ^ i *®’ 

It can furtner be inferred from the af orement-iioned verse 
that lead or 'Sisa*caused the Golden piece to break and 
‘Suhaga» - a chemical mixture was used for its joining!®^ 

The process of the purification and cleaning of Gold 
was also known in the India of the sixteenth century.^ 

179. Sur Sagar, I, pp, 274-275, v. 658 8. 659. 

180. Padmavat, p. 87, v, 89. 

181. Ibid. 

182. Padmavat, p.87, v. 89. 

103. Padmavat, f.n. 9,- p. 391. 
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When a customer gave Gold for the purposes of cleaning 
or purification, a small piece vJas cut -cleaned immediately 
and given to the customer to keep as a sample. The customer 
was, finally, handed over the major portion of the piece 
(almost the whole) after cleaning. He would then tally 
this piece with the sample given earlier to check the purity 


Similarly, we have evidence of the process of gold- 
washing : 

virt I ftr^T 3rrf i 

185 

crs(=i tn? mT i arrf^ i 

The gold-washers were, as a matter of fact, knovm as 'Niar li?6 
and, they were able to resusciate the gold from the ash or 
dust.-'®’ 

The merchants who dealt in the Gold were known as 
sattefs^^^ 2nd, they were clever enough to assess the purity 


184, Fadmavat, f.n. 9, p. 391. 

185, Padmavat ; pp, 633-634, v. 582. 

186, Padmavat, f.n. 7, p. 634, 

187, Ain, p. 24. 

188, Manas, p. 947, v. 27.5; Also, Padmavat, p,37,v,37,8. 
Ain, p,24. 
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of a gold piece, but, 'banwari' was especially appointed for 



190 

^arr ^ arr^ ^ i art i 

Thus, it is evident thcit, the ‘Banwari* tested the pur tty of 
gold. 


It seems, that this professional group, had, by the 
sixteenth century, gained a separate cftste status. That is why, 
we find jayasi mentioning their lady in the list of the ladies 
of other castes and sub- castes; who accompained a princess : 




191 

II 


There was a growing demand for golden and other 
precious things, due to the stability and splendour of the 
Mughal rule in India. This is evident by the over-specialization 
in the profession of the gold-smiths. We soon find a new sub- 
group, which had the skills of inlay-work, tliat is, fixing the 


189. Kin, p. 19, 

190. Padmavat, p.6l, v. 83. 

191. Padrnavat, p. 177, v. 185, Also, Rahiman Vilas, p.30,v.i5. 
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the precious- stones etc. in the finger-ring. This sub-grpup 
was known as ‘Jaraiyya*.; 

1 9 2 

f^ttr offT \ i 

But, to make this fixation possible, the previous 
metal of the ring, whether gold or silver, had to be hammered 
so that the stone was fixed properly and beautifully. The 
professinals skilled in this technique, were known as • kundigarifs^^ 

104 

The 'Jewellers' or 'jauharis' ^ had already started 
catering to the needs of Jewelery in the sixteenth century. 

North Indi3, 

The Qwals or Milkmen or Ahir : 

105 

The term 'Gwals and Owalins* ^ have been referred 
to repeatedly by the poets of l/.edieval India, to a professional 
class of milk-men and women. Surdas especially refers to them 
in Sur Sagar ; 

196 


192. Sur Sagar, I,p.275, v*659. 

193. Rahiman vilas, p,36, v, 94, 

194. Rahiman vilas, p.29, v. 7. 

195. Sur Sagar, I, p,56, v, 172; Also, p.78,v,242; p*305 v.750, 
p,288, v, 697, Also, Padmayat, pp. 130-131, v, 135, 
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It was somewhere in the medieval period itself that 

this professional class, too crystallized into an occupational" 

id? 

caste , known by the name of Abhira* Later on, they came to 
be known as 'Ahirs* as in Manas; 

^ iff rrrij I qr^ 1 1 

198 

tmr i ^ 27T?rr 1 1 

They were, the same section of people, who were engaged as 
milkmen and co%lherd. Moreover, Surdas, has removed whatever 
doubts may have existed in the medieval times, regarding the 
change in the vomen-clature . he has used both the terms in *■ 
verse to clarify the whole picture ; 

frri^ ?Ti[ ^ f^fr ^ ^ 1 



arf^ fVP^ nT^?i , ^ ar^r 1 

That, they had established as a separate occupational caste 
is also evident from the fact of the usage of the term ’Jati' 
aiongwith the word ‘Ahir' ; 

srfVr arri^ ^ 1^°*^ 


196. Sur 3agar, I, pp. 270-271, v. 650, 

197, yadav, Society S. Culture, p, 47, Vrahaddharm Puran, III,pwi3, 
Also, Majumdar, R.C,, History of Bengal, VolI,p.567 8. Hazra, 
Studies in Up Purans, II, p,437, ^ 

198, Manas; pp, 1039-1040, v.6; mIso Sur Sagar, I, p, 517, v, 1358 el 

199, Sur Sagar, 1, pp, 547-548, v, 828/1446; Also, p, 550, v. 836/1454, 

200, Ibid; pp. 578-579, v.i54i. Also, p,573,v, 1525, p, 571, v*15l8 etc, 
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It seems that they were considered to be men of 
country-side or villages with lesser intelligence } 

201 

Tjn ^ art?T arrf^ 

It is further corroborated by anotner verse ; 

202 

3rf9T afW ajtpfV ^ 

That, they were considered to be of lower caste is also evident 

as the people of the upper castes never me-ir. them or inter - 
203 

mingled with them freely. 

Being a close occupational caste, they were closely- 
Hnlt, They had a head-man or leader, who was known as the 
•Gop-Rai>,^^ The community was known as the ’Jado' kul' or 
Yadav kulf*^^ And, thus the Gop Rc*i mentionea above^^^, auto- 
matically, became Jado - Rai : 

207 

- 3|T5tTTT ^ \ 

20i.SiiY4i^p.568, V. 1507; rvlso, p.57l, v. 1518. 

202. Ibid; p.573, v. 1525. 

203. Ibid; p.79, v. 244. 

204. 'Rai' was a title used by Hindu Chief and chieffainf in 

the Medieval India ; Irfan Habeeb, Mughal Agrarian System, 
P,183. 

205. Sur Sagar , l,p,270, v.649;Also pp. 271- 277, v, 652. 

206. Refer above. Cxo^) 

207. Sur Sagar, I, p, 270, v, 649; Also, pp, 256-259, v. 622 g.v.624. 
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The leader or the head-mnn of this caste has also Been 
referred to as >Yadav- Patl.^^® Thus, it is evident from 
the above descriptions, that they had started using the 
term Yadav*^^*^, which is the surname generally used by this 
caste even today. 


That they acted primarily as cow-h-erds is evident 
from the following verse of Tulsidas ; 

^ ^ TtTcr arsi rjrf I »Tr^ qrf i 

It is also corroborated by Surdas : 

. 21 I 

^ ^TT^ST crr?T. I 

21 2 

They, thus, attended to the grazing Cowst And, it was 
during this duty that, they were generally assigned outside 

the village cultivated area- that, they used to have their 

213 214 

lunch,- Jhe lunch always, included 'Chhachh'- and-, ,:.thi$ 


208, Sur Sagar, I, pp, 87-88, v, 273. 

209, Ibid, p, 92, v. 286. 

210, Manas; pp. 1 039-1 040, v. 6. 

211. Sur Sagar, I, p.359,v.9l2;Also,. p. 403, v, 1042 8. 1044, 

212. Ibid; p.4i7, v.i072 8. 1073; Also, p.434, v, 1118. 

213; Ibid ; p.4i9, v. 1080 8. 1082; Also, pp,420-42i,v,i086, 1087 & 
1089. 

214. Ibid. 
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lunch was, generally brought to them by the women- folk 
215 

of their houses and community. And, it was during this duly 
that, they played their games like *Gend Tar i^|^'Chak-Dori ' 
and 'Aankh-Michai*^-^® etc. ; 

irfir ftrfci %?r ^ arffs 

Since, they reaved cattles especially ccws, they would sell 
the milk and milk-products in the nearby towns and cities ; 
220 

Thus, it is clear that tney would sell their products 
in the cities, where they, naturally got higher prices for 
them. 


From milk, generally, curd was obtained^^ and 
this was stirx’ed or churned to produce butter?^^ And, a 


, then 
special 


215, 3ur Sagar, I, p,422, v. 1093, 

216. Ibid; p,444, v. 1151, 1152 & 1153 & p,445, v. 1154. 

217. Ibid; p,496, v. 1288 8. 1289. 

218. Ibid; p.745, v. 2015. 

219. Ibid. 

220. 3ur S^gar, I, p,365, v.93i; hIso, Padmavat pp, 130-131, v, 135 

221. Ibid; p.352, v, 880. 

222. Ibid; p,36i, v, 917 8. 918; Also, p,397, v. 1021. 
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wooden tool, known as • Mathani'^^^ was used to churn the 

curd. Another tool used by them for the milch ing of cows- 

224 

to facilitate the niilching was called 'Dohini', 

As far as the milchinq of the cows was concerned , 

the boys of this caste were taught this avt alongwith 

225 

their grazing duty, at a very early age^ generally, when 
they were as young as just eight years of age. 

3ir3 ^ #fT , I 

226 

HTcTT $1 lyfV ^ trrqt i 

T he Li cy ttor- Brewers 8. Sellers ; 

The liquor- brewers existed as a separate professional 

227 

class in Medieval India and, they were known as Kalwart They 
are also referred to as 'Kalal' : 
q^OI 1 


223* Sur Sagar, I, pp, 349-350, v, 883; Also, p*356, v*903, 

224, Ibid, p.495, v. 1264 & 1285. 

225, Ibid; p.396, v.1018. 

226, Ibid; p .495, v.i285. 

’r 

227, P.admavat, p.i77, v,l85; Also Rahiraan Vilas, p,3i,v.31. 

228, Kabir Granthawali; p. 32, v, 2. 
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It seems thdt while they themselves were busy in the 
brewing and distillation of liquor, tr.Gy left the tast 
of selling it on their womenf oik # Whenever , we find a 
i-eference of a liguor shop, we inevitably, have a reference 
of 'Kalali«229 iKalwari' ; 

23 1 

cfH Hnft, >■ i 

Kabirdas, pointed out to the dangerous effects of 
the liquor on the health of man. Thus, he says that the price 
paid for the drinkViS too much ; 

*rr3^ ^ arr^ i 

232 

qr'^ , 'Tifl'* tr^qr =! i 

Vife, find repeated references to the big oveirjs or 
233 

'bhatti* or 'Bhati' , in which the liqjor w*s brewed. 
Kabirdas describes how the drink was made from brewing some 
grains or ’LahaTu'* ’Gur' or jaj^ery was also adde«i in the 
process and then, finally, something bitter was added to give 
it a biiter flavour ; 

wm* I 234 

^ I I 

229. Kabir Granthawali p.234,v,3. 

230. Ref erJ-aT above; Also Rahiman Vilas, p.l25. 

231. Kaharanama, p.87; Also f.n. 8. 

232, Kabir Granthawali, p.32, v. 3. 

233, Kabir Granthawali, p,32 , v.3;a1so, Kaharanama, p*87, 

234, Kabir Granthawali; p,234, v.3. 
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He further describes how the material prepared was boiled, its 

235 

vapours cooled and reccavfe-rted into the liquid state. 


The Bird - Hunters : 

23 

The bird- hunters were generally accepted as 'Antyaja'f 
In the Medieval period, they were known as 'Byadh' : 

237 

^ wtr cf ig2:?T ^ ^ mrf i 

jayasi refers to him as »Biyadh' in his padraavat,^^® Qutbun, 
however, calls him ’Parudhi^^^ 

Surdas refers to the bird-hunters *phand', that is, 

they used some sort of string etc., in whose knot they got 
240 

caughtr Tney also used a bamboo or wooden pole for hunting 

is also evident : 

cTT^ »lV qf«i I 

q-f^ ^ ^ 3fw *rr>‘ 1 ' 

235. Kabir Granthawali , p,234, v.3, 

. Any student of cnemistry can understand this 

process of distillation as described by KabirdftS* 

236. rtl-beruni (a’b,) p,47, 

237. Sur Sagar,ll, p.lOi, v.2867; Also, p,107, v.2898 & 2900. 

238. Padmavat, pp, 68-69, v. 69. 

239. fv'irigavati, pp, 349-350, v,405; Also, p.352, V. 408, 

24c. 3ur Sagar, II, p.lOl, v, 2867. 





Thus, it seems that at the top of the stick were attached 

five ari ow- heads, with sticking gum (Lhasa) spread over 

them. The parfot^s or bird*Swings got entangled in this gum, 

242 

This polo with implements was called 'Tati* 

The bird- hunters also employed nets to traps 
the birds, as is evident from jayasi's description : 

^ ^ mm ^ t ^ en igaT i ^ 

m ^ ^ mTT I TTT «|- I 

The net was generally laid on the ground well spread out 
and Some grain -fpellets etc. were also spread below them 

244 

, which attracted the birds- which were then trapped. 

Hnd, as soon as they were caught, there wings were torn apart 

245 

and they were kept in a covered basket called 'Deld', 


241 . Padma vat , pp • 

242. Ibid. 

243. padma vat, pp, 

244. Ibid. 

245. Ibid, 


68- 69, V. 69. 

69- 70, V. 70. 
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QiAPTEK III 

'ih^? Social classes (Continued ) 

The koris or R.ope~ Makers ; 

The koris are often referred to by the Hindi literatuers 
of Medieval India. They generally made ropes from the Jute and 
Kabir discusses the whole process ; 

^ ^ ^ nrfl' i 

cTT^Jt q-ft 3f=f^T?fl- , ^Cf ^ I I ^ 

Thus, it is evident that he either sat in a pit, or at a lower 
plane and pulled the jute lengthwise with the help of his feet 
and interw ined it , then, to make a strong rope'^ He hammered 
a wooden piece or 'khunta' in the ground and, then spreading 
the Jute lengthwise and interwined them, 

Th'2ir women-f olk-knov/n as ’korins*^ also worked 
industriously and skilfully. And, that is why, being placed 


1, Kabir Granthawali, p, 148, v. 10 Also, Padmavat ,p,l77, v,l85, 

2, Kabir Granthawali, p.l4S, v. 10, 

3, Ibid. 

4, Ibid. 

5, Rahiman vilas, p,36, v,98 and v,99. 
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lower in the social oi'cler,^ they were still able to live 
in a much better way is apf^rent '• 

^ giVfT q-stTr I 

They wore silken clothes and were q jite well off. This 
have been the reason for their social climb-that, they were 
also mentioned as companion of a Princess or lady? 


Oilman or Tell i 

That , they had crystallised as an important class in 

Q 

Medieval India is well-established. They were known as *Teli'^, 
as their profession related to oil-either manufacturing or 
selling or even both. They used to manufacture oil mainly 
from the seeds, which were crushed by an ox' rotating round 
a place till oil came out and was stored- : 

^ fipV I CTTT ^ ^ 1^ 


6. Rahljsan vilas , p.3g,v,98 & 99, 

7. Padmavat, p,177, v, 185, 

8. Ibid. 

9. Ardhkatha,p.3. 

10. Padmavat, pp, 368-369, v,367. 
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The oil producinq unit was theh kna^m as 'Kolhtt', 
where the seeds were crushed and oil squeezed out ; 

^ ^ tft-Tt’ I ' ' 

It is also evident that the edible Qil wets generally 

lo 

produced from the mustard seeds. 


The Shoemakers or *Charnars » ; 

The Shoemakers as one of the eight professional 
13 

guilds were mentioned by Al-Beruni. And, according to him, 

a very few others in the contemporary Hindu Society condes- 

14 

cended to have anything to do with them. 

on the basis of the Indian accounts of the foreign 
travellers of Medieval period, Moreland opines that, the shoes 
were less commonly worn... But, since, we do get ample 
reference of shoos or 'Chappals ' being worn by the people, 


11. Kabir Granthawali, p,376,v»II. 

12. Rahiman vilas, p.32,v.4l. 

13* Al-beruni, (ab.) p.42. 

14. Ibid. 

15. Moreland, India pp. 162-163. 

16. Kabir Granthawali, p,376, v.ll. Also Rahiman vilas, 
p.20, v.195. 
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we may conclude that this craft was, in fact, practised- but 
not on a very large scale. The shoes worn by kings, princes, 
aristocrats, officers must have been definitely different from 
those worn by the general populace. And, the demand of the 
general public must have been met by the local shoe-makers 
or Chamars 


Thus, Kabir has definitely, referred to the Chamar 
trying to colour the • chappals ‘ or 'Adhuri’ to ni^ke it wearable 
by the people. The women-folk or the ‘Chamarins' also helped 

and co-operated with their men-folk and they also made and 
19 

coloured the shoes and chappals. 


17. Ardhkatha, p.3, 

18. Kabir Granthawali, p,376,v,ll, 

19. Rahiman vilas , 39, v. 139, 
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The Betel-Sellers or ’Tambeli ; 

The betels were eaten by the masses in India, from 
times unknown. It has been referred to, by Al-Beruni in details*. 
’For their country is hot; , the inr.er parts of the bodies. 

are cold, the natural warmth becomes feeble in them, and 
the power of digestion is so weak that they must strengthen 
it by eating the leaves of betel after dinner, and by 
chevying the betel- 

Thus having realised its utility in totality, as well 
as, of its different constituentsf Indians took to eating 
it regularly. Those who were associated with the profession 
of preparing the betel and selling it, are referred to, as 
•Tamboli'in the Medieval Hindi literature?^ They mixed 
different constituents to the betel-leaf, and, then on 
chewing, it gave the typical betel colour : 

wi 

The betel -leaf, at times also turned yellow from the 
original green. Thus, both the fresh colour, as well, as 


20. Al-beruni (ab,),p.237. 

21. Ibid. 

22. It is a habit of most of the people in North India, 

23. 3ur Sagar, II, p.l54, v, 3137; Also, Kabir Granthawali, 
p.86,v.9 8. Ardhkatha, p.3, 

24. Ibid. 
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the ageing or stale colour of the betel-l^af. are mentione.d i 

25 

^ tTT^ ^ I 

The betel when prepared for consumption was known 
as 'Gilora*^° The betel-leaf was first cut, and then the cons- 
tituents added to it and, after being folded, it assumed the 
'Gilora ' shape ; 

qT=i ^ fn^tTT i 

They had, by the sixteenth century, perfected the art of bet61- 
preparing and then serving it to the people. The kings, chieftains 
and the rich peo; le, in whose house-hold, the consumption of 
betel was much, "employed a 'Tamboli' for the job* He served 
betel to the visitors etc. • 

'TT'f 1Wa[?T I 


25. Kabir Granthawali, p,86, v. 9 

26. A nomenclature in vogue even toda/. 

27, Kabir Granthawali, p.lbO, v. 12 

28, iViTigavati, p,367, v, 424, 
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The Occupational Sub-Castes Associated with the Cloth- 1 ndustry : 

In the Medieval literature we have references of 
the Calico-printers. Those persons who printed the cloth were 

29 

known as'-dheeps’ and their women- folk were known as ‘Chheepin' , 

The people involved in the dyeing of the cloth are also 
30 

referred to, as 'Rangrej*. 

And those who did the finesse were known as •Kundins^'i 
Apart from these, we have an additional group relato'dto the cloth 
industry. This group was skilled in the art of weaving and 
preparing only good quality silken cloth. They were known as 

o o 33 

'Patlyan*. They were accepted as a sub-caste called Patwa, 
as they dealt, with the silken cloth. 


29. 

Rahirnan vilas 

» 

p.33, V. 51 

30. 

Ibid, 

p. 30, 

V , 

. 19. 

31. 

Ibid, 

p. 35, 

V. 

. 88. 

32. 

Ibid, 

p. 32, 

V, 

► 43, 

33. 

Ibid, 

p.li9, 

f , 

,n, 43. 
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( ' ChEJARA* OR MASON ) ; 

(A new Professional Class Associated with The Building Industry; ) 

The masons adept in the aYt of cementing the bricks .. 

34 

of a building were called 'Che jar a* by Kabir. They have also 

been referred as chunihar^^. but when they worked on stones 
37 

they were called 'Pathera' 

The architect was referred to as 'Thavai'^®, There is 

39 

a reference of the artisans called 'Soutrik' , ^ho were skilled 

in the building - art too and their specialization was the base 
40 

or foundation of a building. Others, who were experts in the 
architectural embellishments have been referred to, as 'Negi' 
or ' Bhratya , 

There were fresco- painters who got associated with 

the building-art-to add to its splendour. They were called 
40 

the 'Chitrakar' , Carvings were also done for the embellishment 

34, Kabir Granthawali, p. 41, verses 17 8. 18. 

35, Mrigavati, p. 28, v.35, 

36, Refer to Babars ' mentioning of the Stone-building of Q^alior, 
Baba mama, p. 608, 

37, Mrigavati, p,28,v.35i; maybe because of their association with 

•Pathhar' or stone. 

38, Ibid. 

39, Ibid, 

. Ibid. 

/^l, Mrigavati, p,27, v,34; Also, pp, 68-69, v.87, 

42. Ibid, p.27, V. 34, 
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by the • Kundigars ' The sawyers or ' karvatlya adept in the 

use of Saw were also associated with the architecture in the 

45 

medieval period, alongwith the Goldsmith or 'Sunar', Carpenter 
or 'Badhai*'^^ in the building of some specific portions or for 
certain specific works like the making of doors, windows and 
for other embel] ishments . 


Shepherd or >Gaderiya> ; 

That, the Shepherds or ’Gaderiyas' existed as a separate 
class has been established, by the references to them in the Hindi 
literature of the sixteenth century ; 

47 

3rr^ au"? ^ wrm i i 

It seems evident, that they were responsible for the 
cattle-grazing and were also called 'Charvaha*. That , the 
shepherds or »Gaderiyas> had formed a distinct professional 
class is certain. Apart from the sheep grazing, we find a 
reference that they cared for the goats or ’Chheri' also : 

« V " n^iVTr afftir arT'hf ” i^® 

43. Mrigavati,p*.27, v,34;Also,p.49,v,63, 

44. Mrigavati, p,28,v,35, 

45. Ibid. 

46. Ibid. 

47. Mrigavati, p. 137, v. 167. 

48. Ibid, p.154, V. 186. Also, p.l99,v.235. 
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Torch lig ht Bearers or Mashiyar ; 

The torch-light bearers were known as 'Mashiyar' or 
'^ashalchi’ in the Medieval times. As there were no lights on 
the street, the richer section of the people were always 
accompanied by a hViashalchi’ or torch-bearer : 

49 

fhe Divers or *Gotakhors ; 

With the rivers being in abundance in India"^*^ and the 
land being surrounded by sea on the three sides, the importance 
of 'divers* can not be undermined. They had acquired the status 
of a professional group by the sixteenth century. 

They Weft known as *Marjiyas* ; 

51 

^ ftri? , 'Xt qr^T i 

There were divers who would go deep into the seas, in search 
of the natural pearls has also been referred to ; 

52 

I ^ 3(t5 I 

49. Padmavat, p. 264, v. 278, Also, p,264, f.n, 4, 

50. Al-beruni (ab.) ,pp. 122-124 ;Also,Babarnaraa, I, p, 485. 

51, Akhravat, jayasi Granthawali, pp, 319-320, v. 23, Also, p. 328, 
V.37. 

52, Padmavat, p,417, v. 412. 
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Butcher or »3adhik* or * <hati k* i 

Kabirdas has referred to the people engaged in this 
job as a separate professional group, iie has called them 
’Kliatik^^ who slaughtered the an.mals and sold their flesh. 

However, he has also referred to them as 'Badhik' or 
54 

killer. 

Rahim has used another word for t.;em and, tnat is 
»Kasai'^^ their women- folk have been referred to as 'Kasain*^^ 


53. Kabir Granthawali, p.i24, v. 27. 

54. Ibid, p,376, v. 11. 

55. Rahiman Vilas, p.31, v. 37. 

56. Ibid. 
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Some Other I-rof essiopal Groups ; 

To cater to the growing sophisticated and refine;.’ 
requironionts of the richer section of Lne Indian Society, 
there arose a few otler classes* Orie such group catered to 
tfieir- needs of perfumes and scents. They were known as 
'Gandhee^*^ 

Another group was that of Jewellers, They provided 
precious stones, gems and jewellery for tne ladies. They 
were known as ’jauharit^ 

Water was a daily necessity ond this requiremenf was 
met by the employment of the water-carrier, known as 'Sakka» 

Travelling in the Medieval times was not only urisafe 
but also tedious. To focilitate tiie travellers, ’Sarais'^^ 


57, Reshimun vilas, p.33, v. 57; Also, Arthakatha, p.3. 

58, fiahiman vil^^s, p,29, v.7. 

59, Rahim'-’U vil.-js, p,33, v. 55, 

60, Akbarnarna (geveridge), III, p. 381." a home in a 

foreign land." 
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or rest-houses were built at regular intervals. These 'Sara is' 
had inn-keepers- both men and women, known as 'Shatiyars* and 
' Bhatiyar ins * respectively, who provided food and facilities 
to the travellers on payment. 

There were people specializing in the production of 
utensils etc. They were called 'Thathera«°- They must have . 
been in quite a big number as utensils such as pots, pans etc. 
also required their services for mending also* And, if, they 
needed polish and brightness, tfie 'Sikligar^ were there to do 
the needful. 

64 

Many a houses wer.> made of mud and thatched roof « 
liven the stone or bricK - built houses, had a 'Kutcha' courtyards. 
Therefore, they needed regular plastering \4/ith the erw-dung 
or simple mud. This was done by the 'Thopin'.^^ 

The people also used to read and write, for which they 
needed paper, as well as, ink.And, These things were manufactured 
locally by the people &KlUed in their jobs. The 'Kagdin'^^ or 


61. 

Rahiman vilas, p. 32, v. 45 

ci 46, 

62, 

Rahiman Vilas, p,37,v,l06. 


63. 

Kabir Granthawali, p,10&, v. 
v, 53. 

3, Also , Rahiman vilas, p.33, 

64. 

Kabir Granthawali, p,3i0, v, 12; Also, Padmavot , pp, 355-356, 
v,356 Terry, p,i29, Also, Mauncci; p.299; Bernier, p, 252. 

65. 

Rahiman vilas, p, 36, v.92. 


66. 

Ibid, p.37, V.108 
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the pciper - maker tried to meet +he groining demand of the paper. 
And, the ink-makers were kna-^n as ‘Kiasikarin’ 

Similarly, we get a reference of the soap-manufacturers, 
who produced it locally. They were known as ’Sabnigarin.^^ They 
manufactured soap-a thing of much need in everyday life. 

The other professional groups mentioned, include, the 
69 

•Kachchi' or 'Kachchin' ; that is, those who grew the vegetables. 
They were a specialized branch of cultivators* But, those who 
sold vegetables formed yot another group. These were known as 
’Konjar* or ’Kon^iari'^*^ or, also, 'Kunjar* and 'Kunjari 'respecti- 
ve ly . 


Then there v^ere those who made bows and arrows, known 
71 

as 'Kamagir' and 'Tirgir', 

As the horses formed an integral part of the life in 

7p 

the sixteenth century, North India, the ferrier or the 'Naiband' 
assumed all the more importance. He fitted the horse-shoes on 
the feet of the horses, and was much in demand. 


er' . Rahim Vilas, p. 37, v.l 10. 


68 . 

Ibid, 

p. 36, verses 

90 and 91. 

69 . 

Rahiman vitas, p.31, 

, verses 35 S. 36. 

70 . 

Ibid, 

p. 30, verses 

23 fi. 24. 

71 . 

Ibid, 

p.32, V.47. 


72. 

Ibid, 

p.39, V. 134, 
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Then we come across a reference of the Muslim workers 
both men and women, who mended 8. made the 'Duff, a type of srm 11 
drum-a musical instrument , Their makers and menders were called 
'Duffali' and 'Duff alini”^^ Then there were smaller pots]"^ which 
were used for keeping oils etc. These were known as *Kuppa» or 
'Kuppi' there makers, came to be kn"v;n as ' Dabgar in 

E^ang was a popular intoxicant used by the people of 
the Medieval India. Their sellers were called 'Bhangeri' and their 
women- * K^anger ini’T^ 

We also gat a reference of the wood-cutter or wood - 
feller, who was known as 'lakadhara*, as well as, ’Lakadharin' 
or •KathiHari'T’^ 

Similarly, we have references of a class of people, 
whose profession was to sell grass- must have been for the use 
of the cattle?. That, this class existed at the subsistence level 

73. Rahiman vitas, p. 38, v. 126, 

74. These pots must have been similar to the modern ink pots. 

75. Rahiman vi^aS, p.36, v. 100, 

76. Ibid, p. 38, V. 116. 

77. Ibid, p. 38, V. 122. 
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is clear from its d'--scripti'^n by Rahim : 

TTl'q ^ ^ ^T?f i 

^ t ^FT j ^ I I 

Thus, it is evidont that th.e grass-sellers, too, 
had come to occupy a peripheral place in the social orbit, 

y^cfobats and Ju g glers i:tc. 

The Kcfobats or 'liats' are reciularly referred to, 
in the literature of the sixteenth century, 'fie have a specific 
references of the 'Wat' or acYbbat as those people who received 
money on special occassions : 

79 

==IT^ HTF TT^ f^WT^fr iTTf I 

Jayasi calls theiT women-folk as 'Bedinis'®^ and talks about 
their viiastery of various triolfv£ v/hich they performed with 
lightening speed i 

I ^ Trf ^ ' 


78, Rahiman vitas, p.4, v. 30. 

79, Manas, p.290, v. 319. 

80, Padrnavat, p. 109, f.n. 7, 

81, Padrnavat, pp, 108-109, v. 112. 
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Similarly, there are ample references of 'Nat' in the verses 

- . . 82 
burdas too. 


Thus, it appears, that, theyput on different masks 
and make-ups while, showing their tridiCs. They were also adept 
in climbing over the heads and shoulders of others in pyramid- 
like formations and, kept the spectal-*”^ glued to their tricks. 

^ = 12 ^ 1 ®^ 

They also pei'formed tricks, with their eyes covered, that is, 
tied with a piece of clot^i” They danced and made various posture 
as per the musical rhythW, wearing various dresses or mako-ups- 
thus entertaining people. 

They would also >«ould their todies, flex them and 
climi up on the ropes or bamboo pol«s. They had, thus, formed 
a separate professional class among the entertainers too. 


82, Sur Sagar, 

. 1, P- 

31, V. 98. 


83. Sur Sagar, 

, I. P. 

31, V. 98. 


84. Ibid. 




85, Ibid, pp. 

67-68, 

V, 205; Alsoj Rahiman 

vitas 

86. Rahiman vilas, p 

.ll.v.lOi; Also, p*34, 

V, 71 
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Since, they depended on their skills end tricks for their 
living, they also became greedy- with a desire to earn 
maximum, from each performance ; 

87 

Those who performed various tricKS entertained 
people and, thereby, carried their livelihood were also known 
as 'Bajigars'?® They tamed and trained monkeys, tied them to 

a string and, these monkeys, then exhibited their triclfLS and 
89 

entertained people. 

They put on various forms and expressions to entertain 
the masses. Their expressions kept chanti'tvj' and the eyes moved 
throughout depicting various emo-tion!^ Kabirdas, while, refertm*^ 
to the variety of the world, compo-res it to the world of the 
Bajiigar, which is changing continuously and is never stationary 

^TT, 'TT^rr 


87, Sur Sagari,pp. 96-97, V, 292. 

88. Rahiman vitas, p.H, v. 118, 

89. Sur Sagar, I, p. 108, v. 326 ; » 

90, Kabir Granthawali,p,209, v,i09. 

91, Sur Sagar, II, p, 128, v, 3009. 

92. Kabir Granthawali, p, 287, v, 34, 
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That, their women-folk were also adept in 
performing these various tricks is evident from the perusal 

of contemporary Hindi literature of the sixteenth century. 

Q3 Q4 

They are referred to as 'Nati'^ or ’Bajigarin' or even 
’Bedini‘^? 

It appears that, they had made their presence felt 
in the Medieval Indian Society. 

But, their emergence as a separate class of profe- 
ssionals was quite recent then,. They were, thus kept lower 
down in the societal order and, hence referred to, as ‘Neech ' 

96 

or lew -born in the contemporary literature,^ 


93, Sur Sagar,I, p,16,v,45, 

94, Rahiman vilas, p. 38, v, 118, 

95 , padmavat,pp. 106-109, v, 112, 

96 , Sur Sagar, I, p,31, v,l98. 
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Thieves. Robbers, Gamb l ers Etc : 

In the sixteenth century North India, we come 
across, certain professions which are difficult to classify 

as classes- but, there w'as one similarity running through 

Q7 

them- that, they were all of a parasitical nature. The 
votaries of these professions or occupations did not take 
to an honest means of livelihood. They adopted a short cut 
to attain wealth or gain money. 

This category includes the professional gamblers 
as referred to by Kabirdas : 

98 

^ ! 

Abdur Rahim Khan-Khana has also mentioned about thet^^ and 
so has Surdas'l^^ 

Rahim had, in fact, categorized the thieves with 
the gamblers ; 




97. 

Mathur, A.P., 

Thesis, A.U., p,237. 

98. 

Kabir Garanthawali, p,376, v.ll . 

99. 

Rahirnan Vilas, 

, p.i9, V. 183. 

100. 

Sur Sagar, II, 

, P.6, V. 2397. 

101. 

Rahirnan vi£as, 

, p,l9,v. 183. 
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In Surdas, too, we find them nitJntioned together 


^TT , 


In Surdas we also find regular reference about the thieves. Thus, 

it seems that, it became quite prevalent - as a means of liveli- 

103 

hood- in the period of our study. too, has referred to 

1 04 

their activities. 


The thievery or stealing hod been perfected as a 
technique by the thieves. Being skilled, they entered a house- 

full of inhabitants and accomplished their job : 

105 

^ €ltT rfr I I 

As they were adept in the easy meuns of earning their bread 
butter, tl'iey never felt like leaving the profession that 
became a means of survival and subsistence fovthem : 

J06 

ritT ^ ft 1 


102. Sur Sagar, II, p.6, v. 2397. 

103. Sur Sagar, I, pp. 60-61, V.i86;Also S,3;II,p, 108, v, 2903 &,p,l09, 
v.2908. 

104. Aakhrx Kalam in Jayasi Granthav;ali, p,344, v,i4, 

105. Sur Sagar, II, p.iiO, v. 2917. 

106. Sur Sagar, II, pp. 122-123, v.2979. 
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But, sometiines in their greed they also suffered a loss- were 
either caught or went bo-vre- handed ; 

'OT 1 

1?^ ^ , mm »7t’T 1 1 

Apart from the gamblers and thieves, we also find 
a regular reference to the •Thugs’^®® Surdas has also mentio>ved[ 
them in his Sur Sagar^;*^ They used to win their bread by befoP- 
ling people and, by the use of strategetn ; 

?rr^ ^ ft'I i * ° 

That, the smugglers, too, had started their prof ess\’br\ 
is evident in a verse of Surdas : 

^ tR I -etr -w W i 

en I i 

But, it seems that, it was not rampant, as we do not have regular 
and repeated references to it in the literature of our period 
of study. 


107. Sur Sagar, II, pp. 122-123, v, 2979. 

108. Bihari Satsai, p,17, v,556; Also 252 Vaishnavon ki varta, p.2l, 

109. Sur Sagar, I, pp. 60-61, v. 186, 

110. Ibid; p.61, v. 187; Also, p, 750, v, 2032. 

111. Sur Sagar, I, pp. 153- 154, v. 411, 
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Surdas has also referred to the art icle — lifters , 

1 1 7 

who liffed things and r<JLi away. These \tJeTe knovm as *Ucnhakka'.' 
Others were pick-pockets or ’Ganthi kata^^^, living on it. 
also find a mention of those using force to gain money or 
materials. Since, they used the wo."'dGn stick as a means of 
forcing others to part with their belongings they were called 
’Lath- Bans And, Surdas calls them Social deviants or 

115 

’Apmargi' and their means as unjust. 

But, Surdas had included the robbers or ’batpars’ 

(also Batmars) in his list of th.e social deviants ; 

aitTJTTTTft aF^T'nfl'V If * 

Awnd, for the act of robbery ho has used the term ' Batpar i^ 

Another contemporary poet Jayasi also mentions aboutthem - but, 

1 1 n 

calls them ’Batmar' a slightly different word from the 
•Batpar'. 

112. 3ur Sagar I, pp, 60-6i, v. 186. 


113. 

Ibid . 



114. 

Ibid. 



115. 

Sur Sagar, 11, 

, p.i08, V. 

2903; Also, p.i09, V. 2908, 

116. 

3ur Sagar, 11, 

, p.108, V, 

2903. 

il7. 

Sur Sagar, I, 

pp. 60-61, 

V, 186, 

118. 

Padmavat, p. 131, v. 136 

. Also, f/xigavati, p.3il, v. 360, 
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These robbers had organized themselves in groups 
and bands. They chose their locations after a proper geogra- 
phical study and, then way-laid the travellers etc. enroute ^ 

As a matter of fact, they chosa hilly locations or those with 
a dense grov/th. They also chose the forests with small walking 
tracts and inaccessible passes through the hills or forests : 

a(T>i ^ i crrrT i 

1 20 

SfVr TTTT 1 ^mTrT 1 

It appears from the perusal of the Hindi literature 
of the sixteenth century, that the robbers did not limit their 
activities on the active trade and travellers' routes, they were 
also active in the towns and cities of f/;edieval North Indi^?"^ 

The Beggars 

The beggars have been referred to by the poets of 
Medieval India Jayasi specifically mentions about them in 
his Padm^vat : 

fwft' ^ 123 

119 . Pada^vat, p. 131, v. 136, 

120. Ibid. 

121. Padmavat, pp, 467-468, v. 453; Also, Aakhari Kalam, 

Jayasi Granthawali, p. 344, v, 14, 

122. padmavat, p.3, v. 3; Rahiman Vitas, p.i4, v, 132. 

123. Ibid. 
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Another poet, influenced by the Sufi thou-.jht, Manjhan >(sntions 
i 94 

about them. in Qutbun's Mr iijavati-too, vve get a reference of 
the beggars, which proves that in order to eicp out a living 
they also travelled to different places i 

^ " arriy " i — 

Thcit, they were a professional class cutting across 
the lines of the castes, sub-casf(.'S etc. is evident as nowKere 
in the literature, we find menti'-'n of beggars on caste llVbs. 
They were, thus, a parasitic professional class. 

T he Gar dgnt frr or ' M.a 1 i » ; 

Gardens were tended and maintained in India from the 
early days. After the advent of the Mughals, the gardens received 
a tremendous im^.etas, as Babar himself was interested in thero'^^^ 

1 97 

He made them an integral part of his Architecture*'^' Thus , 
it became ij-nperative for the state,,- too, to engagers number 
of gardeners. These gardeners were known as * Mali'^^® and, 

124, Madhu Malti, p, 99, v, 232, 

125, Mrigavati; p. 127, v. 156, Also Rahiman vitas, p,3, v,19. 

126, Babar nama, pp ,381^665; pp, 531-532; pp, 533, 634 etc* 

127, P. Brown , p, 89. 

128, Ardhakatha, p,3. 
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due to the new impetus givt.'ti r.o it, mubt have o-ssumed an 
important role in the socle t/ of the sixteenth century. 

North India. 

That , the example of the king or Badshah, would 
have been emulated by his subordinates. Chieftains, Officers 
and the richer section of the society is evident with the 
employment of a number of hV.alis* by them : 

^ '• efff ifEi irrf^ 1 1 

They also made a special head -gear worn by men on marriages 
known as 'Mor* : 

^ 

It seems, that the Mor was made of leaves, flowers etc. and, 
i3L 

thus, prepared by the 'Malin* or the i.iali's wife. 

On marriages and other socio-religious ceremonies, 
a special decoration was done, known, as ’Toran*, or 
attaching leaves (especially mango leaves) on a siting ftnd 
putting them on tie doors, windows, entfances and atrehes etci^^ 

129. Mrigavati, p.l67, v, 201; Also, p, 168, v* 202, 

130, Padmavat, p. 130, v, 135, 

131. Ibid. 

132, A custom practised even today. 
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Knd, this was also done b/ the jV.alin or women folk of this 
professional class ; 

5Tr1%=fr I 133 

It is evident, that, they constituted an important 
class in the Medieval Indian Society. 


Fishermen or ' * Machchuwara « : 

Kabirdas has referred to this class of professionals 
in his verses and calls them ‘Mahroo’l:^^ They used the hook 
(i,e, fishllvie) to catch the fishesl^^ 

1 36 

And, that the hook was known as ‘Galka*. Apart from the hook, 
they also used the net or 'jam -to catch fishes'i^'^ 


133, 3ur Sagar, I, pp. 274-275, v. 40, 

134, Kabir Granthawaii, pp, I9I-I92, v. 77, 

135, Kabir Granthawaii, p, 51, v, 16, 

136, Ibid, 

137, Kabir Granthawaii, pp, 191-192, v* 77, Also, p,344,v.7. 
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The House-hold workers And Servants : 

•Very rich man kept a cook'^^^ in his kitchen, which 
139 

was hygenically a clean place, ^ The cooks were, generally 
Brahmans But , he had a number of »Kahars> and helpers to 

assist him during the preparation of meals, and for cleaning 
141 

the utensils. 

They also kept faicows or 'Baz’ to hunt a number of 

• 142 14 ^ 

birds ^ f or which they were specially trained by Bazdar, 

Thus, the name of this professional group came from their 

association with the 'Baz’, Practised by the Emperor the 

'Bazbaji' must have percolated down to the richer sections, 

thereby, necessitating the employment of a number of these 

skilled workers. 

The richer section of the populace used horses for 
riding* thereby, making it imperative to keep a servant for 

the upkeep and training of the horse. He was known as ’chirwadar' 
144 

or •Sai'^ees' 


138. Rahiman vitas, p.8, v,76, 

139. Ain III, p.24. (Sarkar) 

140. Pyrard , I, p, 377, Also Ovington, p,3l2} And ! Mr iga vati, 
p,367, V. 424. 

141. Ardhkatha, p,3. 

142. Ain, pp. 304-307. 

143. Rahiman vitas, p.37, v. 112. 

144. Rahiman vitas, p. 39, v, 135. 
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They used carts for the purpoS'^s of conveyance 
and transportation. These carts were driven by the drivers, 

1 ACj 

known as, 'Gadi Bar' 

They also kept elephants, looked after by a 'Mahawat^^^ 

The camel- drivers, similarly kept by them were known as 
147 

•Sarwani' , Apart from the regular gate-keeper and the 
148 

usherer, there were special guards to keep the house well 

protected. And, since, they carried guns with them, they are 
149 

referred to as 'Bandookchii 


The Slaves ; 


The slaves were generally .kept by the richer section 
1^0 

of the society for a number of works, “ That, due to the 
"Persian influence, the term 'Gulam* became a prevalent tei'm for 
them is also evident, from a perusal of SurSagai’^:!' 


145. Rahiman vifcas, p, 39, v. 128, 

146. Ibid, v. 130. 

147. Ibid, V. 132. 

148. A.P. Mathur, p.229. 

149. Rahiman vitas, p. 33, v.60 

150. Ain,p .263 cAkbax preferred calling them 'Chelef' 
151., Sur Sagar,Il,p,99. v. 2857. 
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Surdas, in fact, uses the Hindi equivalent (Dasi 8. Das) also : 

rv 152 

Thus, the slave’s son, too, was considered an out-caste. They 
were neither given a place in the caste hierarchy, nor could 
they crystallize into another caste or sub-caste is, thus- 
evident. Hius, according to Surdas' depiction, he had no 

1 53 

social status in the medieval Indian Social stratification. 

The slaves were, generall/, bought by the slave 

1 54 

dealers or Dalals in times of famines and epidemics, when 
either the parents sold their children or they became orphans, 
because of the parents' death and, so, were bought into 
captivit/'i^^ The owners who, thus bought them, had every right 
to sell off their slaves^^ On certain ceremonial occassions, 
too, the slaves were given as presents. For example, they .were 
included among other things - in the dowry too : 

ri'? ar^ I-' 157 ^ 

TulsidaP® and S-urdas"^^^ have both used 
the word 'Dasi' for the slave-girls. But, somewhere , later on, 
in the Medieval period, the nomenclature that gained prevalence 
was ’Londil"^^^ 

152. 3ur Sagar, I, p.79, v. 244. 

153. Ibid. 

154. Refer to the Matiram Satsai, p,493, v. 472* 

155. Sur sagar ,( Bombay) p,408, 

156. Kabix Granthawali (k.N.P. 3, Varanasi) ,p. 124 ;A1 s^, A in, p. 263, 

157. Manas, p, 299, V. 325, 2; Also 84 Vaishnavo'n ki varta-p,36. 

158. Ibid. 

159* Sur Sagar, I, p. 79, V. 244, 
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CHAPTER IV 

The Posit lam of Wonian i 

The study of any Society or Social structure is, 
in fact. Incomplete without a study of women in that society. 
Her status, as a matter of fact, is the measuring yard for 
assessing the standard of culture of any age or clime, ^ Hindi 
literature of the 16th century is full of the glimpses of the 
condition of women in that period. Needless to sey the views 

of the poets are the reflections of the contemporary social 
2 

tnilie.u. 


Menu, the ancient Hindu law- giver has ascribed a 

3 4 

dependent, yet honourable status to women in our society. 

Similarly, the Muslim women, too^enjoyed a dignified status in 

Society, as ordained in the Holy Quran, ^ Thus, it is apparent 

that, a change in the social laws and customs vis-a-vis the 

women- which came to be evolved, later •n, were a result of the 

changed set-up of things or circumstances,^ Thus, the position 


i« Misra, Rekha, 'Women In Mughal India', p»l, 

2* Marwick, The Nature of History, p«70. Also, A Fitzslmous, 
Introduction, and A. Toynbee, p,534, 

3, Menu, p. 195* 

4, Ibid, Manu, pp« 85-86, 

5 , The Holy Quran ( Eng. Tr,) pp. 205-206. 

6, P*N, Chopra, Ghimpses of social life, p, 62, 
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of the women deteriorated during the Turkish rule in India 
This is, in fact corroborated by Al-beruni »s descriptions. 
According to him, the Hindus always consulted their wives 
in the hours of problems and crises? Thus, it was in the period 
after Al-beruni, that this change might have come about, that 
is, as an impact of the Turkish rule in India, This change was 
in fact, basically, due to the growth of general sensuality 

and sexual indulgences, due to which, an unhealthy attitude 

g 

developed on all sides; 

The contemporary situation has been aptly summed 
up by Tulsidas : 

5fttT % tirtr i 

w 3r1V 'TlfT I P 

She was considered to be *May8» or illusion personif ied'^'^ and, 
thus, responsible for all the ills, evils and calamities in 
the society. 

7. Uisra, p, 129. 

8. Sachau., I,p.l8l. 

9. K.M, Ashraf, pp, 133 - 136. 

10. Manas, p,674, v,43. The same verse is In ’Dohawali»too, 
p,9i,v.266, 

11. Ibid; Also, Kabix, p.67, v,9 & p.l97, v* 87. 
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That, she was not the truth, rather was an illusion 
has also been brought forth by Sant Dadu Dayal t 

^T?bT ^ mfr I 

^ci ^ =r 3rrqT n 

It was considered that, it was woman, who distorted a man's 
affection, intelligence and mind thus, depriving him of 
Bhalcti, salvation and knowledgei*^ They were, thus, condemned 
not only as polsonous^^ and inflammable but were also 
treated as the gateway to Hell^T Kabir, in fact calls them 
totally untrue j 

VtTJ !J3tDT arri?T 

IQ 

They were also treated as less intelligont,^ fools 
and ignorants'?® She was not only a fool but also very weakf^ 
that is, easily swayed. They were, contemptuously compared to 
drums, yokels, low«oaste men and beasts- all to be beaten to keep 
them on the right path t 

3t5i n^fT qr^ I ^ i 


i2*Dadu Dayal ki Bani, I, pp. 131-132. 

IS.Kabir, p.67, v,8. 

14. Ibid, V, 10. 

15. Ibid, v.ii, Also, p.i97,v.87, 

16. Ibid, v,l2, 

17. Kabir,p,68,v.i5;Also, p.69,v.24, 

18. Ibid,v.i4. 

19. Padmavat, p.l27,v.l32, Rahiman vilas ,p,47, v*56. 

20. Manas, p.i2i,».ii9.2;Al5o,p.64,v.57(^*) And,p.66S,v.34.2 

Sur Sagar,II,p.366,v,401i end, also, Rahiman vilas, p.6,v.57. 

And, Padawali Bandiya of Vidyapati Thakur,p.256. 

21. Manas, p.i037,v.l44.8j Also, Padawali Bangiya,p.256. 

22. Manas, p.769, v. 583. 
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It was the physical chana of the woaen by which, 
they beguiled and, in fact, managed to rule the men-folk,^^ 

Bu't, ultimately, the men^s feel deprived and humiliated once 

24 

they realize the truth. But, they continued to be trapped 
by these charmers j 

^ 'frl^ P 

The women were, thus, considered to disrupt all 
austerity, discipline and order in men's life and drained thes? 
qualities as, if, drying the water pond,^^ They, in fact, 
supposedly, patrotuzad the ills or tine evil qualities like 
lust and greed-^ rather, they were condemned as the. mines of evil 
qualities, themselves^® 

It is, generally believed that the women cry a lot 

and* thus, able to influence the men-folk by invoking 

sympathies. But, since, she was not the truth really- even her 

og 

tears were false and were supposed to be the crocodile tearst 

23# Kabir,pp.67-68^>verses 8* 10 & 14; Also, Manas, p.l037,v,li5. 

and, also Sur Sagar, II, pp, 83-84, v. 2779. 

24* Kabir, p*67* v. 9; Also, p. 197, v,6r7 and Goetawall,p,236,v,57« 
2b. Sur Sagar, 1,p«804,v. 2199 ;Also, Sur Sagar, 11, pp,d3*84,v.2779« 

26. Manas, p«674,v.43.1« 

27. Manas, p,675,v.43.2, v.43.3 & v,43*4; Also,p.639,v,16,3* 

28. Manas, p.675,v,44; Also, p,473,v,i61.2. 

29. Manas, p.373, v. 46,4 i v, 47; Also, p.473, v. 161.2. 
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They w«r«, therefore, never expected to be trusted 

upon. The men were not only warned to remain aloof from them, 

30 

SO as, not to be charmed by their guiles, but, also, never to 
trust them- rather, they were to be kept in control always t 

^ \ 

31 

^ 1 1 

Thus, in those times, the actions of women were 

considered to be constituents of what came to be termed as 
32 

"Tiyawaya* or the illusionary world crested by her charms and 
guiles. And, it was not possible for men to understand the 
phenomenon - it was accepted as beyond human analysis s 

^ i m sfrutr i i 

,33 

fqq Tif^ ornl I ^ ^ ^rfr T]f^ »Trf it 

For these several reasons enumerated above, wo find 
that the women were really treated as condemned - so much so, 
that their loss (l,e, death) was never considered a great loss 
by the m«n,^^ 


30. Manas, p# 677 ,v, 46 (mi. ) } Also,p.356,v.26.4;Also,Kablr ,p«67,v«9 
and,p.l97,v,87. 

31. Rahim, p«2,v.l5fAl8o,Mana8 , p.668,v.36.5« 

32. Manas, p,350,v.20,2. 

33. Manas, p.373, v. 46.4 a. v. 47} Also, p. 473,v.l6i.2, 

34. Manas, p.833, v, 60.6. 
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The too much freedom given to women was never considered 
a positive thing it was like spoiling them at tiiaes-Just as 
the ‘heavy* rains destroyed or dissolved the mud-eiralls in 
the fields Yet, on the other hand analysing the 
ceuse of their degradation, the intellectuals or Hindi 
1 iterate urs of the sixteenth century pointed to their being 
in bondage as its main reason t 

^ irriff i tr7TtF|-=r I 

Thus, a woman, who was dependent since her birth on 
father, husband and son respectively^^ could never remain 
contented or happy. Therefore, their very creation was 
questioned on this basis - because of the futility and their 

30 

helplessness,'^ It is, however, evident from the afore-mentioned 

30 

verse,-- ^ that the woman once born was, however, condemned 
to degraded lifef^ 


35 , Manas, p,69b,v.i4,4, 

36, Manas, p,i05,v,i0i,3, 

37, Manu, pp .327-328. 

38* Manas, p.i05,v.l0i.3 

39. Ibid, p,l05,v.l01*3. 

40. Ibid. 
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Birth of pauqhtars : 

A» th« social structure could be best understood 
4i 

by the study of women as its integral part, similarly, 
the analysis of the clrcuastances effected or created by 
the birth of a baby-^girl was considered to be the best 
mirror of the position of women in any society* 

The birth of a daughter was never welcome, 

42 

it was rather considered inauspicious. The very silence 
with which a female child was received was, in fact, 
indicative of peoples disappointment > a relic of the 
Rajput age.^ This continued to be true and especially In 
the royal families in the medieval times, only women 
rejolcsd and feasted on daughter»s birth, whereas, the 
whole court participated in the celebrations on the birth 
of prlnces^^ Even Emperor Akbar did a lot when a son was 
born to him.^^ 

A wife who gave birth to girls in succession 

47 

was not only despised but, al&o, divorced sometimes. 


41. R. Mlsra, p,i, 

42. P.N, Chopra, Society and Culture, p,lll* 

43. Tod, II, pp. 739-740, 

44. Ibid i The Rajput Says • Accursed to the day when a 
woman child is born to me,® 

45. Storia, II, p.343, 

46. Tuzuk ( R. & B.),I.pp.l-2, 

47. Akbamama, III, pp, 83 & 378j Also, Storia, II, p, 343. 
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Th« deplorable custom of girl -infanticide was, however, 
confined only to a very minor section of the less cultured 
Rajput families,'^® 

Thus, we find that everyone desired sons to 
be born to them.^^ And, among the masses, we have evidences 
of celebrations on the birth of a boy, especially in SurSaga?? 
Manas, Padmavat^^ and Mrlgavati,^ 


The Parda System : 

Women held sn honoured position in the vedic 
age and were considered quite competent to take part in 
every aspect of social. Intellectual and spiritual life of 
the race.^ Though, there was a gradual deterioration in 
their position during the period following the Vedic age,'''" 
yet , there are no evidencesof their seclusion or of child 
marriage, The parda system, in all probability, was unknown 
in Ancient India, 


48, Altekar, p,9, 

49* Tuzuk ( R & B ),1, pp.1-2; Manas, p,l80,v*188,l & 188,2; 
And, also, Mrigavati,pp.9»ll, verses 13 t 14, 

50, Sur Sagar,I,pp,191-192, and pp,265-275, 

51, Manas, pp, 18 m86, 

52, Padmavat, p,72,v.73, 

53, Mrigavati, pp, 11-13 verses 15, 16 C 17. 

54, H.S. Gour, 'Hindu law*, p.il74; Also, D.N, Mitter,*The 
Position of women In Hindu law, pp,600-601* 

55, D.N. Mitter, pp.63,79,97 & 100. 

56, Ibid, p, 170 I pp. 196-198. 

57J^ltekar, p, 206. 
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With the advent of Islam and* the subsequent 
release of fresh forces and ideas had its impact on the 
Indian wooen. And, as a result of their following a strict 
•Parda* system^®, it was generally, adopted in India too*^^ 

It may have gained soma roots in medieval north India, 
since, the Muslims became predominant in this part of the 
Country. Where there influence was less, the parda and veil 
were not well established or, if established, it was only 
very nominal, as in regions from the Rajputana to the Deccan^' 

Thus, it is evident that, it was adopted by ttv 
Hindu women as a protective measure to save their honour 
at the hands of the foreign i^'^aders, as well as, a tendency 
to imitate the ruling class,®'*' For these reasons, it seems , 
that the parda system did become prevalent in North India 
and Bengal.^ However, it could never gain credence among 


58. Persian women and their ways, pp. 60-64; Also Badaoni, 
II,pp. 404-406. 

59. A. Rashid, p.i42; Also D.N. Witter, p,l70. 

60. M. Habib : Indian Culture and Social life at the Time 
of Turkish Invasio n, pp.l09-il0, 

61. R« Misra, pp. 134-135. 

62* Ibid; Also, Padavali Banjiya of Vldyapati Thakur. 
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the Hindu nasses on the whole and was observed mainly 

by the Muslim ladies,^ The Hindu ladies could move out 

of the doors with little or no restrictions, even as 

64 

late as the seventemnth century. It was, however, 
considered enough for the® to have a sheet of cloth 
or ‘dupatta* to cover their heads, only ,ethe women 
of fashion in India are closely preserved by their husbands 
who forbid them the very si<^t of strangers?^ 

The Hindus veil was not necessarily, a separate 
piece of cloth rather, they preferred covering their 
head or even fore-head by the end of the *sarl* or 
clothe that they wore. This was known as ‘Ghoonghat*^®? 

69 

, ^ cFTS-qr It 


63* R, Misra, p« 134, Deleat, p.8i. 

64. Travels In India In the seventeenth Century, p»l82. 

65, P.Nf. Chopra, Society and Culture, p,IIl, 

66, Ovington, p.2IIi Also, Mendels lo,p ,51 ; $toria,iI,pp.333- 
334 and De laet, p,8l. 

67, Persian women And their ways, p.61, 

66, Kabir, pp«275-276,v,i5; Miran Madhuri, p,80,v,I5,Metra 
ka Dhan, p.9, v.i2j Kavitt Ratnakar ,p,l,v.4, 

69. Kabir , pp. 275-276, v.l5. 
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Kablr says that putting on a vtil docs not 
signify the aorality or purity of women* It may, thus, be 
inferred th4t it was customary and, therefore, used^? 

They were, in fact, expected to use this veil 
or ’ghoonghat* while, talking to their elders^^as a mark 
of respect* Moreover, It was treated as an additional 
ornament of a newly* wed bride* who was not expected to be 
shameless and quit the veil t 

72 

=f ffn ^ 3rrT ^ V 1 1 

That, it was considered amoral to talk to 
other men or strangers without a proper veil- or a 
symbolic veil : 

^ i araitrt^r ^■T^ hW- i i 

Thus, the * Trin Ot* or Symbolic veil was considered 
74 

enough , amongst the Hindu wocoen of the sixteenth 
century North India, 

70, Kabir,, pp.2,75- 276 v.l5. 

71* Kaharanana, p.88. 

72. Ibid, p.92. 

73* Manas, p.723,v.83, 

74, Ibid; Also* Sur Sagar, I, pp ,212*213, v, 521 & p*2l4,v*523. 
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Sarly Marriage or Child Marriage ; 

Early marriages or child marriages grew 
into vogue in the Medieval Indian Society and became a 

75 

popular feature of the social life in the Mughal period. 

Both Hindus and Muslims fell a prey to the circumstances 
and practised this evil custom, ‘Hindus, as a protection 
against Muslim invaders, who would not usually carry off 
married women, resorted to early marriage of their daughters,' 

Ralph Fitch while referring to this practice, 

especially among the Brahmans of Bengal says, "Their 

77 

daughters be married at or before the age of ten," The 
Mughal Emperor, Akbar himself, was, as a matter of fact, 

78 

totally against early marriages and wished to check them. 

By the time of Jahangir, however, marriages 
could be performed, when they were children of four years 
of age,^^ 


75. H* Misra, p. I3i. 

76. P,N. Chopra, Society and Culture, p,i26,f ,n,66, 

77. Foster, Early Travels ,p,84;Al5o, p.l7; Bengal In 

The i6th Century, p, 178; Badaoni, II, p,349; Altekar,p,73 

78. Ain, I, p.277. 

79. Pelsaert, p.84; Wlthington (Early Travels), p.221; 
Mandelslo, Travels, p, 58. 


76 
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The famous Hindi poet of the sixteenth century, 
jayasi has referred to this evil practice of child marriage. 
Accordingly the father of a girl, who attained the age of twelve 
became worried for her marriage : 

80 

Even Tulsidas mentions about his Ra« to be a 'kishore' 
or adolescent, when he had gone for the 'Site Swayamvar', 

fll 

where he was married , That, he was still almost child-like 
is evident,®^ Moreover, King Dasrath asks his wives to look 
after their daughters -in-law who are mere children l 

ITT trr amf i 

Another poet of that period has, however, mentioned 
the age of fourteen years, as the marriageable age, for the 
girls t 

84 

lyftmT 3it i 


80« Padmavat, p. 54, v. 54* 

81* Manas, p* 210, v, 222,1 — — — — 

Also, Geetawali, p«107, v, 62 and p. 130,v*80* 

82* Manas, p,238,y*255.2 } Also Kavitawali,pp.l8-19,v,21, 
83, Manas, p*325, v. 354 •4* 

84* Madhu Malti, p,d5, v.lO, Also, Badaoni,!!, p«3X5i 

•Boys were not to marry before the age of sixteen, nor 
gjxls. before fourteen** 
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Polyqamv t 

Hindus with the exception of a few princes and 
prosperous persons, strictly restricted them-selves to 
monogamy, as enjoined by their social custom. In the 
extreme c**** when a wife proved to be barren they had the 
liberty to marry another*®^ 

Among the poets of the sixteenth century, we found 
Qutbun®^ and jay as i®® both of whom have referred to this 
practice, Tulsidas, in order to portray a complete picture of 
the contemporary society, wisely selected the story of 

mythological Ram for his ♦Ram Charit Manas* and, therein, we 
89 

find a reference of polygamy* But, in order to maintain the 
social order, he has himself, suggested people to be monogamous?^ 

Kabir, too, has referred to the practice of polygamy t 

9 I 

^ orq rift' | | 


85, P.N. Chopra, Society & Culture, p«ll2; Also Bengal in the 
16th Century, p«l78; Hamilton, I, p, 159; Also, Herbert*$ 
Travels, p,39; Refer, De Laet, p*86, 

86, P.N. Chopra, Society & Culture, p,ll2; Ain, I, p,277; 

Also, Badaoni,!!, p.367. 

8 7, Mrigavati, pp, 325.332, v, 377-384, 

88. Padmavat, p, 127, v,l32; Also, pp. 438-458,verse8 433-445, 
89# Manas, pp.180-181, verses 189,3;Refer also to Chandayan 
pp. 95-96, V.13 and Frith vi Raj Raso,pp .293-328. 

90. Manas, p.94i, v. 24.1, Ain,l,p.277. 

91* Kabir, p. 202, v, 96. 
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But, it seems to be practised only by the richer section is 
obvious- as we have the description of a rich man's mansion, 
where his wives are wailing after his death, 


Dowry > 

The dowry seems to be an old custom, which, gradually, 
became rigorous^^in the Medieval period. And, due to this 
reason, the marriages of the girls, sometimes, became a difficult 

problem. At times, the marriages of poor girls depended on 

95 

the bounty of the statepr the benevolence of a Sultan, or, 
solely on the generosity of those who were economically we 11- 
off Thus, it seems that, the dowry formed an ia^portant 
item of marriage expenditure in Medieval India and, even the 
poor families could not have hoped to escape from It?^ 


That the dowry was prevalent and popular in the 
sixteenth century North India, is evident from the perusal of 
the contemporary Hindi literature, where, it has been referred 
to , as *Dahej» or *Daij*?® 


92. 

93. R. Misra, p, 131, 

94. Ibid; Also, I.F.S., pp. 349- 351, 

95. T.F.S. ,pp,349- 357. 

96. Ibid, pp. 447-448; Also Bananl, p*117. 

97. A Rashid, Society & Culture, p,i31. 

98. Manas, p.X05, v.lOO.5; Also, p.299,v«325 &. p,308fv.333; And 
Sul' Sagar,l,p.l95,v.47i ; Also, Sur Sagac , 1 1, pp. 542*544, 
V.4190 & V.4I92; Padraavat, pp.273-275, verses 286 and 287; 
And, Also. Mrigavati, p*l2l, v. 150. 
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The dowry included apart from the articles and various 

QQ 

other things of daily use things such as ’gold, gems’^'and cash 

[Dams or coln8)^9^ rugs and clothes, especially, silken clothes} 

orecious stones^®^ Decorated chariots and beds^®^ It even 

included horses, elephants”^?^ cows and buffaloesi®*^ It also 

106 

consisted of a number of sla-ves and slave- girls* However, 

It seems, that this evil (of dd«»ry-sysitem) was neither as 
rigorous nor as abused as in Bengal, where even a younger 
lister of the bride, was given away as a part of the dowry. 

On the authority of Abul Fazl, it can be assumed that 
:he system of dowry seems to have been absent among the Brahmans 
)f those daysi®® 


.01* Menas, p*299, v*325,2t Also, Mrigavati, p*114,v*142. 

02* Manas, p« 308,v.332«3 & v. 332.4 ;Also, Padmavat,p*415,v,4l0 
03* Manas ( Ibid) 

.04* Manas, p« 299,v*325.2} Also, Padmavat, p.415,v*410; And, 
Mrigavati,p*114,v*142* 

03* Ibid; Also, p«308,v*332*3 & v*332*4; 

06* Manas, p.299, v.325*2. Also, Padmavat, p.413,v*410* 

07* T*C. Dasgupta cited in R* Misra, p*l3i; Also, M.Dattais 
History of Bengali Subah, p*71. 

08* Ain ( J.8i S >, III, p.339; R.Mi5ra, p.l31; Also, P.N.Chopra 
Glimpses of Social life, p«66* 


101 
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Thelr Rol»s As Wives t 

Thd position of wives with regard to their husbands 
were that of dependents'®^ in honourable subordination, at least, 
as long as mutual relations remained cordial. Jahangir wrote in 
his Tuzu^ t " It is a maxim of Hindus that no good deed can be 
performed by men in the social state without the partnership or 
presence of the wife whom they have styled the half of manll 


Moreover, the husbands were expected to be loving and 

114 

affect! ''ate towards their wives. They were to have a protective 
attitude towards their wlves-had to care for them, and provide them 

ii o 

security. The wives, as a matter, seem to control the house- 
hold expeoditurei^^ apart from supervising its general affairsi^^ 

in return, the wives were expected to serve their 
husbands most loyally, even, if , they wars egoistic and short 
tempered : 

^ I 15 

y r^T i 3rrTtr j 

109* P.N, Chopra, Society & Culture, p.ilS; Stavorinus,I,pp.44<>-441, 

110, Tuzult (R. 8. B.),l, p.359a 

111. Manas, p.618, v.3; Ovington, p.331. 

112* Manas, p. 618, v,4 and v.i; Also, p,619,v.i*6. 

113, Maeauliffe, Sikh Religion, I,pp.2-3J Altekar,p«396. 

114, Ibid. 

115, PadiBavat,p,385,v.38l, 
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In serving their husbands, they should consider 
themselves as no better than the slaves^^^ That is, they 
should do everything and anything to please their masters. 

They should in fact, visualije their husbands as the pivot 

117 

or centre of lives and relationships, hence onwards. Thus, 
once married, they were expected to forget their father's 
abode - the wealth, prosperity or cctnf orts-they were provided 
by their fathersi^® 

They were, further, expected to shower love at the 
feet of their husbands - howsoever, he may have been,^^ There 
was never a suggestion for them to go against their husbands 
or their wishesi^® Moreover, she should not only do all the 
house-hold work, despite the presence of a number of servants 

I7i 

and «aid7 but, also remain: strictly obedient to their 
122 

husbands, s 

123 

TT^ i 


116, Sur Sagar, I, pp. 197-1 98, v. 479; Manas; p,623,v,4,5, 

117. Manas, p,416,v,97;Also,p*623,Y*4.3, 
lie. Manas, p,4i6, verses 97*1 and 9e«l* 

119« Manas, p. 623, v« 4«5. 

120« Manas, p.624, v, 4.10. 

121* Manas, p.943,v. 23.3. 

122. Ibid; Also, p.309, ^.333.3. 

123. Dadu Dayal kl Banl, p.95. 
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It is apperent that, they were continuously stressed 
to treat their husbands as God j 

I 1 ( 

And, thus, serve them, not only continuously and ccmslstently 

135 

but* also, in all possible manner. They were expected to 

fan their husbandi^^ and, to press their feet to drain out 
12T 

th® tiredness or exhaustion Further, they were expected 
to be righteous and conscientious always and not to have a 
false pride or egoi^® 


124, 

Uenas , 

, p.l05,v,10l.2. 



125, 

Manas, 

, p,390,v,66,l. 



126. 

Manas, 

, p,390, V. 66.2i Also 

Rahim, 

,P,55,y.115. 

127. 

Manas , 

, p ,390, v,66. 3 j Rahim , 

p. 47 , 

v,52 & p,66, v,115. 

128'; 

Manas, 

, P. 943 ,. v.23,4. 
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WCTwen and Morality t 

W« find that women in Medieval India, were expected 
to conform to a high moral standard and condemned with any 
violation of it* They were, thus, required to remain aloof 
and lead almost sdciuded life. Those wandering about were, 
in fact, condemned : 

^ 129 

^ aR fwt’ft i 

And, especially, the women of the higher classes or castes 
were never expected to move out freelyi^® They were scolded 
for it j 

^ 131 

rjT^ ^ R arp?T^ I 

This was so, more in the case of the unmarried 
girlsi^^ They were not even expected to adorn themselves with 
ornaments and cosmetici^l 

TdnTT I R qrr^ taR ^rmT 1 1 * 

129# Sur Sagar,II, p*32,v.2509; Also, p.33, v# 2514* 

130* Sur Sagar, IX »p*40* v*2557* 

131, Sur Sagar, H,p*41,v*2559 & v* 2561 j Also, pp,60#*61,v,2665* 
132* Refer, 1,2 & 3 above, 

133* Kabir, p*48,v* 125* 

134. Ibid. 
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Th»r« was much stress on the fidelity of the 
wcmen In the sixteenth century India, They were supposed to 
be loyal and devoted to one man and that was the husband ; 

I 35 

^ tw I ^ 1 1 

They were, to offer themselves totally at the feet of their 
husbands : 

irf^?rr Di? ^ ^ , 

I 315 

^ Tr% arr^rmf)- ^ 1 1 

Even Eahim expresses similarly t 

3r7J htT fkT'TT^T, m m ^ I 
T^^X<T ^3[cT ctT^T, TfRT 3ftTR 1 I 
Thus, her very existence without her spouse was considered 
impossible. 


Though, considered unholy or impure since birth, 
their salvation lay in total dedication and loyalty to 
their husbands i 

I 38 

arr^rfH Trft trtcr r 

135, Manas, p,623, v,4,5, 

136, Dadu Dayal kl Bani, p.9b, 

137, Rahim, p*50,v.77; Also, Manas, p,623,v.4,3, 

138, Dohawali, pp ,182-1 83, v, 542; Also, Sur Sagar.XI, 
pp. 212*213, v.521 And,p,214,v,523, 
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Even Surdas has expressed a similar view j 

139 

fSRT ?T?TTT 1 1 

M«n were also condeoned, however, for either 
140 141 

having a fancy for other women ^ or for adultery. They 
were warned against lust and entrapment by the physical 
charms of the women : 

M2 

^rfr ^ i ^inprt ^ wr ^ ' 

Whereas, among women, those who did not serve 

their husbands well, were considered as Irreligious or 

143 

deviant or 'Adham'i They must, therefore, not even 
consider taking the name of males other than their husbandil^ 
In fact, the women loyal to their husbands were respected 

145 

and considered great and those disloyal were considered 
to be the most unfortunate women t 

^ 146 

trftt wit i =n-fT 1 1 


139# Sur Sagar,I,p,61i,v,i634, 

140, Manas, p«7bO, v.37,3, 

141, Manas, p,10l5»v,l00,2; Also, p,103X,v,lll,2, 

142, Sur Sagar, I, p.i76,v.438, 

143, Manas, p.623,v,4,3; Also, p,639,v,16.3. 

144, Sur sagar, I,p, 117, v,352. 

145, Manas, p. 1056, v.i26, 3; Also, Dohawall,pp.la2-183,v, 542, 

146, Manas, p.lOl3,v.98*2. 
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Moreovtr, the loyal women were always loved by their 
husbands* Iriespective of the fact of her appearance, 
behaviour etc, i 

5it if ^ Hrtt I ret ?Tt 1 1 * 

Under no circumstances, were the wonen permitted to think 
of insulting or humiliating their husbands - however, old, 
sick, infirm, fool, poor, blind, deaf, bad-tempered or totally 
inefficient they may be^^® 

Thus, women were ejq^ected to follow strict 
fidelity or be ♦Pativratta*^^ Strict morality, subservience 
and devotion to Just one man in their lives was supposed to 
give them enough conviction and will-power. They were, thus 
not expected to commit 'Sati‘ by b-urning in the pyre 

alongwith their husbands, rather , they were to end their 
150 

lives by their own wish, ^ 

147. Kablr, pp, 224-225, v. 138, 

148« Manas, p *623 ,v,4,4« 

149, Refer 1 above} Also, Sur Sagar,I,p,117,v*352* 

150, Mrigavati, p,365,v,422} Also, Manas, p,391,v,67 E, v,67,l. 
And, Also, Dohawali, pp,l82-183, v,542* 
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Aijiong th« »Pativratta* woai«n too, thare was 
no blanket generalization. They were categorized as per 
their levels of laorallty, according to the socially accepted 
norms and standards, rhe first categojry or the most perfect 
•Pativratta'woraen were those, who did not even dream of 
another man,^'^ The second category constituted of those 
women, who were neither true nor loyal mentally, but, due 

to the considerations of religious sanctity and family ?s 
153 

prestige, remained so. 

The third category of the ‘PativTatta' women 
consists of those who, either, duo to lack of opportunity 

1 R-a 

or, due to their own cowardice were not inf idelst'^'^ And, 
finally, those who commit adultery were supposed to be 
destined for eternal helli®^ 


151, Manas, p*623, v,4,6 ; Also, p,624,v,4,7, 

152, Manas, p,624,v,4,7, 

153, Manas, p, 624, v,4,8, 

154, Ibid, 
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SATl t 

Th« greatest tragedy In the life of a Hindu 
155 

woman was the death of her husband . Unlike the Muslins, 
widow • remarriage was not pezmitted among the Hindus in 
the Mughal period, except among some lower classes, 

The *Sati* became a popular custom, as it was 
considered an Impossible task for women of high morality 

and fidelty to dream of a separation from her husband } 

157 

^ ntn ^ 

It was expected of them, to perform ’Sati* 

15S 

alongwith their dead husbands on their cremation. It was 
performed out of sheer love and loyalty for their dead 
husband and also dedication to serve them till at the very 
end of lifei^ 


155, a, Misra, p, 132. 

156, Ibid; Badauni, II, p,367; Therenot, p*119» And,Caveri, 
pp, 256-257, 

157, Sur Sagar,I,p,lo5,v,32l I Also, Manas, p, 391, vers as 67 
and 67.1. 

158, Kabir, p.ll9, v. 34; 

Padmavat, pp,709-7i2,verses 648-651; 

William Fitch, Early Travels (F) pp,20-22;¥ithington, 
Early Travels(F) p,2l9 And De Laet, pp, 87-88, 

159, Padmavat, pp, 709-712, v,648-v, 651 , 
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If, « »an had been bigamous- both the wives were 

expected to perform 'Sati’ at the same pyre, alongwith their 
160 

husband* For other wives, a separate pyre was built- but 
they all committed <Sati' alongwith the cremation of their 
dead husbandi^^ 


However, a reference is found when wives of Raja 

Dasrath were stopped by Bharat from performing this dreadful 
169 

custom. Thus, it might have been successfully prevented in 
certain cases. But, the society, generally, looked down upon 
the widows who did not perform »Sati*i^^ They were not 
allowed to grow their hair long or wear ornaments and good 


The Mughal Emperors being enlightened and benevolent 
were a^ast at this evil custom and tried to ban its practice, 
Akbar is said to have issued an order that a woman should not 
be forced to be a ’Sati* But, it could not he stopped 
altogether, during the Medieval period^^^ 


160, Ibid; Also, Mrigavati, p,336, v, 423, 

161, Mrlgavati,p,365,v,422; Pelsaert,pp,78-79;Storia,li,p,97. 
Also, Purchas,III,pp,49-50. 

162, Manas, p,479,v,169,l ;Pelsaert observed it during Jahangir's 
reign •p»eOs *There are huadreds and even thousands who ' 

do not do it (Sati)*, Bernier has put dovn similar observa- 
tions, p.306« 

163, R. Misra,p,l33; Also Thevenot,p,84; And, Bernie^f, p, 314, 

164, Rahim, p, 12, V. 118; Also, R. Mi5ra,p,i33; withingt on, Early 
Travels, p.2i9; Storia.lll, p,61. And Fitch, Early Travels, 
pp. 20-22. 

165, Badauni, II, p,388. 
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The ladies, comniitting *Satl* carried ‘Sindhorai-^^^ 
or the vatmillon -box with them and, also, put on *mahawar» 
signs of bride-hood. These symbols weve, also required to be 
obliterated alongwith the husband - whose existence was symbo- 
160 

Used by their adornment! ^ However, the women cotwnitting 
•Satl’ removed all the adornments otherwise t 

^ ^ I 

Kabir has questioned the very basis of this custom i 

iff , ar'^cT ^ H ^T^T I 

171 

^ aprrf I I 

The inference is that, since, they had to commit *Sati*- why 
should it not be committed before husbands* death. So that, 
they, ttso, may be given an opportunity to become a ’Sat*. 

Thus, he was airing the voice of protest against this pernicious 
custom - which to him, seems to be based on inequality and 
inequity,^^ 

167, Kabir, p,115, v,12; Also, p,219, v,128; And, Also 
Mrlgavati, pp, 365-366, verses 422 & 423, 

168, Kabir, p,119, v,34. 

169* Kabir, p,115, v,l2, 

170. Ka bir.pp, 207-208, V. 106; Padmavat, pp, 709-712, verses 
648-651. And, Also, Mrigavatl, pp, 365-366, verses 422 & 423, 

171. Kabir, p.ll9, v. 38. 


172. Ibid 
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Jauhar t 

More terrible than the ’Sati’ was the custcwi of 
•Jauhar*, If the enemy happened to be an alien and proved 
to be too strong, then this was the one and the only coursa 
left for the wooen-folk to follow^i:^^ Instead of the ladies 
being captured by the enemy and carried away to their ‘haresa 
the desperate Rajputs Sometimes destroyed them themselves s 

I 74 

^ I *rT^ W ^ i 

At other times, the ' women would them-.se Ives Jump into the 
fire-rather, than be taken away by the enemy* This custom, 
freed the Rajputs from all the worries and attachments. They 
would then put on saffiton robes, qpen the gates of the fort, 
sally forth and die fighting to the last mani^^ The conquerors 

could only find heaps of ashes^l^ 

, 177 

Thus while wocnen would commit 'jauhar*, men would die 
fighting , in the battle fieldi*^® 


173* A.P. Mathur, Thesis, A.U., p.B8, 

174. padiBavat,pp.570«571,v.532;Also,Hains'8 Khytt,I,p.55. 

Akbar NaiBa,II,p,472;Tod,I,pp.363 & 381 & Vo 1. II, pp .744-746. 

175. Padmavat, p.573,v,535; K.M. Ashraf ,p.l93; Babarnama,p,312, 

176. Ibid; Also, Akbamama, II, p.472. 

177* Padmavat, p.6l2,v.651, 

178. Ibid, Aso Ibn Batuta, O.I.B, p,95. 
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The Ladles of tha Professional Classes ; 

or 

The Women-folk of the Occupational Castes ; 

In the Padmavat, we have reference to the women- 
folk of the Kayastha caste, mentioned as ‘Kaithini’ or 
’Kayasthini'i^^ According to jayasis, description* however, 
it seems, that they had acquired a high status in the 
Social stratification, as they are mentioned to be moving 
alongwtth a princes^?® 

Similarly, Jayasi has mentioned, the wcmen -folk 

of the *Sunar‘ or Glodsmith caste, known as ’Sonar i* - they 

Ifll 

too, had {gained in Social status.*^ 

However, we cone across the women « folk of certain 
occupational castes or professional groups, who, themselves, 
became adept in the art or skills associated with their 
prof ®ss ions. The most outstanding example being that of the 


179* Padmavat, p.l77, v. 185j Alto, Rahiman vilas,p.29,v,9. 
180. Ibid (only Padmavat). 

181» padmavat, p, 177, v, 185; Also, Rahinan vilas, p.30,v.l5. 
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\ao 163 

Milk-waman or Gv^alin, Th«y not only milked the ccms, 

but made curd^®*^ butter^^^ apd ghoe^®^ out of it. They also 

acted as vendors and sold the milk and these milk - products 

carrying it in the earthen-ware vessels on their heads and 

going to, as for as the nearest towns and cities frcm the 

their villages, In the daytime, their men-folk went to 

the outskirts of the villages for grazing their cattle and 

it was left for them, to prefare and carry their lunches to 

where they were looking after the cattle,"^®® 

It seems that apart from the washer-men washing 

the clothes, ^®^ the washerwomen, too did the Job and helped 

190 

their husbands not only in washing the clothes, but, also, 

returned these washed clothes to the houses of their patrons 
191 

or customers. 

Similarly, the women-folk of the ‘Nai’^^^ Caste 
also worked in the houses of their patron - customers. They 
applied oil and other such jobs - served the ladies and earned 


182, Sur Sagar, I,p,56. v,l72,p,78, v,242,p,79, v,245 etc;Also, 

padmavat, pp,l30-i3i,v.i3o, - 

183, Ibid, 

184, Ibid, p, 365, v,93l,Also padmavat (ref ,4 above) , 

185, Ibid, 

186, Ibid, Also, pp. 349-350, v.883ip. 356, v, 903 etc. 

187, Sur Sagar, I, p, 365, v, 931; Also, padmavat,pp. 130-131, v, 135. 

188, Sur sagar ,I,p,422,v,l093, 

189, Kabir Granthawaii,]p.50. v.ll;Also, Mrigavati,p,367,v,424, 

190, padmavat, pp. 130-131, v,l35; Also, p.449, v, 438, 

191, Rahiman Vilas, p.39,v,l37, 

192, Kabir Granthawali, p,375, v,il, Sur Sagar, I,p,321,v.798; 
and Arthkatha, p,3. 
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separately, Ihey, thus, applied ♦Chandan' or 'Mahawar*^^^ 
on the bodies and feet of the ladies, respectively on 
certain special occassion, like child-birth, marriages, 
and other important social functions. For all these work 
on such important occasslons, they received a separate 
payment as reward which was called *Neg»^^^ and it was 
customary. AHigned to the 'Nain*^^^ or the barber-woman, 
was the 'Barin*"^^^ she also worked in the houses of their 
patrons,^^® 

Similar was the professional group of ‘Koris*^^^ 

whose women - folk also seemed to work - both industriously 
200 

and skilfully. Since both the spouses worked, they v/ere 
able to live a better life. Inspite of being lower down in the 
social order, ^ they wore rich silken clothes and, at times, 
gave company to a Rajput princess on some occasslons. 


193, Sur Sagar, 1, pp, 274-275, v, 658, 

194 , Ibid, 

195 , It is a custom still in parts of North India to give 
them Ne'g on child-births, marriages and all such 
occassion. 

196, Sur sagar, I, pp. 274-275, v,658. 

197, padroavat, p,i77, v. 185, 

198, Ibid, 

199, Kabir Granthawali, p.i48,v,i0; Also, padinavat,p,177* 
v.185, 

200, Rahiman vilas, p,36, verses 98 and 99, 

201, Ibid. 

202, padmavat, p,i77, v, 185, 
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The women- folk of'Telis* or Oilman, or the »Teiin^^^ 
too, like those of the other professional castes, were 
industrious and worked shoulder to shoulder with their 
husbands. They produced, as well as, ?old oils- by extracting 

it from musterd (edible)^®^ as, well as, from flowers etc. 

205 

for the use in toilet and cosmetics, ^ 

Similarly, the women-folk of the *Chamars«, that 
is, the ‘Chamaris’ or the » Chamar ins * also helped and 

co-operated with their men-f olk-thay, thus, manufactured 

207 

and coloured the shoes and chappals. 

As menial servants, we have the reference of 
Dasi?®® as well as, ’Londea*^*^ who did all sorts of work 

in the house hold. Apart from them, we also have a reference 
210 

of 'Bazdarin’, who was also skilled in training the huntenr - 
birds or 'Bax' or Falcoi?^, Thus, their caste name developed 
due to their association with the hunter- bird called the 
'Baz», We also find a reference to the 'GadiBarin*^)^ that 
is, the woman cart-drivers. 

203# Rahlman vilas,p,32, v,4i* 

204. Ibid, 

205. Ibid. 

206# Rahlman vilas, p#39* v# 139# 

207# Ibid# 

208. Manas, p.299#V.325.2, Also, 3ur 3agar,I,p,79,v.244, 

209 . 84 Valshnavon , .pp, 36^37. 

210. Rahlman vilas, p,37,v.ll2# 

2 li.Ain; pp, 304-307. 

212. Rahiman vilas, p,39,v,128# 
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They were, generally - (especially those of the 

lowest castes) employed for other works like scavenging 

213 

and cleaning. Without these 'Chooharis* or sweeperess, 
every place would have presented a very dirty and dusty 
look. They must have been employed by people, in general, 
as well as, by the state. Similarly, we find the reference 
to 'Domini^^who also did almost the same work of scavenging 
and removing the carcasses of the dead- animals etc. 

water is a daily necessity in every man’s life 
215 

and his household. This requirement was coet by employment 
of female water-carriers also. These were known as either 
iSakkin' or ’Paniharin',^^^* 

Those women, who were employed or those who worked 

to plaster the walls or the floors of the houses with cow- 

217 

dung or mud, were known as ’Thopin’, 


213, ftahiman vilas, p,40, v, 141, 

2l4,Rahiinan vilas, p,34, v, 67, 

215, Rahlman vilas, p«33, v,55, 

216, Rahlman vilas, p, 30, verses 21 and 22. 

217, Rahiman vilas, p.36,v.92» Also padmavat,pp, 355-356, 
V.356, 
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The women-follc of the •Tatnbol ' caste^^® were known 
as * Tambolin* or ’Tamollni' That they, too, helped 
their men-folk in the betel-trade is evident in the refereices 
to them in the sixteenth century, Hindi literature?^® 

Similarly, those dealing with the perfumes and 
perfumery were known as Gandhin?^^ 

We also get reference of women, wood-cutters or 

222 

wood-fellers, known as ‘Lakadharin’ or ’Kathihari* . Those 

who were engaged in the profession of grass-selling were 
223 

known as Ghasin Still others grew vegetables and were 
224 

known as 'Kachchln* And, those who sold these vegetables 
were referred to, as ‘Kunjari* or ’Konjari*^?*^ These were 
still others, who cooked and prepared certain edibles and 
f ood-stuff s ,carrying them on a big plate or *Thaal*, They 
were known as ‘Tabakhini*?^® 


Similarly, in the cloth industry, we have a 

007 

reference of calico-dyers or •Rangrejin* 


218. Those dealing with 'lambool* or betel-that is, betel- 
wa ker * 

219* Rahlman vllas, p,30,v,13. 

220. Rahiman vii^s , p.30 v.i3; Al5o,p.l25. 

221. Rahiman vilas, p,33,v,57; Also, Ardhakatha,p.3. 

222. Ibid,p.3a,v,l22. 

223. Ibid,p.4*v.30. 

224. Ibid,p.3i, verses 35 and 36. 

225* Ibid, p.30, verses 23 and 24, 

226. Ibid, p.32,v.39. 

227. Ibid, p.30, v.l9. 
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Wa hav0 evidencas of a very interesting aspect of 
of women-folk of the occupational castes. We have, so far, 
seen that they, generally, work alongwith their husbands- 
their own contribution- in the profession of their castes 
and families being no less. The most striking case, however, 
is of the wooien-folk of the Kadwar caste, While, their 
men-folk are busy preparing and distilling liquor, it is, 
generally, rather, totally, left for their women-folk to 
sell it because, whenever, we have a reference of a liquor- 
shqp, where the people go to drink, we, inevitably, have 
a reference of *kalali»^^or 'Kalwarl*^^? as selling and 
serving liquor. 

Equally interesting is the case of the women 
23i 

inn-heepers or 'Bhatiyarins * , They provided food etc, 
to the travellers, who rested for the night in their 
sera is while, travelling from one place to another. 

Apart from the women- folk of the professional 
groups or occupational castes, mentioned above, we have 

228, Padmavat, p,l77, v,l85; Also, Rahiman viiies,p,3l^v,31 , 

229, Kabir Granthawall, p,32, v.2; Also, p,234,v,3. 

230, padmavat, p.i77,v,l85; Also, Rahiman vil^s, p,31,v,31 
and p.l25* 

231, Rahiman vi|as, p,32, v,45 and v,46. 

232, For serais see Akbarnama (Beveridge) ,in,p, 381, 
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we have references of yet another professicnal class, 

where the women's contribution was no less. And, this 

233 

was the caste of gardener or 'Malee', Their women folk 
not only helped their husbands or men-folk in the work of 
gardening but, also acted as shoop* keepers selling flowers 
etc, grown in their gardens, at the market-place s 

% ^ 

They also prepared *Mor* worm by men as bride- 

235 

grooms. On marriages and other functions, they also made 

•Toran*^^ and decorated the® on gates, windows, doors 

237 

of the houses where these celebrations were heldt 

The women had taken to one more profession in a 
natural way and that was, acrobatics and Jugglery. 


233, Mrlgavati,p,167,v,20l,p,168,v,202pMso Ardhkatha,p,3. 
234,Padmavat,p,39,v,39, 

235, padmavat,p,139,v.l35. 

236 , Sur Sagar , I, pp. 274-275, V. 40 

237, Ibid. 
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jayasi calls the women-folk of this profession • Bed ini 
and describes the various tricks that they performed 
skilfully and with lightening speed One of the tricks 
performed with ease was climbing up on the head and shoulders 
of others^^ and forming pyramids. In order to entertain 
the peqjle and earn their living, they danced and made 
various postures, as per the musical rhythms, wearing 
various masks and dresses?^^ They would easily flex their 

bodies and climb up to ropes and bamboo-poles etc,"^ They 

043 944 

have also been referred to as ’Bajigarin' and'Nati'T 

The Prostitutes t Vaishyas or Ganlkas t 

That this so-called oldest profession on the 
earth was existent in the Medieval Indian society is no 
surprise. In the sixteenth century North India, the 


238* Padmavat, p,i09, f,n,7* 

239* padmavat, pp. 108-109, v.ll2, 

240, Sur Sagar,I,p.31,v,98. 

241, Sur Sagar,I,pp,67-68,v,205;Also,Rahlflian vil®s, 
p,35,v.76. 

242, Rahiman vilas ,p,ll ,v,lOi ; Also, p,34,v,71. 

243, Rahiman vilas, p,38,v,il8. 

244, Sur-Sagar,I, p,16,v,45. 
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prostitutes were called *Baisa« or 'Vaishya*, as 
they are referred to, even today j 

' 24 5 

IVnrr cn^ i 

246 

They were also known as Ganika'^ as referred to, by 
the other sixteenth century, bhakti poets. 

That, they lived in a separate locality in 
the towns and cities is evident from Jayasi's description 

24 7 

f^HTT WrZ I ^ iVlTT 1 

Thus^jayasi calls their locality as the »Shrlngar Hat* 
or the Market of Cosmetics (or Sens^ypusness) , 

Jayasi goes on to give a graphic description 
of their apparel etc., while, they prepared themselves 
for the search of prospective customers i 

rv 248 


245, padmavat, p.38,v.38j Also, Sur Sagar-I,pp,94-96, v,290 

246. Kablr Granthawali; pp,325-326, v.2; Also Sur Sagar,I, 
pp,6-9, V. 25; pp.9-wiO, v.27 and 28* 

247. padmavat, p.38, v. 38. 

248. Padmavat, p. 38, v, 38. 
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Thus, they used to chew betels, wear expensive clothes 
and, also, ornaments like the golden ear-rings etc. 

That, they were ad«>pt in the musical skills, 
iS also evident. It was through the playing of musical 
instruments that, they not only drew the men's attention 
but kept them glued to themselves?^® However, the man's 
e^ealth was the main attraction for the prostitutes. But 
as Soon as they drained his wealth, they would have Just 
no truck with any roan. They would not even recognize him! 
m arV eft? ^ I 

251 

Tjfsr w srr % 1 1 

That all sections of the society came to visit 
them is evident from the perusal of a verse in Sur Sagar, 

In this verse Surdas refers to a Brahman Ajamil, who had 
started living with a prostitute ; 

252 

faar - - q-f^ srsrrf^ i 

249. padmavat, p,36, verse 38; And, 

Also. Rahiroan vil*s, p«35, verses 82 and 83. 

250.. Ibid. 

251. Ibid. 

252. Sur Sagar, I, pp. 33-34, v. 104. 
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That, they hardly followed the traditional 
life of an average Indian woman is evident from the 
literature of the sixteenth century India, They never keep 
fast or led a restrained life,^^^ 

The general opinion, about the prostitutes 

was that they were crooked or 'Kutil», wicked or 'Kucheel* 
254 

and not worth looking at. They were deemed to have sunk 
very low and had fallen from grace or were »patit' , They 
had a malicious mind or ‘Dusht-Mati ' 

In, at least, one way they were like our own 

057 

ordinary women-folk. They also kept pets like parrots etc, 
- loved them and cared for them. 

However, the Bhakti poets of the sixteenth 
century India, were willing to provide the solace and 
shelter of 'Bhakti' to them. It was, in fact, the vehicle for 
salvation for all-even to the lowly-born, as well as, 


253, Sur Sagar, I, p,40, v.i22, 

254, Ibid; pp. 41-42, v. 125, 

255, Ibid'/ p.44, v. 132, 

256, Ibid; p.52, v. 158, 

257, Ibid; p.22,v.67; Also,p,29,v,89, 
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thoso fallen low due to their own misdeeds and evil acts j 

^ tTT^nrir Wt, tcrV ^ qr^if^i i 

rs 258 

artw ift?f ararif^ 

Surdar has also referred to the children of 

the prostitutes. According to hlm» since they were not 

25Q 

born out of wedlock- whose son can they be called ? 

The social status, in the Medieval Indian Society was, in 
fact, always determined by the father - who was treated as 
the head of the family or 'kul* i 

2^0 

?rt»Tr ^ ^ IVm* i 

Thus, the children of the prostitutes were not accepted 
in the Medieval Indian Society and, so, were always looked 
down upon. 


Apart from the prostitutes, there was also 
a section of our woman-folk, who were professional singers 
and dancers, for the amusement of people. These were known 


258, Kabir Granthawali,pp, 325-326, v, 2; Also Sur Sagar,I, 
I, p.76,v. 235. 

259 • Sur Sagar,I, p.ll7, v,352. 

260 • Ibid; p,12, v, 34. 
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as ’Cheri’^^t ’Kanchini ' and ‘paturi’^? The term 
»?aturi' ^,35 jjjQjpe prevalent, as their art of attracting 

264 

the customer was known as the 'art of Patur’ 


The women Messengers z 


The Women messengers were used regular ly, in 
Medieval India and were known as " Dooti* ; 

rv 265 

q-3T^ I 

It is evident that, they wer« employed to convey special 
and urgent messages^^^as well as, to act as spies, That 
is, to get precious ihf ortnat ions for their roosters It 
seems that they were both loyal and intelligent, rather, 
shrewd at anaiysis^^®this must have been an essential 
qualification for them, while gaining employment. 

They were also referred to, as 'Dutika'^^^ and 

'Dhamini'^T^ 


261. Rahiman viias,p.l2l,v,69, 

262. Ibid; v. 75. 

263. Ibid; p.35,v.ai. 

264. Ibid. 

265. Sur 3agar,II,p.l62,v.3l84 & v.3i85 ; Also, p, 163, v. 3187 . 

266. Ibid. 

267. Sur Sagar, II, p.i62, v, 31iB3. 

268. Sur Sagar, II, p ,163, v. 3187. 

269. Ibid. 

270. Padmavat, pp. 83-84, V, 85, 
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The Status of v^omen-Slaya And Tribal Women i 

It appears^ thus, that, the women were generally 
a condemned lot in the Medieval India but, it was more so, 
in the case of a ‘Dasi* or woonen-slave or the domestic 
ro«iid- servant : 

=11 I 

271 

fcTT II 

She must serve her masters wall and do all 
the daily chores- should never dream of benefic or happy 
events^^^hey were just destined to lead a life of submission 
and in general of depravation,^^^ 

The slave-girls or women were also, sometimes, 
kept as mistresses by their masters : 

TTfr Heft I ^ aTHte? ^-ft left 1 1 

Thus, it is evident that, at times, their sexual exploitation 
by their masters, was also not ruled out in Medieval 
India, 

271. Manas, p, 34S, v, 14, 

272. Manas, p,640, verses 16,7 and 16,8 

273. Ibid. 

274. Manas, p. 1015, v. 100,2. 
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Similarly, the tribal women were considered to 

275 

be the most uncivilized of all the persons— out to 
destroy the wonders of civilization just as the 'Baz» 

077 

or hawk ( falc-on) destroyed the smaller birds. They, 
thus, were considered to be agents of de-civilization. 

They were considered as hard-hearted as some stone - 
insects. They never felt imhappy even in the forests 
Moreover, they were tbtally ignorant of the luxuries and 
comforts of a civilized life,^®*^ 

The Inlaws t 

An important aspect of the personality of women 
could be studied, by going through their relations with 
the in-laws, or, their behaviour in the house of the 
husbands and his parents. 


275. Manas, p,55i, v. 250.2. 

276* Manas, p,357, v, 28. 

277. Ibid. 

278. Manas, p* 384, v. 59*1. 

279. Ibid; Also, p.551, v. 250,2 

280. Ibid; Also, p.550, v.249. 
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They were expected to be respectful to their 
father-in-law and mothers- in- law and were, also, to be 
appreciated by their brothers- in- law j 
^ rrfSf I 

28 I 

"crrft, ftnr 1 

The general impression about the in-laws' house was 
never good. And, newly- married brides often felt scared in 
changed circumstances. Thus, the head of the family of the 
in-laws-who, generally, were the brides f athers-in-law- 
whose cocaraands were to be f ollowed-were considered to be 
hard-hearted . 

However, we have reference of a very doting and 
affectionate father-in-law, who instructed his wives to 
take maternal care of the new brides t 
I ^ TtI 


281. Kabir, p.282, v,27. 

2S2 . Padmavat, pp,60-6i, v.60, 
283, Manas, p,325, v, 354,4, 
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In general they treated their daughters-ln-law 

wall and affectionately. They permitted the latter to even 

284 

go to their father's house, whenever, they desired* 

But, their relationships with their mother-in-law, 
as well as« sisters- in- law, were, generally, not very 
cordial. The mothers-in-law or »Sas' and sisters-in-law 
or 'Nanad* are generally, painted very black in the 
contemporary literature. 

Thus, we have a reference of a bride frightened 
of her mother-in-law when her necklace is lost : 

They were considered to be hard-hearted and short- 
tempered in their dealings with their daughters- in-law, 


284, Man as, pp, 402-403, verses 80,3 ;80,4;81 ,81 .1 ;8l ,2& 81,3. 
265, Kabir Granthawali, pp, 369-370, v,2. 

286, Kabir, pp, 369-370, v.2. 
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Both the ‘Sas’ and 'Nand* would combine against 
the new woman in the house and criticize her continuously j 
^ I 

or, they would not permit her the leisure for amusement : 

fiTiT tnr ^ I 

^=7^ ^ ^cT gTf^ZTT , 1 1 


Rather, they would always create troubles for her and, even 
tried to get things done- undone : 

RTQ ^^7^7 1?®*^ 

They would find occassion to leave her alone in the house 

to do the house-hold Jobs and enjoyed lives themselves j 
290 

=f=7f^m* , ^ I 


287# Padrnavat, pp, 60-61, v. 60 
288 .Rah !« , p *43 , V , 1 6 

289. Ibid; p.24. 

290. Ibid, p.45,v.38. 
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Sometim«s, the wives of the elder sons also 
joined their sisters- in- law in harassing the new 
bride : 

ffer’^tigT , I 

29 I 

?iT? 1 1 

Thus, the new brides had to face a hostile 

atmosphere, probably, to brow-beat them ihto servility. 

However, in order to maintain the social order and 

cohesiveness of the family, the daughters-in-law were 

still expected to vsiin o^e^ their mothers-in-law, by 
29 k 

serving them well. 


29i# Rahim, p,48,v,58, 

292, Manas, p,582, v, 286,4,; Also, p,943,v,23,4, 
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CHAPT£R -V 


Press Cosmetics And Omamentst 

Indian dress has been a product of the soil - 
eminently suited to the climate and conditions of life 
in the country. But, the foreign influence was also an 
important factor in the evolution of the dress in India, 
Aesthetic considerations, as well as, climatic requirements 
of the different parts of the country and the differert 
seasons of the year were also responsible for determining 
the clothing in the medieval agef as much as, they 
influence it in our age. 

The Dress of A Child t 

The Children, generally, wore a loose froclc-like 
apparel, which has been referred to, as *Jhaguliya» in the 
Hindi literature of the sixteenth century t 

tfhr ^1%^' i ^ < 

Ic P,N, Chopra, 'Society and Culture’, p.l. 

2, Ibid. 

3s Manas, p,i89, v, 198.6, 
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However, Surdas calls it 'Jhanguli* s 
m f^T ^TT ^ - TT-? ) "* 

5 

Apart from *Jhanguli’, he also calls it 'Jhinguli* 
and ’Jhanguriya*^ 

That, the frock generally worn was of the yellow 
colour is also evidentT 

A piece of cloth like the 'dupatta* was often used 
by the children, which they tied around their wilist : 

JFt^crgr tr^cT, 1 1® 

It was also used to cover the upper portion of the body 
somet lines t 

, tfrV ere 3it^ ^ 


4, Sur Sagar,I, pp. 291-292, v. 707; Also, Geetawali,p,7i, v,31, 

5. Ibid, p, 306, v. 75i. 

6. Ibid, p. 305, V. 750. 

7. Manas, p, 189, v, 198.6, Also, Sur Sagar, I, p, 305, v, 750. 
Qeetawali, pp,72-73, v, 32; p.74, v.33. 

8, Qeetawali, p.82, v, 39; Also, p.84, v. 41, 

9, Qeetawali, p.85,v,42. 
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The children also wore a cap on their heads and 
this was kncwn as ‘Chautani*^^, or ‘Topi* or ‘Tlparo* also t 

fSq-T^ ” 

The head- cap has also been referred to as «paga‘ or 
‘Pagiya* j 

f^T tri^qr I I '2 

We also have reference of ‘Kulahi’ or another variety of 
cap being used i 

I 3 

trfVh- 5fTig ^ \ I 

However, the cap used to be worn by children, 
when they used to ^et ready for occassions or go out of the 

houses. Otherwise, we find them with their hairs tied in 

14 15 

a single ‘choti* or, they just kept their hairs combed 

simply. 


While going out, they also wore shoes ; 

g-ftifT irft 


10, Sur Sagar, I, pp. 291-292, v. 707 ;p,293,v*7l2j And, p .305, 
V.750 etc. 

11, Geetawali, p.86, v, 43, 

12, Geetawali, p.87, v,44, 

13, Sur sagar, I, p,315,v,778j And, Geetawall,p ,7i,v*31 , 

14, Sur sagar, pp, 31 9-320, v,793, 

15, Geetawali, pp,97-98,v.54;Also,p.74,v, 33, 

ICa vitawal i i p ,9 , V ,5 , 

16, Geetawali, p.86,v,43 Jp.87,v.44, 
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In the house, itself, they would have remained without 
them, as we have no reference of the children wearing 
them, while moving or playing inside the house. 


The press of the Men i 

The men generally wore nothing above the waist. 
However, they wore a type of loose *kurta* or shirt, while 
going out and, this was called ‘Angarkha*^^ 

The 'Angarkha' was also known as Baga^f 
^ThT I 

However, Kabirdas and Jayasi referi to it, as chol or 
20 

Choloa. 


<Dagla' was also a type of loose shirt or kurta 
worn by the men in Medieval India t The princes and the 
men of the wealthier sections, wore these clothes of a 
rich variety with precious stones studded in them : 

WTWr 3!T? I ^TT q-^TTy 1^^ 

of the other clothes by which the men Just 
Covered the upper part of the body we have references 


17* Geetawali, p,l25,v,74. 

18, Mrigavati, p*192, f,n, 4, 

19, Ibidjv. 227; Also, Padmavat 

20, Kablr,pp.3l3-3l4,v,20;Also, 

Gr anthawa 1 i , pp *3S8-359 , V , 54 , 

21, Akhravat, jayasi Granthawali,p.3i9,v.22 ; Padmavat, 

p. 262, v,276;pp, 339-340, V.340, And, Aakhri Kalam, Jayasi 
Gr anth awa 1 i , pp *358-3 59 , V , 54 , 

22, Padmavat, p*2o2,v*276. 


-p,339,v.i, 
‘Aakhri Kalam* 


jayasi, 
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of special type of cloth known as Pitambar^^ and 
’ 24 

’Nilambar' , being of golden and blue colours respectively. 


Of the expensive clothes, worn by the princes, 
as well as, the wealthier section of the society, we have 
a reference of 'Patambar* : 

q-T^T - ^ cr'rrrr;?‘9^^ 

■That it was expensive or costly is self-evident s 

rar, 


Thus, it was always worn during marriages and other 
important occasslons : 

FT arr=Tif P 

It may be inferred that this variety of cloth was 
not only worn seldom, but, treated, as an adornment-like 
any other ornament i 

gSIOI 


23# Sur Sagar, I,p,431,v,lill ;pp*452-453,v,1181 Jp.455, v,li90 
p, 651, V. 1755 etc, 

24. Sur Sagar,I,p,438,v,ii29;p.528,v,1402jp.65i,v.l755 etc. 


25. Sur Sagar, I, pp, 54-55, v,66;Also,p#lil,v, 336* 

26* Ibid ,p • 247 1 v* 605 jp . 529 , v *1402 jp *785, v .2133 jAnd, pp . 
820, V. 2236, 

27* Ibid, pp. 256-259, V.622. 

28* Ibid,p*267,v*643* 
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The men also wore a •dho’ti* or a single sheet 
of long cloth below the walst-was a sufficient and respectable 
dress j 

^ riY ;5fg^T~cT2" I ^ | 

Surdas, describes tiow Nand was finally, declared untracable - 
as he could not be found- but, the clothe he wore was found 
on the river- bank s 

3 1 

tnr 3fT? I 3f^ ^ 1 1 

Thus, we can say that ‘dhoti* was worn by men 
below their waists. In sununers, all the men generally, and 

even in other seasons, the lower classes, had to content 
33 

only with a cotton ‘langota*. 

We also have a reference of a ryg or ’Kamri', used 
during the winters^especially, to guard from cold } 

^ ^ Tr\, i 

, cr^T ^T, 1 1 

29* K*M. Ashraf, pp, 2l2-2i3; Varthema, p.l09jBarbosa, 1,113-114. 

30. 3ur Sagar,I, p • 599-601, v, 1602. 

31. Ibid. 

32. Refer 2 & 3 above; Also, Manas, p.30i,v.326.2;Meera 
Sudha- Sindhu, p.875,v,20, Nanak -Vani,p.344,vani 28, 

Bani Niketan,pp.25 and 59; Also, Aspects of Bengali 
Society , p ♦ 44 ;And , Ta bka t- i-Akbar 1, II , p .100 • 

33. Macattliffe, I,p.l62;Babarnama (Beveridge) ,p.519{Ain, III, 
p. 274 ;Caemoes, Early Travels (Foster) ,p. 17. 

34. Hahiin,p,5,v,40;Also,Sur Sagar,I,p.785, v.2l34, 

35. Sur Sagar,I,p.786,v.2l35, 
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It was used both whila awake and on the mo*®, as wall as, 
a rug while sleeping s 

q% arri^ , 

Sometimes a light wrapper was thrown over the shoulders, 
hanging over the back and this was known as’Pichhora» or 
•Pichhori* t 

^ - 37 

^■^2: q^cT Wrfr ?[fb, I 

3S 

A loose piece, of cloth also used was the *Dupatta» it 
entwioed the shoulders, both its ends hanging down, or, 

30 

sometimes, it was tied around the waist. It was also called 

40 41 

• Uttar iya‘ or <Uparna» 

Men also wore caps on their heads known as 
’Chautani'^^ They were also sometimes beautifully embroidetedf^ 


36. 3ur Sagar,I,p.785,v,2l34* 

37. 3ur Sagar, p,i93,v,464. 

38* Manas, p.207, v. 218.1, 

39. Ibid. 

40. Manas, p. 302, v. 326.4. Also,;Kavitta Ratnakar,p,39, v.92. 

41. Manas, p. 302, v. 326.4. 

42. ManaSjp. 227, V. 242.4; Also,GeetawaIi,p«l20,v,74!Sur Sagar, 
I,p.305,v,7S0 etc.And, De Laot, pp, 80-81. 

43. Ibid. 
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A type of hat, known as 'kulah* was also worn j 
i 

Surdas refers to the same hat and calls it »Kulahi*.^^ 
sometime, instead of a cap or a hat, a turban was also tied 
over the head and this was known as ‘Paga’ j 

5ft ^tV trim I 

Wa have, however, failed to find a reference to 
stockings or socks being used by the men in the sixteenth 

century India, The heat may have been on important facto^J 

■< 4 #? 

or the length of their breeches did not necessitate it. 
Thus, they generally, wore ’Chappals* insteadf^ 

We do have a reference to foot-wear or shoes , 
known as »Pairi‘ j 

50 

crfHfT ^ cm *|-Tr i 


44, Aakhri Kalam, Jayasi Granthawali,pp, 358-359, v, 54 J 
Also, Ain, I, pp. 88-89. And, Mawdelslo, p.63;Thetrenot, 
III,p.36 a' Ovington, p.3i4, 

45, Sur Sagar, I, p,3i5, v, 778, 

46, Aakhri Kalam, Jayasi Granthawali,p,339,v,i, Meera Sudha 
Sindhu, p. 602, v,78 Also, Pyrard, II,p,i37 ; Mandelslo, 
p,53j Tnetfenot, p,37, 

47, Nicolo Conti, p.22i Bernier, p,240. 

48, Ovington, p,315, 

49, Nicolo Conti, p,22« 

50, Padmavat, p#262, v, 276, 
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It seems that they always wore either shoes or sandals 
or chappals - at least, those of the richer sections of 
the Society, because any deviance from the usual prac-tlce 
is mentioned in the contemporary literature j 

Tr^ I 

Thus 'Panh^n* must have been some sort of shoes or 
sandals. Syrdas calls it 'Pad-Tran* or simply footwear 
which was, it seems, always worn i 

53 

- Xf$f‘ 1 

54 

In Rajputana, the leather shoes were known as 'Phoolariyt I 

The above mentioned foPt-wear must have been of leather, 
because those made of the wood have been separately 
mentioned and, were known as •Khadann • or •Parwari’ } 

tTR”^ I 


51 . Manas, p .515, v. 210,4, 

52. Ibid. 

53. Sur Sagar, I, p, 198, v. 482. 

54. Meera Mandakini, p.39,v.87. 

55. Padmavat, p.l32,v,l37j Also, Kavitta Ratnakar,p.i,v,2. 
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And, Jayasi refers to a situation, where a prince, 

disguised as an ascetic is being asked to throw off 
the mask and resume his form* He is, thus, asked to 
remove the wooden foot-wear and wear the leather shoes 
instead l 



Thus, a- part from being used at horae?^ these wooden 
sandals were, thus generally used by the ascetics. 

Dress of the Women t 

The reign of Akbar is significant with regard 
to the evolution of women ‘s costume. This process was 

given impetus by the entrance of Rajput princesses in 
5Q 

his harem, ^ And, since, his liberalism permitted them 
to wear their own dresses » it brought forth a marked 
change in the fashion and styl^'^of the sixteenth century. 


56. Padmavat, p. 262, v, 276, 

57* A.P. Mathur (Thesis), p,li8, 

58. Macaullffe, I, pp, 30-31, 94, i02,&i62; Also, Padmayat, 
p,262, V.276, 

59. R. Misra, p.l2l 

60. Ibid. 
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The ladies of the Medieval period, however, 
had not many varieties of dresses^^ The Hindu women, 
generally, wore a *Sari*, that is, a piece of cloth 
wrapped round the middle part of the body and thrown over 
the headf^ 

I ^ »Tr7^ 

Surdas mentions it separately, while describing the 
apparels in vo^e in Medieval India i 

6A 

^?if5[T,'rr2f5jT,eT'^,lTcr ,3f‘?5Tr? i 

or 

65 

•cqrft A fTTff 3fTcr^ q^cTl^T TTtrr 5n"t I I 

61 ♦ Tod, II, pp. 58-59 j Also, P.N, Chopra, Society and 
Culture, p, 6* 

62* Raslk Priya, p.20,Sawalya,l9; Bihari Ratnakar ,p.81, 
v,i89» Babarnaina,III,p*5l9 j & Travernier,II,p.l25;Also, 
Ghurye, Indian Costumes, p.l6; 

63. Manas, p.23l,v,247,ij Sur Sagar, I, pp. 503-504, v, 1313 
8. p.507, V, 1322. 

64. Sur Sagar, I, p,529,v.l402; Also, Bihari Satsai,p.l06, 
V.607. 

65. Sur Sagar, I, p. 503, V. 1310; Also, v.1311. And, 

Mrigavati, pp. 203-204, verses ,239 and 240 (For Sari); 
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The Saris were of different varieties. The 
women of the well-to-do classes wore coloured or colourful 
•saris' -especially during marriages and other such occa- 
ssions t 

66 

1 

The women of the higher classes wore the 'Saris* of thin 
and fine stuffs, generally silk and, these were known as 
'Patora' or 'Patori' t 

67 

tretf)* i 1 

And, these, too, seem to have been worn on occasslons, when 
the women dressed-up for functions, celebrations etc : 

68 

qzfTT 1 W vfr 

The 'Saris* were, generally, decorated with numerous 
attractive prints or designs.^ 


66. Sur Sagar,I, pp. 293-294, v.7l3} Meera Madhuri, v, 61 ; 
Also,Sur Sagar, I,pp ,619-620, v, 1661— —— 

And,Also, Padmavat, p. 327, v. 329* 

67. Padmavat, p. 709, V. 648; Also, p, 177, v. 185; 

68. Ibid, p, 350, V, 351. 

69. Bihari Ratnakar, p,80,v,188;PadiDavat,p.327,v,329. 
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We also have references of Saris made of very 
rich cloth. These included, the m&k&ri ka Tar*,’^® ♦Samudra 
Lahri'J^ ‘Ratan Pat'^? ‘Tansukh*^^ and the cotton •Doriya*’^'^ 
sooietimes, its border was goldeZ^ and, socnetimes, the whole 
•Sari’ was worked In goldT^ 


Moreover, we have references to a special type 
of cloth, which has been referred to, is ’Chandan Cheer 
ot ’Chandanotta*!® Still others constituted ‘Kheerodak*^^, 
*Banspor»®2 which was a variety of fine ’Tanjeb* , ' Jhilmil*®^ 
or the finest of the muslins, ‘Chikwa*®^ or a variety 
of the silken cloth, ’Meghanna*^^ A special expensive cloth 
was prepared in the region of the erstwhile, Bidar state 
and, thus, it was popular in the Medieval India as Bldari®^ 


70. Padmavat, p.504, v. 485, 

71. Ibid, p.U3, v.ii7. 

72. Ibid. 

73. Sur Sagar, p.304, Kavitt Ratnakar ,p,47,v.49. 

74. Padmavat, p«327,v.329. 

75. Biharl Satsai, p.304, 

76. aam Chandrlka, p.l55,v«i2. 

77. padmavat, PP«287-288,v, 296; — 

Also, p,290,v.299»p. 325, v.327-Both references are for 
•Chandan chol®J 

78. Ibid, pp, 327-328, V, 329; see. Also verses 335 and 354, 
p,39l,v.385. 

79. Ibid; p.391,v,385j Also, Harsh Charit,p, 208, v,7 ; And, 
Varn Ratnakar, p,2i, 

80. Ibid. 

81. Ibid. 

82 . Iftid 

83. Ibid; Also Varn Ratnakar,p.21. 

84. Ibid. 
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Similarly, we get a reference of ’Surang Cheer', a cloth 
said to be prepared in Niasulipattam, the capital port of 
the then Kaling kingdom®^ Moreover, another type of fine 
cloth, most probably, of the silken variety was the 'Net 
Anhar*®^ A cloth was especially made for the princes and 
wealthier section of the society and, this has been referred 
to as 'Kanakpatra* made with golden trappings glazed to itf^ 


That a long piece of cloth or 'chadar' - may also 
have been used as a ‘Sari' cannot be ruled ouf® It was 

worn by the women, just as men wore ‘Dagal' or Kurta j 

89 

IT? TTfft- I qri^Tf? I 

These 'Cheers' were also sometimes of the expensive 
muslin cloth^^ cxr of the silken cloth^'^ But, the 'Cheer* 


85, vap* 2 iAlso, f,n.5. (VR for Yarn Ratnakar) , 

86* Ibid, p«335, v« 336; p.336,f.n,5; And, Also, Yarn 
Ratnakar, p,22. 

87, Ibid,p.414,v,409;p.4i5,f ,n,4; Also Varn Ratnal6ir,p,2i, 

88, Refer, K.M. Ashraf ,p,213; Also, S.M. jaf far,p,l76 ;A, 
Rashid, p*M,) ( Also,Ram Chandrika,p,204,v,18;Bihari 
Satsai, p,7l2l Kavi Priya,p.l50,v,66.) 

89. Padmavat,pp. 339-340, v.340; Also, Sur Sagar,I,p.603, 

V.1607; Also, p. 267, verses 643 & 644 & pp. 529-530, v. 1403; 
p, 530, V, 1404 Etc; And Mrigavatl, p.37,v,46;p,59,v*77; 
p,61,v,79 »p.64,v.83 ;p,65,v.84 Etc. 

90. Sur Sagar, I,p.530.v.l404;p,785,v.2l33 8. pp. 534-538, v. 1417. 

91. Padmavat,p.ll3,v.ll7;Sur Sagar, II, p. 57, v. 2444 & 2445; 
p.l59,v.3l^. 
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produced or manufactured in south India was famous for the 
quality of the cloth, as well as, worksmanship t 

I 

The »Sari‘ or »Lahanga» etc, were worn, while 

going out, or, on certain occassions^^ At home, however, 

04 

normally, a ‘Dhoti* or ‘Dhotiya • or 'Dhovati* was worn, 

Q5 

It was generally white in colour, with coloured borders. 

On many an occassions, the women wore ‘Kochha' 

or ‘Kachhni'^^ under Their ‘Saris* • which covered the 
Q7 

body from waist to knees; Moreover, we also get a reference 
of a string being put around the waist by the ladies on 
which was attached a cloth which covered the waist. This 
Was called 'Nibindh*^® However, it is said that the Hindu 

92, Mrigavati, p«56, v, 73, 

93 , A.P, Mathur (Thesis), p,i23, 

94 , Kabir Granthawali, p,282, v.60; Also, Biharl Satsai, 
p, 477 , V, 478, 

95, A.P. Mathur ( Thesis). p.l23. 

96, Mrigavati (ed.by) S.G. Misra,p,141; Meerabai ki Padawali, 
p.l03, v,8. 

97# K.P, Sahu, p,88; Aspects of Bengali Society, p,47 8. 
p,48 f.n, 

98, Vidyapati ki Padawali,p.l24,pad 76, Doha 8 & p.l34, 
pad 84, D,2; Also, Chitaivarta (Narayan Das),p,10i, 
Chaupal 580, 
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women, generally, wore their 'Saris* etc* Over a type 
of panties?^ 

The main item of wear for the Hindu women, in 
the Medieval India was, the tight-fitting bodic^^ or 
•Angiya’ J 

. lOl 

I---- 

The 'angiya* ( short-jacket or blouse) as referred to , 
above, was also called 'Kanchuli^^^ or *Kanchuki* { 

?TTfs3r, cTfcT 1^^ 

That, the 'Kanphukis* were fastened, by strings or 'Band* 
is evident : 




99. K,P, 3ahu,p.89. 

100. R. Misra, p, 121 • 

101. Sur Sagar,I, p.603, v,1607; Also, Sur Sagar,II,p,54, 

V. 2628i Meera Sudha-Sindhu,p,903,v,26; Also ,p. 641, 
v,192j Keshav Das‘s Rasik-Priya,p,20,v.l9 J Bihari- 
Ratnakar ,p*8l ,v.l89 jAlso,Ain, III, pp, 311-312; Stavorinus , 
I,p.415. 

102* Mukundaram's, ‘Kavikankan Chandi*, p,159. 

103. Sur Sagar,I, pp, 606-607, v.1619 ;Also,p. 532, v, 1412 ;Also, 
Mrigavati (ed) by Misra, p,l 36, v, 203 & p,i8l,v.325; 

Madhu Malti (Alld.) p.l74,v.206 8.p. 396, v>45ij 
Vidya pa tiki Padavali,p.347, Pad 208,Doha 19. 

104, Sur Sagar,I,pp,534-538,v,1417;Also,p,532,v,14l2, 
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105 

The blouse has also been mentioned as, Choli 
in the Medieval Hindi literature : 

^ 106 

^T3ft =^^Tr=fl', ^ i 

or 

107 

ITTT ^ 1 

The'Cholis* were of different designs and colours, we, 
generally, have a reference to that of the red colour^®® 
or of five mixed colours^®^ 


The ‘Choli' is, however, unlike »ongiya» * as 
it is open at the back and fastened, with strings^^^ 
They wore of two types. One short covering the breasts 
onlyt^^ and the other long enough to reach the waist'l;'^^ 


105* ft. Misra,p,l21; f.n, 2, 

106. Sur Sagar,I,p.369*v.945; Al5o.p.362, verses 921 & 922} 
p.372, V. 954, 

107. Ibid, p.528,v,i397;pp.5514-538,v.l417; Also Sur Sagar, 
II, p. 57, V, 2644 3. v. 2645; p,58, v, 2652; Also, Varn 
Ratnakar, p,4, 

100. Padinavat, p. 336, v, 337, 

109. H.P, Dwivedi's Kabir, v, 224; Meera Dershan of 
M.D. Srivestava, p*l33,v,10, 

110, Sur sagar, I, p, 369, v, 945; Also, A, Rashid, Society & 
Culture,p.54, 

HI. A Rashid, Culture and Society, p, 54 ;Stavorinus, I, p ,415; 
Grose, I, pp. 142-143, 

112. Ibid, Ain, III, 342; Aspects of Bengali Society, p,42. 
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It was, in fact used by all the sections of the society 
in Medieval India'i^^ 

Below the bodice or 'angiya' or •choli* , 

114 

Lahanga or a long shirt was worn by the women. The 
Lahanga was also known as ‘chola* t 

I 1 5 

mrr m i ^ =mcT i 

However, Surdas has referred to it as ‘Lahanga* itself i 

mi I 

The ‘Lahanga* was also, generally, of the red colour j 

I 1 7 

?iT?T mfr 1 1 

lift 

The ‘Lahanga* was also called ‘Qhaghra* 
and, it covered the lower portion of the body, often, 
it was put on with' a ‘Sari*^^^ 


113, Ain, III, pp.31i-3i2,P.iM. Chopra, Glimpses ,p, 13, 

114, R, Misra,p,l21; Meera ki Shabdavali,pp,l3 & 64; 

Sur Sagar, l,pp,S06 8. 619, see. Also, K.M. Ashraf, 
p.213, 

115, Padmavat,p,l76,v.i84;p,177,v,l85;p.336,v.337sp.342, 
v,342 Etc. 

116, Sur Stgar,I,p,,603,v.i607} pp. 606-607, v, 161 9; 

117, Sur Sagar, 1, pp, 619-629, v,l 661 • 

118, Sur 5a«Bar,I,p.3O4,v,437;Kabir,p,256,v,89;Me0ra 
Mandakini, p,^,v,89; Matiram Satsai,p,454, v,l08, 

119, Sur Sagar,I,p,304,v,437, 
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Alongwith the ’Angiya' and the 'Lahanga*^ the 
’Odhnl* was always used - to complete the set^^^ 

I 2 1 

3rt^ arri^ i 

It was a piece of large cloth and was used for covering 

122 

the upper part pf the body and head* This was also known 

as •Aenchal*'^^^ or ’ Chunri*^^^ The ’Lahanga* always had 

195 

an Izar to keep It tight at the waist. 

On account of the excessive heat of this count;ry, 
ordinarily nobody wore gloves or stockings"^^^ and, sometimes, 

the ladies of the well-to-do classes put on precious jewels 


120. R. Misra, p,12i{ A Rashid, Society and Culture ,p. 54. 

121* Sur Sagar, I, pp. 503-504, v,1313. 

122. R. Misra, p.l2i} K.M, Ashraf, p,2i3; S.M. Jaf f ar,p,175. 

123. Sur Sagar, I, pp. 205 8. 760. 

124. Sur sagar, I, p.501, v.i3<53 & p.509, v. 1402t Also, , 
II,p.51, V.2610. Also, Meera ki Shabdavali,p,25; Rahiman 
Vilas, p, 33, V. 62? p.42,v.ll; & p.44, v.28? Meera Sudha 
Slndhu, p.380, pad 10; p. 616, pad 121 Etc, 

125. R. Misra, p,i2i; Rahiman vilas, p.33, v, 62* 

126. Storia, ll, p.341 & III,p,40; Theyenot ,p,52. 
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and other ornaments over their breeches^^^ Poor women , 
moved about without shoes, but the ridh ladies normally 
jsut on shoes of varied designs and colours and, sauetimes, 
they were profusely ad qpned with costly silver and golden 
artistic designs, They* used artistic slippers covered 

with silver and golden flowers^^^ They, also, wox^e heel - 
130 

less slippers called ‘Paposh’ - which were of various 
131 

patterns. 

Cosmetics And Toilet t (Men) ? 

The leisured classes had special facilities for 

132 

cultivating physical attractiveness among both sexes. 

Thus, men , too, especially of the higher social classes, 
practised various contrivances to enhance their physical 
charm and attractiveness^^^In an universal craze to look 


127. Storia,HI,p.40. 

128# Bhushan Granthawali,p,63, Kavitt, 5; thevenot ,p,52; 
3toria,X,p,l93. 

129* Thevenot,p,37; Kauraudi, p.lOl. 
i30« B. Misra,p.l23, 

131. Ibid; Thevenot,p.37. 

132*K.M. Ashraf, p.2i4. 

133, Barani, p,i37, finds fault with the common people for 
adorning themselves to look beautiful. 
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134 

younger than one's actual age, hair dyes of numerous 
varieties seemed to have been freely used to blacken 

135 

the grey hair. The hair were properly dressed and combed. 
The ccwnbs were called 'Kankahi*^^^ or 'Shana 
Batuta referred to the use of the mustard oiX for hair- 
dressing^^® we, also, have a reference of the use of 

139 

other scented- oils by men for their hair- dressing. 

It was a common practice among the people of 
Medieval India, to brush and cleanse their teeth and 
tongue every morning soon after leaving their beds, 


134. Amir KhusxHt, M.A. , p.l73; J.A.S.B,!, 1935, p. 269 f.n.; 
(I * jaz-i-khusravi,III,p,33; Ea5atin-41-un5,166. ) 

S.M, jaf far,p .176 ; Also, A, Rashid, pp. 55-56} 

135. Chhitai Varta, p. 117, v. 650; Madhu Malti, p. 397, v. 452} 
•Srikrishna Vijai* , p.l45. 

136. Ibid. 

137. I* Jat-i-khusravi» , I, pp.l78 8. 214; Also,Ain, I,p.l34, 

138. Ibn Batuta, III, p. 53. 

139. Visal Deo Raso, p.l38,v.96; Chhitai varta, p. 117, v. 650 
Also, Della Valle, pp. 376-377. 
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140 

With the help of a ’Datun* The ‘Datun* has been referred 
to as 'Datwani' or 'Datuni' or 'Datoni' in the Medieval 
Hindi literature j 

^ it 

or 

^ ^ I % n? \ 

They also used tooth - picks for the cleansing 
of their teeth t 

The requirements of bath, particularly among the 
144 

Hindus, were very elaborate. It appears that, the public 

in general, took bath daily. The bath, in fact had a religious 
145 

sanctity too. The princes and men of the wealthier classes 
had adequate toilet arrangements at home for their baths. 


140. It is used for the same even today; see also, Meera 
Sudha Sindhu,p«47, V.22 t 

Also, Ram Chandrika, p,149,v.24; And, Tra vernier, 
p,44; Cayeri, p.i68; See Also, Badauni,III,p,414;And. 
Ain,III,pp.311-3i2. 

141. Sur Sagar,I,p,398,v.407;Also,Sur Sagar,II,p,45, v.2583, 

142. Ibid, p,448, v,li65; Also, p, 477, v, 1227, 

143. Mrigavati,p,i20,v.l49,Al$o,Badauni,III,p,436* 

144. S.M. Jaffar;p.i76. 

145. Barbosa, I, p, 23 says, that the Hindus thought that it 
also washed off their daily sins; ’Also refer to KaJbir 
p,352,v,20 who reputes this popular belief of *baths 
in places of pilgrimages, fox purification of the sins; 
Also p, 353, verses 21 & 22. 
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These were knovvn as •Hammams They, also, took bath 
before the intercourse with their spouses^^"*^ 

The preparations for bath were very elaborate 
and various kinds of scented oils and pastes were rubbed 
on the body, before bathing i 

Sometlraes, only mustard-oil was rubbed on the body before 

149 

bathing, especially, by the general public. How very 
essential oil had become for a bath is evident frcan the 
description of Mukandram, a poet, of the sixteenth century 
who laments the lack of oil in his bath*^^® 

Thus, the ‘Ubtan* had become an essential thing 
before the bath of the leisured classes and, generally , 

146. f,n.i45i;Also, Zaf ar-ul-walik (Ed. Dennis on Ross) , I, p, 209, 

147. Sachau, p.leij Also, MXigavati.pp, 193-196, verses 228 . 

229 and 230. * 

148. Sur Sagar,I,p.606,v.l618. 

149. Vidyapati,p,l84, Chhand 24,Dotra 101 : 

Also, Srikrishna Ptem Tarangani, p,l8l. 

150. Bengal in The Sixteenth Century, p, 63; Also Ibn 
Batuta, I,p,233; 
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151 

it was made of sandal & other perfume pastes. 

Some historians have claimed that, the people 
in Medieval India , generally, used the 'Myrobalans ' 
during their baths, instead of sosp, as the latter was 

150 

not very common. But, the reference to the soap- 
manufacturers, as a separate professional class, in 
Medieval period coroborates the fact of its popularity 
in Medieval India, Thus, we come across both the words 
♦Sabun' and ‘Sabunagarin* in the contemporary literature; 

am ^ i 

153 

It can, further be inferred that the soaps were 

used both for the cleaning of the bodies, as well as, 

154 

the clothes. We also find the references to soaps in 


151, Sur Sagar, I, p,324, v,803; Also, Srikrishna Prem 
Tarangani,p ,l8l , Kavitt Ratnakar, p,73,v,l0 8. 
p,76,v,17j Careri; p, 246| *DevSudha», p,95,v,13l 
& 132, p.l68,v.27l 8. p, 143, v, 222. 

152, Aspects of Bengali Society, p,48; J,A,S,B,I,1935, 
p.280; Also, K.M. Ashraf, 2l5j And, P.M. Chopra, 
Glimpses of Social life, p.l5. 

153, Rahiman Vitas, p,36,v.90, 

154, Rahiman Vitas ,p. 36, v,90{ Also, Siyar-ul-AtiHya ,p,115 
and I' jaz-i^khusravi,V,p.l23; And, A. Rashid, p. 55, 
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the writings of some other poets of the sixteenth 
Century, North India^^^ Nanak oalis it ‘Sabunn* ; 

I 56 

^cT q-ciW spTf ^ trr^DT art? tit^ i 

While, Kabir has referred to it as *Savann' i 
^ . 157 

fs?5=T ?rT^or qrf^tr tot , i 

They men also used the various pastes of 
158 

mixed herbals during the bath. 

The men not only used the perfumed oils, 
perfumes and different scented pastes during the bath, 
but, also, anointed their bodies with these varieties 
of indigenous perfumes and pastes, after the bath. And 


155. Kabir Vachanavali, p, 164, v. 166; Also, Nanak Vani, 
p.88, Vani 20; Also B*P. Mazumdar,p,207, 

156. A Critical studyof Adi- Granth, p. 131. 

157. Kabir, p,133,v.3, 

158. Ain, I, p. 75 & p,8l; Also, Dev-Sudha,p.95,v,l3l & v. 
132; KavitV Ratnakar p,73,v.l0 & p.76, v,l7; 
Mrigavati, p. 131, v. 192, Meera Smriti Granth 
p.73,v,73; Madhu Malti,pp. 18 & 27; Nanak Vani, p,426; 
Also, Vidyapati ki Padavali, p, l80,v, 135 & p,l90, 
V.145; And Barbosa, I, pp, 113 8. 141. 
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it was considered to be foolish, not to anoint one's body 
with these pastes and perfumes i 

I 59 

hciq m 1 

jayasi has also referred to a number of perfumes, herbal 

pastes or myrobalans used even after the bath S 

^ 160 

« , ^rrr htt htttt i 

of the perfumes used by men, we get the references of 
•Agar^^i'Chandan'^^^ or sandal-wood, 'Argaja*^^^, 


159* Sur Sagar, I, pp, 118-119 ,v, 356; Also, Ain, I, p. 75; 

*the body was anointed with other pastes made from 
the extracts of different flowers also;* Barbosa,!, 
pp.ii3 & 141. 

160. 'Akhri Kalam*, jayasi Granthawali, p.359,v.56. 

161. Ibid; Mrigavati, p. 193, v. 228; Madhu Malti, p,44, v.53; 

Sri Krishna Kirtan, p,l20; Bharat Chandra Granthawali, 
II, p.l9; Mangal Chandur Geet, p.62; Sur Sagar, II, 
p. 71, V. 2724; Ain, I, pp. 75-77. 

162. Sur 3agar,I,pp.ii8-li9.v.356; pp. 268-269 ,v, 646; p.423, 
v.i094; p.487,v.l259 Etc. Ain, II,p,i26; Barbosa,!, 
pp.li3 8. 141; 'Dadu Dayal ka Sabad* ,p,68,v,32 ; Dev- 
Sudha,p,95,v.l3l 8. v,132; wangal Chandur Geet, p. 82; 
Mrigavatl,p,i93,v,228;And, Bengal In the Sixteenth 
Century, p. 63. 

163. Sur Sagar, I, p. 110, v.332;pp. 632-633, V.1693 Etc; 

Sur Sagar, II, p, 54, V. 2628 8. p. 71, v, 2724; 'Meera Smriti 
Granth*, p.73, v,73; J^igavati,p.l93, v.228;Barbosa, 
I,p,205; Also, Dev-3udha,p,95,v,i3l 8. 132, p. 168, v, 271, 
p.i43,v.222; Ain,I,p.81 ;And, Travels in India In the 
17th century, p.447. 
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'Kapoor or Kamphor, 'Kesar ’Kasturi^^^ 'Kumkum' or 
Kurnkuh^^*^ *Mrig Mud ‘i^^Sirnilarly , we gat a reference of 
'Med'^^^ »Beva« Parlmal'^^^ or musk and» also, 'Cliova 


164, Akhri Kalam, jayasi Granthawali*p.359 , v.56; Mrigavati, 
p,193, V.228} Madhu Malti; p.l35; 'Chhitai Varta*, p,20, 
v,186; yarn -Ratnakar ,p.ll ; Barbosa ,l,pp, 205-207 ; Also 
padinavat,p*33b,v.336 ; 3ur 3agar,I,p,J,lO,v.332; & Sur 
Sagar,II,p.7l, v.2724 Etc. 

165, Sur 3agar,I,p,101,v.307;p.359,v,9l2;Sur Sagar, II,p,57, 
v,2645;p,73,v,2732j Mrigavatl,p.l93,v.228j Mangal Chandur 
Geet,p,82; Dev-3udha,p. 95. verses 131 4 i32;p,168, v.27l 
Etc.J Barbosa, I, pp, 113 & 141. 

166, »Akhri Kalam', Jayasi Granthawali, p,359.v.56; Sur Sagar, 

I,p,149,v,407 ; Mrigavati,p,l93,v,228; Aspects of Bengali 
Society, p. 48 JJ.A .S.B.,I,l935,p.280. 

167, ^Arigavati,p.i93,v.228;Mangal Chandur Geet,p,82;Madhu Malti, 
p, 385, V. 439 I yarn Ratnakar,p.il p\nd, Basant vilas,p,5, 

168, Madhu Malti. pp.l8 8. 27; Nanak Vani,p,426; Vidyapatiki 
Padavali,p,i80, v,i35 8. p,i90,v,145; And, Marsai Mehte'Na 
Pad, p, 54, pad 20, Doha 1, 

169, Mrigavati,p,193, v,228 

170. Ibid. 

171, Ibid. 

172. Ibid; Also, Sur Sagar, I, pp, 268-269 ,v. 646 ; pp. 274-275, 
v,658; p,275,v.659. And, Padiaavat, pp, 125-126, v, 130, 
p,278,v.290 & pp. 314-315,7.316 and v.3l8. 
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The men also used Collyp- iuto, that is 'Kajal* ox 
•Anjan* or Surma for the eyes in order to enhance their 
radiance and maintain a good eye-sight i 
3f3r^ crt ^ i 

I 73 

IVt arft?3=f ^ srr^ 1 1 

That, 'Kajal » or 'Anjan^^'^ were used for the eyes, apart 
173 

from the ’Surma* ' is, thus, evident. 

When a person went out to meet someone, he, generally 
applied 'Tilalc'^^^ mark on his forfehead and, chewed batf 1-leaf 
We have a reference of the men applying Mahawar on 
their feet, especially on certain occassions like marriage etc: 

178 

^ q-^ I 


173, Rahiman Vilas,p,3,v.21 ; 

174, Ibid; Ain, I, p. 75; History of Hindi Literature by keay, 
p,75;Kabir Sakhi Sar,p,l09,v,2; Meera Sudha Sindhu,p,163,v,9 

175, Rahiman vilas,p,3, v,21 ;Meera Madhuri,p,i07,v,300;Zaf ar- 
ul-Walihavi Muzzafar Walih (Ed,D,Ross) ,p,98;Also refer to 
Amir Khusratt»$ <Matla-ul-Anwar ' ,p,194 g. His* I' jaa>.i- 
khusravij IV,p.328. 

176, Manas ,p,302,v,326,5 ;Also, Barave* Ramayan, II,p,26 ; 

Chaitanya Bhagf(»at,p,44;Madhu Malti,p,6i,v.81 ; Narsai Mehte' 
na pad, p,l2,v.l6; Ibn Batuta, II, p,319;And, Barbosa, I, p, 205, 
Sur Sagar,I,p,101,v.360;p,160,v.4l7 ;p,295,v,7i7 ;p.359, 
v,9i2;p.423,v,i094 Etc; Also,II,p.6, v,2394;p,21,v.2455, 

p, 159, V, 3168, 

177, Manas ,p. 305, V. 329 ; Rahiman vilas ,p,30,v,i3 &. p,l25; Caz'eri, 
pp,205-206; I* jaz-i-khusravi,II,pp,252-258;Travel5 In ' 

India ,p ,180 ;Ain, I, p ,72, 

, Manas, p,301,v,326,l. 


178. 
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Women and Cosmetics : 

Next to dress were cosmetic and toilet, which 

mostly occupied the attention of the women in Medieval 
170 

India, ^Bythe use of various cosmetics, they attempted an 
enhancement of their beauty. In India of the sixteenth 
century, sixteen forms of personal adqrnent, such as bathing 
dressing, putting on ornaments, jewelerry and using cosmetics 
were prevalent These have been described in details by 
jayasi, specifically, in his Padraavat, who says that, "they 
go in for bathing, application of sandal, and vermillion on 
the parting of hair, a spangle on the forehead, collyrium, 

silken- clothes, ear-rings, nose- studs, betel to redden 

ifli 

the lips, necklaces, armlets, girdle and anklets etc. 


Hair - Dressing :- 

The hair dressing constituted a major aspect of 
the 'Shringar* or ornamentation of the women in Medieval 
India, Long hair was considered a matlc of beauty and, Tulsi- 


179, R, Misra, p, 123, 

180, Ibid; Also, Ain, III, p, 312; Padraavat,pp, 482-483, verses 
466 & 467 ; 

181, Padmavat,pp,287,v,296 and p,288,v.297; Also P,N, Chopra, 
Society and culture, p, 12, 
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1 R? 

Das refers to it as the ‘ornament of the women* ♦ Both 
Jayasi and Abdul Fazl list them among the sixteen forms 
of personal adornment^®^ 


Girls, generally, allowed their hair to grow 
184 

from the age of tewelve onwards. The hair of the Muslim 

185 

wcxnen hung down behind them-twisted in silk, in the cate 
of the wealthiaf ladies. The Hindu woemn oiled, combed and 
plaited their long way/ locks of hair, into a Beni or choti^®^ 
The hair, were generally, parted in the middle: 

^ cr5fT^rl^ CTTS^ qrft I 3lt 

And, often these were twisted and tied behind their head!®® 

The use of false hair also has a reference^^^in Medieval 
India, Women also used flowers and ornaments (in the case 
of the well-to-do women)to decorate their hair‘1;^® 


182, Manas. p,i016,v,i0l ,1 i mrj vsiw - - -i 

Mandelslo,p*50, Also MrigavHi,pi#',40-41,v,o7* 

183, Padmavat,pp. 287-288, verses, 296 and 297 ;Ain,III,p,3i2, 

184, Manucci, III,p,40j H, Misra,p,i24, 


185, Terry, Early Travels,p,309;De laet,p,8i ;And careri.II, 
p,248. Also,Mrigavati,pp,50-5i,v,65, 

i86,Padniavat,p,96,v,99,p.500,v.4aL ;Mrigavati;pp,2l3-2i4, v,251; 
Sur Sagar,I,p,506,v,i3ai and p, 507, v, 1322, 


1 87. Padroa vat, pp. 487-488, V, 1321 and p.507, v.1322. 


188, Narsai Mehta *na Pad.p.ll.Pad 16, Doha 5; Bihari Satsai, 
p,687j Chttravali,p.46,v.Il7;Travels In India, p,l82, 

189, Saleiore,Vol.II,p,302. 


190, Sur Sagar,I,p, 506, V, 1321 ;II,pp,170-17i,v,3228;Vidyapati ki 
padavali,pad 42, Doha 6; Nasal Mehte'va Pad,p,126,v,224; 

Fryer says, '♦Their hair— which the rich embellish with 

gold, cojf one ts and rich Jewels the poor with sfring of 
jasmine f lowers , "Fryer Vol,II,p,117 jStavornips ,Vol,I, 
p,4i5;And, Padraavat,p.288,v,297jEarly Travels! Foster) , 
p.22;Rahiaian vilas,p,33, v,54. 
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•Sindoor* or vermilion was applied between the 
parting of the hair, that is ’Mang*, by the Hindu women : 

^rvc \ 

Surdas also mentions the »S indoor' 

Sometimes, this parting of hair was also adoached 
193 

with precious stones and ornaments,^ 

194 

Tv^ I 'TT^f ’ThH ^ ^ cfTTr I 

And, alongwith pearls etc. we do have a reference of sandal- 
powder being applied on the parting of the hair t 
I TrTn ? ^cr trf^ I V cnr‘1^ ^ trfr 

The vermilion or 'Sindoor' was kept in a small- 
pot , generally, made of wood and known as 'Sindhora- or 
Sindh or i : 

11 ^ 


191. padraavat,p,287,v.296;pp,487-488,v.471 Etc. 

192. Sur Sagar , II.p.l83,v.3286;pp.l72-173,v.3231 ’.Also, I, 
pp. 265- 267, V. 642. 

193. Ibid, p. 57, V. 2645 and p.74, verses 2735 t 2736, 

194. Padmavat, p. 288, v, 297. 

195. Mrigavati, p.40,v.50. 

196. Kabir Granthawali,p .2l9,v,l28;Chandayan,p,124,Chand 88, 
Doha 2. 

197. Padmavat,p.278,v,290« 
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log 

A 'bindi* or dot was also put on the fore-head,^ 
to add to the 'Shringar* or ornamentation. It was, generally, 
referred to as 'tilak» : 

, ^TTT 

Surdas calls it'tika* also i 

^ 

Sometimes, the women used vermilion itself for applying this 
dot or 'bindu' on the fore-head ; 

err , 201 

Attimes, a little crimson dot wa^s produced by ’Javak or 
Menhdi'^®^ or '^^rigMad* or 'musk or ’Kesar*^^^ etc. We 
even have a reference to a »tika' or ‘bindu’ which was be- 
jewelled oradorned with precious stones?^^ 


198, R, Mlsra,p,l25; Bihar i,pp ,15-17 ; MatiRam Satsdi,p,453, 

199, Padmavat,p.287,v,296,p.288,v.297 8. p.489, v,472;Sur 
Sagar, II,p.i77, v,3253, 

200, Sur 3agar,ll,p,57 , v,2645; 

201, Sur Sagar,II,p.74,v.2736;Also,l,p. 780, V, 2116 & p.792, 
v,2l58, 

202, Sur Sagar,ll,p.l77,v.3253; Kavitt Ratnakar,p,41 , v.31 ; 
P#48,v,55, 

203, Sur Sagar,II p, 74, v, 2736; Kavitt Ratnakar,p,35,v,il, 

204,Sur Sagar,II,p.l71, V.3229; Also, Bihari Satsai,p,93. 
205, Sur Sagar,I,p,780,v.2li6: I" 

And, p.792 , v,2158 s •• 
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The Women in Medieval India, reddened their 
lips with the betel-leaf which served them as lip-stick : 

crT=p=^ fn crr^ | sr^ 

or 

3fUT 3ft cft^ cT^tTT I 207 

Even Surdas has referred to the colouring of the lips by 
the pair of betel, that is, ‘beera* : 

^ ariTTf^ -^’tTr 

Apart from reddening the lips, the betel served the 
purpose of imparting sweet smell?*^^ 

Similarly, the teeth were coloured black by the 
application of 'Missi* or 'Missiya* ( a kind of powder) 

fn Tqnr i ^iTirr 


206. Padmavat, p.49S,v.477 ; Also, p, 103, v, 106;’!' Jaz-i- 
Khu5ravi,II,pp.252-258 ; Mrigavati,pp.47-48, verses 60 
and 61, 

207. Ibid, p. 289, v. 298; Also, p.494, v. 476 8. p.495,v.477. 

208. Sur Sagar,II,p.57,v,2645;Also Al-Beruni(ab.)p.86. 

209. Ibid,p.265 & p.623j Rahiroan viias ,p.33,Vv5i;Bihari 
3atsai,p,49;Ra5 Raj, Mati Ram Granthawallip.349 ; 
kavitt Ratnakar,p.22 J^nd,R, Misra,p,l25; 

210. padmavat, p,495,v,477 ’.Also, p.l04,v, 107 & pp.464-455, 
v,443; Kabir Granthawali,p.35, v.l ; Akhri Kalam, 
jayasi Granthawali,pp.342-343, v.ll ; And, Padavali 
Bangiya of Vidyapati Thakur,CXXXII,CXVII jAlso,K,M, 
Ashraf, p.2i6; Mrigavati,p,48, v,61. 
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The women also used *Mehndi’ or Heiina to d>e 
their palms and feet, as is evident from the sixteenth 
century Hindi literature : 

21 I 

Ttrdl" # fn 1 1 
or 

I 

However, ’ Mahawar’^^ was also used to dye 
the feet. It was applied on child- births, birthdays, 
marriages and all such occassions by the’Nayin' who 
received money & other things for the same ; 

I 

c^TTl r^T 3f^ ^fT Vi 1^’^ 

215 

The 'Mahawar' has also been referred to, as »Alta»^ 
by the Hindi literateursof Medieval India* as well as 
•Javkava* t 

216 

crrcr 5 ?th i 

We also have a reference of Gulal . used as a 
217 

cosmetic by the women in Medieval India, 


211* Rahiman Vi^s,p«26,v«257;Manucci, II,p*341;Bihari 3d:sai, 
p*36;Ras Rai * .MatiRam Grdnthairali,p,349. 

212# Padmavat,p.501.v.482; Also.R, Misra,p,125 g. P.N. Ch)pra, 
Society ®nd Culture, p. 13; And, Meera Sudha Slndhu, 
p.488,v.55; Ibu Batuta,III,p,275, 

213, Vidyapati ki Padayali, p,i45. Pad 91, Doha 12 & p,204, 
pad 129, Doha 10; Rasik-Priya,XIII Prakash,p.l09,Do;w 
44; Mrigavati,p.54,v,70;Kabir Gr .p.li9,v,35;Sur Sagar, 
II, pp, 178-179, V, 3263 ;p. 154, v.3i38 Etc. 

214* Sur Sagar, I,pp#274-275, v*658;Rahiman Vilas ,p,44,v,29. 
215* Chandidas Padavali, cited in K.P. Sahu,p,i09 ;Vidyapati ki 
padayali ;p, 89, V. 62; 

216# Rahiman vilas,p,44,v,29;p.50,v,74 & p*129,Note 29# 

217. Sur Sagar, II, p.73,v,2732; 
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There are frequent references to the use of 
turmeric by the women of all classes of Tamilian Society?^^ 
But, its use was not, altogether unknown in the North, as 
is evident from its reference as a constituent of women 
toilet by Kabirdas j 

^ ■ 4 219 

I I 

Sometimes, the ladies would take their bath, after 

220 

the application of scented oils on their bodies. 

The women of the richer section of the Medieval 
Indian society, also applied sandal- paste on their bodies 
it had a cooling effect too : 

^ \ 22 1 


218, Journal of Venkateshvara Oriental Institute Vol III, 
1946, pp. 29-32; Also, P.N, Chopra, Society and Culture, 
p.28, note 194, 

219. Kabir Granthavali,p .280, v,24, 

220. Akhri Kalam, Jayasl Gr a nthawali,pp, 342-343, v* 11 ; 
Chhitai -varta,p,457, Doha, 316; Also, Vidyapati's 
KirtiLata,lll Pallav,p,l84,Chhand 24, Doha 101. 

221, Padmavat,pp,lll-li2, V.115; Also, Sur Sag«r,II,pp,l70- 
171, v.3228;p.l78,v, 3260 and pp. 178-179, v, 3263 Etc; 

And, Kabir Granthawali,p,200, v,93 &, p.322,v,33; Akhri 
Kalam, jayasi Granthawali, pp. 358-359, v, 54 ;Mrigavati, 
p,54,v.70 & p. 193, V, 228; And, Vidya Pati Ki Padavali, 
p. 59, pad 33, Doha 8, 
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The women also used a number of scents and 
perfumes, which must have been manufactured by the indi- 
genous people, who were called Gandhee or 'Gandhin*^^^ 
The sixteen forms of personal adotment would have had no 
meaning at all, without the sweet smelling perfumes or 
’Itar' : 

223 

These scents or perfumes were applied on their 
bodies after the bath : 

V • • V, 224 

1 3fnT 1 

Of the perfumes we find references of Med t 
wr^i^T qrtrqcf ?25 

As is evident from the above verse musk or •Parimal' has 
been referred to with •Med??^ 


222. Aahiman vi/.as,p.33,v. 57; Also, Padmavat,p.39,v,39* 

223. Ibid,p.48,v.64. 

224. Padma vat,p.i76, V.184; Also Mrigavati,p.i93, v.228. 

225. padma vat, p, 113, V. 117 ; Also, pp, 36-37, v, 36; p.47,v.47; 
pp .113-114, V. 117 ;pp .314-315, v.3i 6 ;Aln, I,p,30 ;Madhu 
Malti; pp.Ie & 27; Nanak Vani,p,426; Vidyapatiki 
Padavali,p,l80,v,135 & p.l90,v,145, 

226. Padmavat, p, 113, v. 117 ;Al50,pp, 333-334, v.335,- 
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Of the other perfumes, we have references of ’Bena^^”^ 
’Agar^^^®‘ Kapoor «^^^«Kesai^P°»Kumkum^^^ Kasturi^^ Kawra^^^ 
and, also, 'Argaja* t 

arTn^r j-tt hB |23 4 


227* ?admavat,p.335,v,336; Akhri Kalam, jay-asi Granthavali, 
p.359,v.56; Mrigavati,p.l93. v.228. 

228* Padma vat, pp, 330-331, v,332; Akhri Kalam, Jaya si Granthavali, 
p,359,v.56; Sur Sagar, II,p.7i,v.2724; Mrigavati,p.i93, 
v*228;MadhuJAalti;p.44,v.53;Sri Krishna Kirtan,p.i20. 

229. Sur 3agar,I,p.iiO, v.332; pp.274-275,v.S58: Also. II, 
p, 71 , v, 2724; Padmavat,p.335,v.336 S. f .n.4(p .335) ; 

Akhri Kalam, p.359,v*D6. Madhu Maltl, p,13oj Chhitai 
Varta,p,20,v.l86; And, Also, Varn-Ratnakar,p.ll» 

230. Sur Sagar, l,p,lOl, v. 307 ;p. 359, v,912 EtcjAlso, II,p.57, 
v.2645 & p,73, v.2732; Also Prithvi Raj Raso,II, 
p.599, Samay 23, Doha 2. 

231* Sur Sagar, I, p,659, v, 1781; Also, II, p. 89, v, 2808; 

p. 152, v.3126;p, 179, V. 3264 Etc. Mrigavati,p.i93, v,228; 
Madhu Malti, p, 385, v, 439; Basant vil«s,p,5; And, vam 
Ratnakar, p.ll. 

232. Sur Sagar, I, p, 149, V, 407; Padmavat ,p,278, v,290;Akhri 
Kalam, Jayasi Granthavali, p, 359, v. 56 ; Mrigavati,p,193, 
v.228; 

233, padraavat,p.4, V.4 ; Also, pp .36-37, v,36. 

234, Padma vat, pp. 321-322, v. 323 K pp. 316-317, v,318;Sur Sagar, 
I,p,li0,v.332; Pp. 63 2-633, V. 1693; Also, II, p. 54 v, 2628 
g.p.71,v,2724; Meera Smriti Granth,p.73,v,73 ;Mrigavati, 
p. 193, v.228. 
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Apart from the above- mentioned perfumes we, 
also, have a reference of«.novel perfume which was produced 
by the mixture of sandal or 'Chandan*, ‘Ag.ar', Kasturi and 
’Kesar* in equal proportions. This was kncvm as ‘Chatursa^?^ 

Bathing was a preliminary requirement for women, 

also, before starting their daily business. We have 

237 

reference of baths twice a day even. Moreover, the bath 
also had a religious sanctity. It was supposed to wash off 
the sins also,^^® In Medieval India, moreover, the concept 


235, padmavat.p,262,v,276;pp, 321-322, V, 323 pp,330-33i, 
v,332; Also Yarn -Ratnakar,p,13. 

236, Manas, p,270, v, 296, 

237, Barbosa, p, 113; Also, Sachau I,p,i8l ; And,K,M. Ashraf, 
p.215, 

238, Ibid. 
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O'XQ 

of 'Solah Shringar’ was very popular. And, this 
sixteen forms of personal adormsnt, inevitably, included 
bathing i 

I 

Or 

ci^ i — ^24 1 

Before taking bath, ungents were rubbed on the 

body to clean them, as well as, to add to the radiance 

249 

of it and, this was known as ’Ubtan'7 Sometimes, they 
applied scented oils or lotions on their bodies, before 
taking bath.^'*^ 


239* Rahiinan vitas, p.48, v.64; Padmavat,p.287,v.296* 

240, Padmavat,p,287 , v. 296; Also, Mrigavatl,p,2i9, v.257; 

241. Ibid, p. 288, v.297; Also, Ain, III, p, 312, 

242, Refer 4 above ; Also, Madhu Malti,p,385,v,439 i 
Matla-ul-Anwar,p,194. 

243, J,V.P.H,S,, New Series, Part HI, Vol,II,i955,p.l45; 
Chhitai Varta, p.451,v,316; Mrigavati,p.l93, v,228; 
Also, Ibn Batuta, I,p,233, Bengal In the 16th Century 
p,63; Ar\d, Yarn- Ratnakar, p.l2. 
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More over, we have references of women bathing 
in ponds and rivers and, that, too, without their clothes 
on : 

^ I an"! i 

2 AA 

3IMV^ xftT ^Tr irfr ap=Fnr i 

Not only the poets composing the long-love ppems or 
♦Premakhyan' mention about this practice but, it has been 
referred to by, a true bhakt-poet, Surdas also : 

I - — — 

Surdas has referred to how the mythological Krishna had 
tried in vain to stop this practice but it continued : 

3rT? ^ I 3?^^==? I I 

. • ^ 24 6 

^ 5f^-?rt-T i ^ 1 1 

And, they even bathed in the rivers etc, during the 
247 

chip.y winter season. 


294, Mrigavati pp, 59-60, v. 77; Also, pp,57-58,v,75 ; And 
p,61,v.79;pp,61-62, v,80; And, p,37,v,46, 

245. Sur Sagar, I, p,526, v. 1390; Also, p. 525, v, 1287; 
p .528, v.1397 ;p .529,v.l402;pp.529-530, v,1403,1405 

Etc p\lso,pp .530-534, V.1406-V. 1416, 

246. Sur Sagar, I, pp, 534-538, V, 1417. 

247. Ibid; Al-Beruni (ab.) pp.231-233. 
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Antitpony or Collyrium i 

Antimony or Collyrium was used to add to the 
radiance of the eyes. And, it has been referred to as, 
’Anjan’ in contemporary Medieval Hindi literature : 

1 

Similarly, it has been mentioned as ‘Kajjal* j 

Abdur Rahim- Khan-Khana has also used the regional 

dialectical variations and referred to it, as ‘Kajra?^® 
251 

and 'Kajarwat"^. We also find references of its much 
purer from, that is, « Kajal" being used to describe 
antimony in the Medieval Hindi literature j 


^ ^ I 


248, Padmavat, p,287,v,296j Also,p,289, v.298j Hahlroan vilas, 
p.3,v,21; And, Sur Sagar, 11, p, 179, v.3266;pp. 185-186, 
v.3299 pp.l89-l90,v.38i8jp.l98,v,3358;pp.335-336,v,3854 

Etc; And, Biharl Satsai,p.33 and 42. 

249. Rahdxnan vilas ,p.i9,v, 185; Also Sur Sagar, II,p.i87, 

V, 3307, p, 202, v. 3382 Etc. 

250, Ibid, p .44, V. 26 

251. Ibid,p.47,v,50 & v,54, 

252.Kabir Granthawali,p.36,v.4; Sur Sagar, I, pp. 54-56, 

V.166; pp. 265-267, v. 24; p p. 30 8-309, v. 757; p.315,v.778 
Etc; Also, ll,p«i87, V. 3307 Etc. And padmavat, 
p,49l,v,473; Meesa Sudha- Sindhu,p,163,v,9. 
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We also have a reference to 'Surma* being used in 


the eyes - it was also a type of antimony : 

253 

, ^ThT q Girq I 


Mirror : 

The mirrors were regularly used in Medieval 
India, as is evident from their references in contemporary 
Hindi literature j 

254 

^ “ g-fcTf^fq , rqt ^ I 

Thus, it is clear that the mirrors were generally 
used by the people, while getting dressed-up to see their 
faces i 

255 

^ qcfq ^ wi I 


:.253, Rahiman vilas, p,3,v,2l; Bihar i Satsai,p. 679; 

Meera-Madhuri p. 107, v, 300; Matla-ul-Anwar^p .i94{ 

And, 'I* jai-i-khusravi’-IV, p.328; Zaf ar-ul-Wahiliwi 
Muzaffar Wallh (ed,t>y,5 Sir. D. Ross, I,p.98, 

254, Sur Sagar, I,pp,l25-i26,v,379;Also,Madhu Malti,p,375, 
v. 429; Kabir-Sangrah,p,120;Kaharnama,p,9l ;Akhravat, 
jayasl Gr anthawali,pp, 329-330, V, 39 ;And, Rahiman vilas, 
p,49,v,72; Also, p. 55, V, 114, 

255, Sur Sagar, I,p,64v,i95; Also, p, 122, v,168;And, Sur 

Sagar, II, p, 89, v,2808;pp. 146-147, v,3iOO, 3101 8. 3102; 
J,U.P.H,S., New Series, part III,Vol.II,l955,p,i48; 
Rasik-Priya,p,4i,Savatyya 5 of IV Prakash &. p.l75, 
v.lO of XIII Prakash. 
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The mirrors were generally rouod and square In shape, 

They were fixed on the walls or put on the dress ing^v 
tables, Beca use, whenever, otherw ise » we have its reference. 
For example, the mirrors with handles have been separately 
referred to i 

i *• 

These mirrors with handles or »Kar-darpan’ were also 

carried by the barbers while, going from one place to 

25fl 

another, to attend to their customers'; 

Thus, the nirrors were widely popular and 
prevalent in use, both at homes by men and women, as 
well as, by the barbers. These mirrors were manufactured 
locally by the blacksmiths or ’Lohars* ; 

259 

I foffh tFf t\H 1 1 

Moreover, it is corroborated by the evidences that 
India began to import European mirrors very labe in 
the sixteenth Century?^ 


256, Grose I, pp, 113-114, 

257, Sur Sagar, II, p. 91, v.28l8;Also, I, pp. 800-801, v, 2187. 
258* Coryat, Travels in India, p, 450, 

259, Akhravat,jayasi Gr ,pp, 329-330, v, 39. 

260. Journal, Bhartiya Vidya Bhavan, VII,p,i59 . 
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That, the mirrors in Medieval India, were 
made of metals like iron and steel is also evident?^ 


QRNA>AENT$ : 

Ornamentation signifies the addition of beauty, 
glamour and grace of a thing. Thus, ornaments were used, 
as a primitive instinct, to make oneself beautiful and 
imposing. In Medieval India, the use of ornaments had 
a religious significance both among the Hindus, as well 
as, the Muslims However,, the Hindus were more fond 
of the ornaments than the Muslims^^^ who just more 
amulets, The Hindu men, thus, adorned themselves 
with a number of precious ornaments apart from the 
arms they carried, which were supposed to be their 
real ornaments^^^ in the Medieval milieu. 


261. Akhravat, Jayasi Gr . ,pp .329-330, v. 39 ; And, Della 
Valles ,pp, 37 6-377;asserts that these mirrors were 
made of steel, 

262* P.N. Chopra, Society 8. Culture, p, 14, 

263* P.N, Chopra, Glimpses of Social life, p, 15. 

264. P.N, Chopra, Society & Culture, p. 16; Also jamila 
Brij Bhushan,p.7i. 

265. Sach«^,I,p,i81 ;Barbosa,p,104; 

266. Ain, III, p. 34; K,P. Sahu,p.l05;K.M, Ashraf ,p,217; 
Also, P.N. Chopra, Glimpses of Social Life, p, 16, 
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Ornaments of the Children t- 

The children were, generally, adorned with 
ornaments, as a mark of love and affection bestowed on 
them. The most popular ornament of the children was, 
however, small anklets or ‘Paijani’, which, made 
sweet sound, when they walked around in the house : 

iTlf 

Thus,Surdas has referred to it quite frequently in his 
3ur Sagar, while, describing the child-Krishna : 

.268 

^q-rj j 

The anklet or 'Paijani* has also been referred 
to as *Nupur‘ •• 

I I f 

We have also got a reference of *Ghunghru' that served 
the same purpose of an anklet i 

270 

Tft^cT crn ^ 3fn w? i 


267. Sur Sagar,I,p,297,v.724; Nanddas,p.233, v.lOO^^nd, 
Sujan Ra3khan,p.20, V.15. 

268. Sur 3agar,l,p,30i,v.735;p.305,v.7b0!p.312,v.769,p.324 
V.802 Etc, 

269. l/ianas,p,991,v,75.4;Also,3ur Sagar, I,p.294,v,7i5;p,300, 
V.732 Etc;And,II,p,9,v.2409;p.62,v.2675 & p.63,v.2679 
Etc; And, Mahakayi Chandidas padavali,p,12, 

270. Sur Sagar, I, p. 51, v. 155, 
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The children also wore necklaces, generally^ 
known as ’Mal« ©r *Mala» j 

271 

These necklaces were also referred to as 

•Har' : 

212 

TT^rfT I -^R ^ Tl^i'XT^T I 

The necklaces were, generally of gold, but, also, of 
precious- stones sometimes. For example, we have references 
of 'ManUHar' s 

UT ^vrr I 


271, Sur Sagar, I,p.297,v,723; Manas, p,i44, v.146.3; Also, 
Sur Sagar, I,pp,b0-51, v, 153 ;p ,160, v, 417 }pp ,308-309, 
v,757, 

272, Manas, p, 144, v, 146.3; Sur Sagar , I,p,207 , v.508 ;pp,262- 
263, V, 634- refers tothe golden necklace or 

pp. 265-267, v.642;p, 293, v.7l2;p. 528, v.l397;Also, Sur 
Sagar, II, p. 54, V. 2626, 2627 S, 2630. 

273, Manas, p, 189 ,v, 198.3 ; Also, Sur Sagar,I,p,293,v,7l2; 
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We also get references of the peax 1-necklaces or ‘Mai 
Motin or ‘Motin as well as, ‘Banoiala 

which was, most probably, the flower-necklace. 


we also have references of 'Tigers-Teeth‘ 
studded in gold, and suspended by a chain, beautifying 
the neck and chest of the children. These were known as 
<keharinakh* or simply ‘Hari Nakh‘ j 

^ 277 

I ^13 arf^ etnr ^ i 

These tiger-teeths were actually, ‘baghnakh* or ‘bagnah'j 
I 

Similarly, a pendant was also worn by children, 
on the fore-head and, this has been referred to as ‘Laturi* 
In the Medieval Hindi literature : 

mrz i 


274. Sur 3agar,I,p,438,v.li30;p.482,v,l243;p.494,v.i282 Etc; 
Also, Barbosa, p, 104, 

275. Sur Sagar, I, pp. 619-620, v.i661j p,792,v. 2168, Also, Sur 
Sagar,II,p.2,v.2373;p.3, v.2431,p.9,v.2409 Etc, 

276. Manas, p. 144, V, 146.3. Sur Sagar,I,p,482,v,l242jpp.493- 
494,v.l280;p.637,v.l7'o7;Sur Sagar, II,p.2, v.2372}p.7, 

V. 2398 ;pp. 30-31, V, 2505; p.,63, v.2680 8. p,79,v,2757 Etc, 

277. Manas, p, 189, v.l98.3;Also, Sur Sagar, I, pp, 296-297, v.722 

& V.724 Etc, For * keharinakh • , Sur Sagar, I,p,294, v.715; 
p,302,v.739,p.306,v.751;p.3i8,v.788 Etc. 

278. Sur Sagar,I,p.30l, V.735, 

279. Ibid pMso,p. 303, v.742;p.306,v,752;p. 324, V. 802 Etc. 
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The ears of both the sexes were pierced thragh 
at every tender age and, by the constant wearing of the 
ear-ornaments, the pierced holes grew wider and wider with 
age?®® The ornaments of the ears were generally, ear-rings 
of different shapes?®^ These have been referred to as 
’Kundals’ ; 

I 

Thus, we find many references of 'Kundal* in Sur Sagar, 
as Surdas has described vividly the ornaments of child- 
Krishna j 


-283 

Those who could not afford gold and precious 
stones for their ear-rings, used those of silver or brass 


280, Terry in Early Travels, p.323; 3toria,lIl,p,40. 

281, ^Aanas,p,i44, v,146.3 for fish-shaped kundal; Also, Sur 
sagar, I, pp. 436-437, v.ll25;pp. 482 -483, v. 1244, v,l246; 
Also, II, pp. 30,31, v,2505; 

282. Ibid;Sur Sagar, I,p. 23, v.69;p.l0i,v.307;p, 479, v, 1234 Etc. 
pp, 650-651 , y. 1754 Btc;Also,II,p.2,v,2372,p.l2,v.24i9; 

p, 96, v, 2839 Etc. 

283. Sur Sagar,I,p.377,v.969 8. v.970 ;pp.452-453, v.llSl ; 
V.1184;p.483, v.l245;p. 619, v,1659;pp. 685-686, V.1822 Etc 
AlSo,II,p.2,v.2374;pp.6-7,v,2395;p.lO,v.24l2;p,27,v,2486^i 
pp. 30-31, V, 2505 Etc. 

284,Terry in Early Travels, p.323',Also, Storia, lll,p,40. 
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The waist of the children was always encircled by 
a chain, which was known as 'Rati Kinnkini’ : 

I iVhFftT 

W© ©Iso find the reference of waist-chain in Sur Sagarof 
Surdas i 

286 

Thus, as is evident from above, the children of wealthy 
parents, wore the waist-chains of gold, studded with precious 
stones,^®^ 

The waist-chain -ordinarily of gold, has been 
referred to as 'Kardhani* : 

288 

CTT I5l^ I 


285. Manas, p,99i,v. 75.4; Also Samuel Purchas ' India, p, 76, 

286. Sur Sagar, I, p, 297, V. 724 ;Also,p. 294, v.7i5;pp, 296-297, 
V.722; p.301,v.735j pp, 650-651 ,v.l754 Etc; Also, II, 
pp . 30-31 , V , 2505 ; 

287 .Sur Sagar,I,p.297,v.724;Also,p.3l2,v,769 ;p.32l, v,797; 
Also, II, p. 77, V. 27 49 ;And,pp. 139-140, V. 3067 Etc. 

288. Sur Sagar, I, p, 324, v. 802, 
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Just as the Women wore bands or bangles on 
the-ir wrists, the children, too, were adorned with wrist- 
chains or bonds, known as 'Panhuchi* j 

289 

^ I 

Similarly, bracelets were also worn above the 
elbcw,and these were known as • Bajuband Sometimes , the 
nose of the boys were also pierced and they, too, wore 
the nose-ring or ‘Nathuni’ : 

29 I 

== 19 ^, 

Though, not, generally, but, we do have a reference of the 
children wearing rings in the fingers too : 

I 


289. Sur Sagar I,p,306,v,751;p.301,v,735;p,297,v.724; 

p*294, v,7l5;Also*Manas,p.l89,v,i98,3; & p, 144, v, 146. 4, 

290. Sur Sagar, I, pp. 296-297, v.722;p, 792, v.2l58;Also, 

Manas ,p,i44,v,146,4, 

291. Sur Sagar, I,p.297,v.723;pp,685-686,v,i822;Also, II, 
p. 57, V, 2645. 

292. Sur Sagar,I,p.482,v.l243;Also,p.294,v.7l5. 
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Crcwns or ‘Mukut*, made of gold or studded with 
precious stones^^^ were worn by the royal princes or 
those of the wealthier sections j 

I 


It has been referred to by Surdas in his Sur Sagar too; 

~ ^ '3^-1 i 

29 5 

II 

It appears that, in the Medieval period, the crowns either 
made of, or studded with peacock's feathers became more 


popular^?^ 


29 7 


293, PrithviRaj Raso, II,Samay 23, p, 670, Doha 169 j 'Revant 
Giri Rasu* of Vijai^Sen Suri in ’Ras Aur Rasanvayee 
Kavya • ,p,l08,Chhand 3; Narsai Mahtena pad p, 14, Pad 22 , 
Doha 3; *Kanhar-De '-Prabandh' ,p,20. 

294, Manas ,p, 144, V. 146. 3; Also,Sur Sagar, I, p, 23, v, 69 ; 

295, Sur Sagar, I,p,573,v,l343;Also, II, pp, 62-63, V, 2676 & 
2679;p.79, V. 2757 ;p.96,v,2839;p. 379, v,4075 & 4077 Etc. 

296, Indian Jewelerry,pp. 10-11* 

297, Sur Sagar, I, p,431,v, 1111 ;pp, 436-437 ;v,ll25;p,453,v. 1182 
p. 483, V. 1242 ;p. 527, v.l393;p. 637, v,1707;p*735,v,l986; 

p,750,v,2031;Also,II,p.2,v,2372 & p.l0,v.24l2 Etc, 
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^^N»S ornaments ; 

The men of the royal families and wealthier 

298 

sections, generally, adorned themselves with ornamentsT 

29 g 

of these, we generally, have reference of crowns with 
even some feathers of birds plumed into 

The men, especially the Rajputs, considered 

301 

it a mark of dignity and nobility to put-on ear-rings. 
Moreover, we already know , that, the ears of boys, too, were 
pierced at a very tender age and they wore ear-rings in 
thera?®^ 

303 

I 

Thus, the ear-rings were known as ’kundars* or 'Kundals' 
and were often studded with precious - stones or 'nag* t 
I 304 


298. Indian Jewellery, pp,lO-li, 

299. Sur Sagar,II,pp.62-63,v.2676;v.2679;p.79,v.2757;p.96, 
v. 2839 ;p. 379, V.4075 8. 4077 ;Also,Padma vat, p*47,v.47; 

And, Mr igavati,pp. 206-207, V, 243 ;And,Narsai Mahtena 
pad,p.i4,pad 22, Doha 3. 

300. Sur Sagar, I, pp. 735-736, v.i987;p. 750, V. 2031 ;Also, II, 
p.2,v.2372 and p.l0,v,24l2; AlsojSir Thomas Roe's 
description of Emperor Jahangir on his birthday cited 
in Indian jewellery, pp, 10-11. 

301. Indian History Congress (:proceedings) ,1938, p .346 ;K.M. 
Ashraf ,p,2l6, 

302; Texiy in Early Travels (Foster) ,p,323jStoria,lII,p, 40} 

Also,Ain, II,p,l26;Al-beruni (ab.) p.87;Barbosa,I,p,ll3, 

303, Mr igavati,pp. 206-207, V, 243, 

304, Padmavat.pp. 397-398, v.392i3ur Sagar , I, pp, 685-686, v. 1822; 
pp,736-737, v,1990;Also,Kavitavaii,p,3 ;And,Chaitnya 
Bnagwat,p,94, 
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There are many references of ear-rings worn 
by men in Surdas’s'Sur Sagar' : 

- 4'^, 

or 

306 

after - ftw ! 

The Kundals made in flower’s shape was known as 'Karn- 
Phool'. Though worn, generally, by the women, it was, also, 
at times , adorned by the men in Medieval India : 

30 7 

irt^ I t^eft^ ^ ^rt i 


305, Sur Sagar , I, p, 496, v. 1288;p,62I, v. 1665 &. v,i667; 
p,653,v.l76i}p,735,v.i986; p.750,v.2031 ; Also, II, p, 2, 
V.2372 & 2374, • p,6, v.2369 ;pp.6-7,v.2395jp,i0,v,24l2; 
p,l2, v,2419 Etc.Also, ’Meera Bai ki Padavali,p,i01,v,2« 

306. Sur Sagar, II, p.i8,v,2443;p,27,v. 2486 ;pp,30-31,v. 2505; 

Also, p,96,v. 2839} And,p.351,v.3932}p.38l,v.4085 Etc.} 
And,Also,Aln ( J 8. 3.), Ill, p.342. 

307. Manas, p, 207, V, 218, 4, 
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Men, in the Medieval period also wore necklace, to 
adom their necks too- just like the women but, not that 
regularly ; Thus, it was considered to be a big reward, 
if someone was given a necklace studded with the precious- 
stones ; 

309 

cTtIV ^ I ^TT crf?Tra[*r i 

It has been referred to as ’Mala» or <Har* by Surdas ; 

^ ^ FTTH f^FTT?^ 

Tulsidas also refers to it, as worn by men j 

^ 31 I 

IJT I trf^^ rrT ^ I 


308. E,& D., II, p.26; Tarikh-i-Ferista, I,p,41 P^lIso, 
•BahuBali Ras*, in 'Ras Aur Rasanavyi Kavya»,p,67, 
v,67j for a description of Jahangir’s necklace by 
Sir Thomas Roej Indian Jewellery, pp, iOil . And, 
Bernier, p, 268. 

309. Fadmavat,pp.397-398,v.392;Kavitavoli,p*8,v.2, 

310. Sur Sagar,l,p.438,v.ll30;p.482,v.l243;p,486,v.l255; 
p .494 , v . 1 282 .pp .735-73 6 , v .1987 Etc, 

311. Manas,p,144,v.l46,3;Also,Sur Sagar, I,p.482 v.l242» 
pp .493-494 , v. 1280 ;p . 637 , v .1707 ;And , II , p . 6, v. 2369 ; 
pp. 30-31, V.2505JP. 63, V. 2680, ‘p. 79, v,2757 Etc. 
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The Rajputs especially, considered ita symbol of noble 
birth, to wear bracelets at their elbows 

313 

^ ^ , 

“^14 

They also wore armlets just like the women’s wrist-bands 
and, also rings on their fingers of their han dl^? 

m I TTR 3ff^ 

317 

Moreover, we have a reference of the use of ’Mekhla' 
or the girdle of the waist. It appears that some men in the 
medieval period did adorn these too. 


312. Indian History Congress (Proceedings), 1938, p, 346; 

Sir Thomas Roe describes Jahangir on his birthday, 
wearing 'armlets set with diamonds on his elbows' 

Indian jewellery ,pp, 10-11; Also,Meera-Sudha Sindhu, 
p,485, V,50,&p,530, v,63, 

313, Sur S.agar,II,pp,172-173,v.3228;Manas,p.l44,v.l46.3; 
Also,Barbosa, I,p.l04;And,Sachau, I,p,i81 , 

314, Barbosa, I,p,i04 ;sachau,I,p.l8l ;Sur Sagar,p,297,v,724; 
Indian jewe llery, op. cit ;pp, 10-11 ; 

315. Sachau, I,p.l8l;Indian Jewellery, Op. Cit, pp, 10-11 ; 

Also, Barbosa, I, p,113, 

316, Manas, p, 726, v. 12, 1,8. v,12; Sur Sagar , I,pp.209-210 
v,516;pp, 210-211, v,518;p. 220, V, 534 Etc; Kavitt Ratnakar, 
p.61,II Tarang.Chhand 55;Ain,III(J 8. S) ,p.342;Meera- 
§udha-Sindhu,p,l85,v,72 ; Nanak Vani,p,273;Thevenot, 
p,53 8. Pyrard, I,p,372, 

317. Kabir 8achnavali,8.40, v,393 ;Narsai Mahte'na Pad, p, 85, 
v,142; Barbosa, I,p. 113; And,Also,K;.M,Ashraf,pp, 216-217. 
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The rest of the men's ornements, if, at 
all, they may be so called, consisted of swords, daggers 
and weapons^^® While, describing the ornaments of a king 
or princes even, we, generally, find a reference of the 
weapons ; 

319 

I 

or ; 

q-fT^T I I I 

320 

rR I ntT I I 


318. 'Dharm-Mangal' (by Ghanaram Chakravarty) p,224} 

Ain (J 8. S) III,p.34;P.N. Chopra , Glimpses of Social 
life, p, 16; Bisal Deo Raso,p*139, v,96, 

319. Mrigavati, pp. 206-207, V. 243 ’Also, pp. 352 -353, v. 40 88.4 09 

320. Manas, p .207, v, 218.2 ;Also,p.i44,v. 146.4 ;Also,Kavita- 
vali,p,lO, V.7 • 
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Women*s ornaments ?- 

The Indian women has always been anxious to 
adorn-even load herself with a large variety of bulky 
ornaments?^^ There was no departure frcm this traditional 
custom during the Mughal period^'^'^oreover , adorning 

themselves with various ornaments, to look wore charming 

• 30 '^ 324 

and attractive 7 was '»the very joy of their hearts". 

They would deny themselves other necessities but would 

not forego ornaments, till, unfortunately, they became 

widows^^^ 


In Medieval Indian, there were twelve standard 
ornaments, one for each part of the body from head to foot 
(Wakh Shikh)?^^ They were Nupur, Kinkin, Kalava, Anguthi, 

327 

kankan, Angad, Har, Kanthashr i, Besar,Khnt,Tika and Shishphul. 


321, R, Mi5ra,p, 125 ;P,N. Chopra, Society and Culture, p ,14; 
Rothfeed's women of India, pp, 189-194, 

322, Ibid; Also, Oyington,p, 320, 

323, R, Misra,p.i25, 

324, oyington.p, 320 ;Also, 'First Englishmen In India, p, 76; 
And,Storia , III, p, 40. 

325, Storia, III,p,40;Also,P,N, Chopra .Society 8. Culture ,p .14. 

326, Padmavat,pp.96-115,v. 99-118 8. p, 291, v. 300; Also, 
R,Misra,p,i25 ; A,p, Mathur,p,l3i , Mrigavati,p,l93,v,228 
And, Sur Sagar, I,p,792,v,2i58. 

327. Ibid ;Also, Padmavat, pp. 287-291 ,v. 296-300, 
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Abdul Fazl, the court-historian of Akbar, has 
enumerated the most popular ornaments in his Ain-i-Akbari. 
They were Shishphul, Mang, Kotbildar, Sekra, Binduli, 
khuntila, Karnphul, Dur Bachh, Pipal patti, Champa kali, Mor 
Bhanwar, Bisur, Phuli, Laung, Nath, Guluband, Har,Hans, 
kangan, Gajrah, Jame, Chur, Bahu, churin, Bajuband, Tad, 
Anguthi, Chuddar kantika, k^ti Mekhla, Jehar Pail, Bhank, 
Bichhwa and Anwat*^® 

In enumerating the various ornaments of the body, 
let us start from the head downwards. To begin with, the 
'Shishphool' crowned tne head j 

329 

I ] 

330 

=fTn trfr, i 

331 

It has also been referred to, as ‘Churaoani* . 


328, Ain, III, pp, 312-314; Also, R. Misra pp,l25-l26;P.N. Chopra, 
Some aspects of North Indian Social life, pp, 49-55, 

329. Sur Sagar,I, p,780,v.2ll6;Ali5o,II,p.89,v.2807 J 

330. 3ur Sagar ,II,p.l7l,v.3229; Also, pp. 175-176, v.3246;Ain, 

Ain, III, p. 312. 

331, Ram Chandrika,p,70, v.lO 
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It was either a single diamond iitudded in gold or, 
it took the form of a small tringular tiara^^^ Moreover, 

in Rajputana, it was called ‘Rakhri*,^^^ It was like 

334 

mar.igold, raised, bell- shaped and hollow. 

The parting of the hair known as »Mang» was 
decorated with a string of pearls : 

, 

And, sometimes, it was decorated with precious- stones 
and jewels : 

s 336 

qt TTH JTfVi I nnq ^ ^ ^rr i 


332* Ram Chandtik^ ,p.70, v.iO; Also, A, P, Mathur, p.l31, 

333. Ram Chandrika, p,193,v.7; Also, Meera Mandakini,p,40, 
V.89; And, Meera Madhuri,p .118, v.329, 

334. R, Misra,p,i26. 

335. Sur Sagar,II,p.57,v.2645 & p.74,v.2735 & v. 2736; 
Also, Mrigavati, p,40,v.50 And p.2i5,v,253 J\nd, Ram 
Chandrika, p. 193, V. 8 & v.9. 

336. Padmavat, p ,288,v,297 ;Also ,Meera-Sudha Sindhu,p,i83, 
v,68,And Sur Sagar, II,p,74, v,2735 and v,2736. 
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Suspended from this parting of hair or ‘Mang*, 
on the forehead was another ornament called • Kotblldar^^^ 

It consisted of a string of pearls, with a long centre 
338 

drop. Hajputana, it was known as »Tika • Binduli' 

was another ornament for the forehead and, it was also 
called 'Bandan' or 'Bendi^"^^ 


A number of ornaments were worn in the ears. The 


most common of these was the ordinary ear-ring or'Kundal* 

sr'tcr i ^ff^arrV i 

34 1 

w'fV 3rf^ I ^ 4^^ I 


337. Ain,II,p.3i2. 

338. .Vianucci,Vol. II, pp. 339-340; Also,R. Misra,p,l26;And, 
0Vington,p.320. 

339. 3ur Sagar,I,p.780,v.2ll6;p.792,v.2i58;Also,lI,p.57, 
v,2645 ;p«74,v,2736.Mrigavati,p.41 ,v,52; Ram Chandrika 
, p.i96,v.i4;And Bihari 3atsai,p,i05, v.l06. 


340. 3ur Sagar,I,p.792,v.2l58; Also, II, pp,175-l76,v. 2628; 
Roop Manjari,pp,6-7 ; Padma vat, pp. 405-406, v. 400. 

341. padmavat,p.l07,v.ll0;p.2e8,v.297;pp.397-398,v-392; 
pp. 497-49 8, V. 479 ;Also,Kaharanama,p,90 ;Also,3ur Sagar, 
II.p.-l-2,v,2419;p.96,v.2839;Geetavali,pp.l69-i70,v.l08 
And,Vidyapatiki Padwali,p.277,Pad 171, Doha 2; And, 
Fitch, p, 23. 
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A little above the ear-rings, small rings were, 
generally, put on ; 

342 

trr ^ i i ^ i 

These were known as 'khunt‘ or ‘khunti’ as is evident 
from the above verse. 

Similarly, we have a reference of ’Karnp^ool' 
as an ornament for the ear, which was shaped like flower 
of Mangrel s 

34 3 

I qrjf^cT I 


342. Padmavat,p,i07,v.ii0; Also, p. 287, v.296;pp,49iy 498, 
V.479; Biharl Satsai,p,673 ;And,Chandayan,p*i24, 
Chhand 266, Doha 2 8, p.i31,chhand 9, Doha 2} And, 
Also, Varn-Ratnakar,pp.4 8. 46, 

343. Manas, p. 27, v,l9.3 & p.786,v.l2.3}Chitravali,p,l06; 
Meera Mandakini,p.40,v.89; Vidyapati ki Padavali, 
p ,261 , v,163 ;And,Sur Sagar, I,p ,792, v, 2158 ;Also, II, 
p.89,v. 2807 8. 2808;Also,Sur Sagar^ I,p ,792, v.2158; 
Also, II, p. 89, v. 2807 8. 2808 ;Also ;pp, 170-171, v. 3228. 
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344 

We also have evidence of 'Jhumkas*, made of gold, 
weighed down the lobes of the ears. Sometimes, Just 

345 

a small circlet was worn. This was known as ‘Bali*. 
Another ornament of the ear, was crescent- shaped and, 

known as *Pipal patti' or • khumbhi* If, in the shape 

347 

of a peacock, it was known as ’Mor Bhanwar' and, 

34ft 

•Makrakraf, if, in the shape of a fish. We, also 

have a reference of ’Mundra* or 'Mudra*, which was worn 

34Q 

by ascetics or Jogis in their ears. 

Women also wore ornaments in the nose. They 

350 

had their nostrils pierced and wore wrings in them. 


344, Sur Sagar, I,pp,274-275, v.40;Also, Meera-Sudha Sindhu, 
p.479, pad, 29 & p.486, pad 50, Doha 7 ; Terry in Early 
Travels (Foster) p.309. 

345, padma vat, pp, 316-317, V.318; Mahakavi Chandidas padayali, 
p,90. Also, Pietra Della Valle, I, p,45j Terry In Early 
Travels (Foster), p,309, 

346, padn)avat,p,l07,v.ii0; Also, R. Misra, p.l26, 

347, R.Misra, p,i26, 

348, Sur sagar , I, p, 687, v, 1825; Also, II, pp, 30-31, v,25o5, 

349, Padmavat, pp, 121-122, v, 126 and, p, 262, v, 276, 

350, Terry in Early Travels (Foster) ,p, 309; De Laet,p,8l; 
Thevenot,p,53; Careri,p,248; Hamilton, I, p,163; And, 
Stavornius, I,p,415; R, Misra, p, 126, 
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A circular ring made of very fine gold, with jewels studded 

in it used to hang from the nose- this was known as ’Nath* 
or ’Nathuniya It was also flower- shaped^^^ But, this 
seemed to be of e bigger circumference and, so, just a small 
straight pin known as ’seenk' was worn ; 

I 

It was not just a straight piece always. Sometimes, it 

354 

was in the shape of clov© and therefore, icnown as ’Long’, 

we also have references of another smaller, but, 
thicker ring studded with jewels known as ’Be’sar* : 

3fq ^2- ^ Vt I ^ HT 


351, Thevenot, p,37; De laet, p,8i; Mandelslo,p,50; Sur 
Sagar,I,p,297,v.723; pp. 685-686, v.i822; Also, II, 
p, 57, V, 2645, Padraa vat,p,14, v,15 J Also, Roop Manjari, 
p,6; And Bihari Satsai, p.306. Also, Meera-Sudha-Sindhu, 
p.478, Pad 29, Doha 4; 7, p. 486, Pad 50, Doha 61 

352, Padmavat, pp, 287-288, v, 296; pp. 289-290, v.298; & 
pp. 493-494, V, 475. Also, Chhitai-varta,p,i8,v.l73 ; 
Chandayan,p,i31,Chhand 95, Doha 3, 

353, Rahiman vilas,p,44, v,25; Also, Bihari Satsai, p .143, 
Also, Peter Mundy, II, p,192, 

354, Bihari Satsai ,p.685; Kavitt Ratnakar,p,l2, v,37iAnd, 

Ain, II I, pp *312-314, 

355, Padma vat, pp, 316-317, V. 318; Kaharanama ,p.90 J 

;Meera Mandakini,p.40, v,89 ; Parshishta 
Nanddas, ,p, 416, v,i50;Bihari Satsai, p,706; Vidyapatikl 
Padavali,p.261, v,162; And, Narsai Mahtena Pad,p,ll,-. 
pad 16, Doha 3, 
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Women in Medieval India, also adornedtheir necks 
with the ornamenti^^ Another form of necklace called *har» 
was, generally, a string of pearls, interconnected by 
golden roses which came down almost to the stomach. Its 
■centre contained a pendant made of diamonds or others 
precious stones j 

afiTPT 7T I ^ HTTT I 

3(t I i 

i . 

Surdas has described it as 'Har*, as well as ‘Mala* 

in his Sur Sagar^^® 'Guluband* was another ornament, which 

359 

was tightly fitted round the neck. ^It, generally, consisted 


356. Terry in Early Travels (Foster), p.309; Also, Manucci, 
III, p.40; Arms and jewellery of the Indian Mughals, 
p.l32; Bengal In the 16th Century, p,l84, 

357, Padmavat, p. 290, v, 299; Also, pp. 316-317, v, 318 ; And,pp. 
63-65, verses ,63-65 ; Meera Mandakini,p.40, v.89; Bihari 
Satsa i,pp,339 & 544; Rahiman vilas, p .10, v,90,p .44, 
v.28,p.57, V.63 ; Kaharanama,p.90 ; Ain, III, p. 313; And, 

St or ia , II , pp . 339-340. 

358. Sur Sagar, I,p,483, V.1246; pp.485-486,v,l253;pp. 486-487, 
v,l256; p,502, v.i307; pp*685-686, v,1822;And,p, 742, v, 2008 
Also,II,p.6,v.2369; p.il,v.24l8; p. 27, v,2488;pp. 62-63, 

V. 2676 ;p. 140, v.3068;pp, 170-171, v.3228;pp, 185-186, V. 3299; 
p. 357, V. 3933 .Also, Madhu Malti,p.l33,Vidya Pati Ki Pada- 
vali, p.45, pad 24, Doha 4,Also, Kaharanama,p,9l;And, 
Rahiman vilas ,p ,29,v,7 ;p,50,v,74. 

359, Bihari Satsai, p,440; Kavitt Ratnakar,p,25, v.79 ;Pyrard, 
I,p.380;R. Misra,p.i27, 
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of five or seven rose - shaped buttons of gold - strings 
360 

or silk. It also called 'Kanthsiri' : 

36 1 

mm 31 1 

Other forms of necklaces were 'Hansa'^^^ ‘Kanthi’ or 
Kantha*^^ and, 'Hamel; 

3ltT WTT ^ ¥?r H W I ! 

The 'Hamel' was also called 'Humel* : 

^ 365 

^vrn ^ , 1! 

Arms without ornaments were considered a bad 

omen in Medieval India^^ The upper part of the arm 
above the elbow was ornamented by an armlet called 
iBazuband' j 

^ X 367 

^ 1 


360, Bihari Satsai,p,440; Kavitt Ratnakar,p,25, v,79; 

I'yrard, I,p ,380 ;R. Misra,p,l27, 

361. Padmavat, pp,107-108, v.lll ; Also, Sur Sagar , II,p.73, 
V.2732; And, pp. 170-171, v. 3228. And, Sur Sagar,!, 
p.792, V.2158. 

362, Chandayan, p.285,Chhand 359, Doha 2; Arms and 
jewellery of the Indian Mughals (Abdul Aziz), p, 132! 

R. Misra,p.l27, 

363, Madhu Malti,p,396, v, 451; Chhitaivarta,p,65, v,404; 
Abdul Aziz, Op.Cit; p.i32J And, R, Misra,p,127, 

364, Sur Sagar,II,p.47,v,2593;Also,p.79,v,2755; 

365, Sur Sagar, I, p, 792, v. 2158. 

366, P.N. Chopra, Society & Culture, p, 16; Aiso.R, Misra,p,127 

367, Sur Sagar, I, p ,780, v, 2116; Also, p, 792, v.2158 ;Also, II, 
pp, 170-171, v. 3228. Also, Padmavat, p. 290, v. 299 ; Also, 
pp. 316-317, v.316; Meera Madhuri,p,52,Pad 133 ;And,Narsai 
Mahtena pad, p. 124, v. 219* 368 Storia, ll,p,340. 
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The 'bazuband* was usually two- inches wide, inlaid 
with diamonds, jewels etc.with a bunch of pearls hung 
dcwn^^^’Tad' or 'Toda* was a hollow circle worn on the 
arm, just below the ‘bazuband’ : 

ZTS I 

'Gajrah' , a bracelet made of gold or pearls and studded 
with jewels, adorned their wrists. 

rx . rv 370 

ppf ajtTTT I 

The bracelets simply of gold have been referred to as 
•kankan^ or 'Kangan* : 

37 1 

ZTT, ^ i 1 


368, Storia, II, p.340. 


370. Sur Sagar,II,pp.l70-l7i,v.3228. 

371. Padmavat, pp. 316-317, v. 318; Also, pp .37-38, v. 37 ; 
pp, 108-109, V. 112 ; pp,465, v,451 ; Also, Sur Sagar, 
p.207, v.508;Mrigavati, p. 203, v, 239; Meera-Sudha 
Sindhu,p,323,Paci.8; And, Vern . Batnakar,p,4, 


For kankan : ’Nath Siddhj.yon ki Vaniyan*, p«26, vani 
152; Sur Sagar, I, p. 361, V, 917 ;pp, 650-651, V. 1754 ;p. ^8; 
V.l8i2 &. d.792,v.2158; Manas, p. 215, v. 229. 1; ' ^=7 



p.293,v.32l,5. 


Also, p. 289 , v. 317,2; And, 
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Another ornament , known as' Pahunchl ' was Worn in 
the wr ists^"^^ 'Chura ' was also an ornament for the 
adornment of the wrist§T^ Various types of bangles or 
• Churls ' were also worn : 

I 

Similarly, we have a reference of another ornament 
which was worn in the arm was 'Bahuti' r 

^ X 375 

__^goirr # 1 1 


372. Sur sagar, I, p.294, v. 715; Also, Kavitavali.p ,8, 
V.2J 

373 , Sur Sagar,I,pp,291«292,v.707; Kabir Granthavali, 
pp. 224-225, V, i38,Chitravali,p,93 ; Padmavat, 
pp, 108-109, V, 112, Weera Mandakini,p*40, v,89;And, 
Tuzuk (R.&B.),I,p.375; Mrigavati,p,203,v.239j 

374, Sur Sagar, I, pp, 61 9-620, v*1661 { p ,625,v.l676;p.780, 
v,2116;Bihari 3atsai,p.712;First Englishmen In 
India, p, 76; Pyrard, I,p.377, y.adhu Malti (Varanasi 
Edu, ) ,p,42;Vidyapati ki Padavali,p.67 ,Pad 38,Doha8; 
Meera Sudha Sindhu,p,597.v,64;p,676,v*305, And, 
padmavat, pp. 128-129, v,133, 

375, Sur Sagar, I, p. 771, v.2993;Also, p,792, v,2l58; 

•Sri Krishna Kixtan' (of Baruchandidas) p,53. 
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In the fingers of the hand, simple rings or 
*Chhalla or ’Chakr '^"^"^were put on. Generally, the Indian 
women covered almost all of their fingers with rings in the 
Medieval period. The wealthier of them studded them with 
jewels and precious stones. These were known as 'Anguthi' ; 

'^78 

art offt i 

This Anguthi has also been referred as.'Mundri' in the 
contemporary Hingi literature j 

379 

irfoi - ^ 1 1 

On the right thumb • Arsi' (mirror) was worn. It was a 

380 

ring mounted with a little mirror having pearls round it. 


376. Bihari Satsai,p.338; Kavitt Ratnakar,p ,48,v,55 ; Sujan 
Raskhan p,35,v,9i; Also, Barbosa, i, p ,113. 

377* Padmavat,pp, 121-122, V.126. 

378. Ibid, pp. 108-109, v.ll2;pp. 501 , v. 4825 3lt I 

Also, Meera-Sudha 3indhu,p.622,v.i38 ;Narsai f/.ahtena Pad, 
p, 12, Pad 17 {Kavitt Ratnakar ,p,4S, v ,55, 

379. Rahiman vilas,p,66, v.3; Also, Kabir Vachnavali,p,166, 
Sakhi,i72; Madhu Ma lti,p.ii4,v,136; Sri Krishna Kirtan 
(of Barnchandidas) ,p.l56{ Also Bihari 3atsai,p.41; 

Kavitt Ratnakar, p, 48, V. 55; 

380. Manas, p, 303, Chhand 3 After, the verse 326, RahimanJ/ilas , 
p.49,v.72;Also, Bihari Satsai, p. 572, v, 583 {Sujan Sagar, 

p,86,v.l06; Kavitt Ratnakar, p, 48, v.55{Vol. I, p.lo3; 
Theyenot, 53 and M.anucci, Vo 1, II, p, 340 also corroborates 
Hamilton, I;p,163, 
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Around their waists, the women wore ’Chhudra 
Ghantika* that is, a golden belt with small bells : 

^ I 5.81 

This was also known as 'kinkini' t 

^=1 fVfVfil ^ gfil I 

or, it was also called »kati - kinkini' ; 

we also have references of other ornaments of the waist. 
These were, generally, golden belts with decoration 
and, were known as 'kati Mekhla* or ' Kardhani'^®^ 


381. Padmavat, p.li2, v. Il6; p.287, v, 296; p.290, v,299: 

m-HT 1 " ; And, p.702,v.641pMso,Meera- 

Madhuri,p,i7,v.46; chhitai varta, p.lOl; And, Sur Sagar, 
I,p,792, V.2158; 

382. Manas, p.2i5, v. 229.1; Also, p.289, v. 317. 2j Also, 
padmavat, p .674, V. 620. And, Vidyapatiki Padavali, p. 26, Fad 13, 
Doha 2 8. p.277, Pad 171, Doha 2, Sur Sagar , I, p. 682, v. 1812: 

^q-T - T5f5i , , p. 742, V. 2007 ;Also, Sur 

Sagar, II. p. 77, v.274^^p. 139-140, V. 3067 ;p. 173, V. 3232 Etc. 

383. Sur Sagar, I,pp,619-620, v.1661 ; p,623,v*1672;pp,650-65i, 
V.1754; Also, II, pp, 30-31, v. 2505; pp. 170-171 ,v, 3228 & 

pp*296-297, v.36ao Etc; Mrigavciti,p.56, v.73; Meera- Sudha- 
Slndhu, p.530,v,62; Srikrishna Kixtan', p,63. And, Roop 
Manjari,p.6, 

384. Ain, III, pp. 313-314; Also, R. Misra, p,l27, 

385. Sur Sagar, I, p. 324, v. 802; fy\anas, p.289, v. 317-2; 
padmavat, pp. 290- 291, V. 299 * Kabir Vachanavali,p,40,3akhi, 

393; Yarn- Ratnakar ,p.4 ; Narsai Mahte^a pad, p. 125, Pad 222 8. 
Doha 5; ' 
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The Women in Medieval India, also more ornaments 
around their ankles. These were knc^Jn as ’Painjani’ : 

386 

^ q-Ti-t^-orf^TT , qii 3f?-eT^T 1 1 

The ‘Painjani* has also been referred to as, 'Payal^®^ or 
•Paijeb'?®® 

The ankle-ornament was also called 'Nupur* { 

389 

I 

Three gold rings called 'Jehari' or ’jehar' also served 
as ankle ornaments : 

^cf ^T'^ I 

^ ^ 390 


386. flahiman vilas, p,41,v,6; Sur Sagar.I,p,303jv,742; 
Also,II,p.62,v.2675 S. p.63, v.2679; 

387. Mrigavati,p.21,v,27; p.361,v.366;kaharanama,p.91 ; Also 
Mahari Vayasi’ in jayasi Granthavali, (Ashok Prakashan, 
New Delhi; ,p. 697 ; 'Visal Deo Raso', p,l06, chhand 58; 

And, Padmavat.pp, 114-115, V. 118 ;pp, 287-288, V, 296 8. pp,290- 
291, V. 299. ' 

388. Kaharnama ,p,91 ; Also, Meera-Sudha-Sindhu,p.602,v,78, 

Also, Hamilton, I, p. 163; Storia, ii,p,340; Thomas Herbert's 
Travels ,p, 38. 

389. Manas, p. 289, V. 317. 2 p. 215, v. 229.1 &. p.991, v,75.4; 

Also, Sur Sagar,p,207,v.508; pp, 650-651, v.1754; p,682, 
V, 1812, p, 742, v. 2007,M9era Sudha Sindhu, p.530,v,62, 
Narsai Mahtena Pad,p*31,v,53; Kabir (Ed,H'.P .Dwivedi) ; 

p, 272, pad ,67. fArigavati,p,21 ,v.27 ; 

390. fiahiman vilas, p,30,v,25; Also, Sur Sagar*- — - — 

, P- 792.V.2158. 
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'Ghungroo' , consisting of small gold bells, strung upon 

3Q1 

silk, were worn between the 'jehari* and 'Payal'."^ Ordinarily 

300 

heavy silver bangles were used as anklets for the daily use. 

The fingers of the feet were also adorned with an 
ornament, knovm as 'Bichhiya* j 

39 3 
I r 

3Q4 

Rahim even refers to it, as 'Achhnawa, ^ An-wat was the 
ornament to decorate the big toe ; 

f^ftSTT cTTri I 


391. Sur Sagar,I,p.51,v.l55; Mriqavati,p.72,Doha 17(Hindi 
Sahity Samraelan,Prayag Edn.jl » Gorakh Bani; p,87,v.3; 
Meera Sudha Sindihu,p.491, pad 61; And, Ain, III, p,313; 
Mrigavati, p.21, v.27; p.3l6,v,3^. 

392. Rahiman vilas, p,51,v.82 :crr’T^ II 

It was called Gujari in Rajasthan : Kavitt Ratnakar, 
p.49,v.5a| And, Padma vat, pp *287-288, v, 296 : STT TTT^ 

qrpq^^ ^TT I Thus, it has been referred to as 

'chura* aj^o; Even Kabirdas refers to the chura, Kablr 
Granthavali,pp . 224-225, v. 138. 

393. Rahiman vilas, p. 46, v. 41; Sur Sagar, I, p.792, v. 2158: 

I” And, Sur Sagar , II, p. 83, v. 2774 ; 
Also, Kablx Granthavali,pp, 224-225, v,l3^A^^Meera- 
Sudha- Sindhu, p.657, Pad 242 : 7^715^7 

, Bihari 3atsai,p,418. 

394. Rahiman vilas, p*57, v* 81. 

395. padma vat, p. 114, v. 118, Meera-Sudha-Sindhu, p.657, Pad 242; 
Bihari Satsai, p,208; Raj Vilas, p, 242; Also, Hamiltfon, 
I,p,164; And , Manucci, II,p.340. 
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The shoes have been referred to above, while, 
dismissing the dresses. It does not seem that, the shoes 
were dispensed with, on account of a large number of 

ornament worn on the feet, as asserted by the foreign 

396 

travellers to India, during the Medieval period. We, 
as a matter of f^ct, find the Indian women wearing these 
ornaments alongwith sandals, shoes etc, even today. 

These ornaments were, generally, made of golS^"^ 


396, Fitch in Early Travels (Foster) ,p, 223; 0Yington,p,320 
AlsOjP.N. Chopra, Society & Culture, p,16. 


397, Padmavat,pp, 50-51, v,50;p. 87, v, 89, pp. 164-165, v, 172; 
pp. 338-339, V, 339 ;pp. 390-391, V, 384 Etc, Sur 3agar,I, 
p,i5,v.43,p.38,v,il6;p,58,v.l77 ;p,75,v,230;p,l01, 

V, 307, pp. 273-274, V. 656; p ,482, v. 1243 ;p. 502, v,1306 8. 
v,1307 ;Also,lI,p,6,v.2369;p.40,v,2555;p,89,v,2804; 
p, 152, V, 3129 Etc;And,Kabir Granthavali,pp, 154-155, 
V.17. 
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3Q8 

and silver. They were often studded with pretty and 

3QQ 400 

precious jewels and stones, like diamond, pearls, 

4n I 409 

amethyst etc. We also have references of coral, - 

403 404 

Neelam and Firoza used as stones in necklaces 


398* Padraavat,pp,249-250, v.262; Hamilton, I, p, 164; 

Fitch, p, 23. 

399. Fadmavat, pp.l51-i52, v.158 ; p. 170, v.l77 ;p .495, 

V.477 Etc;*Akhri Kalam} Jayasi Granthavaii,pp ,359- 
360, v,57;And, Sur Sagar, I, p. 44, v.l34:pp, 273-274, 

V, 656 ;pp. 274-275, V, 658;p,289, v.702,Etc ; And, 

Kabir Granthavali, p. 126, v. 2(48) ; p. 127, v, 3(49) ; 

400. Kabir Granthavali, pp. 126-127, v.4 (48); p.l27,v.2 
(49); p,134,v.3( 55) .Also,Sur Sagar, p, 332, v. 828; 
p. 337, v,643;pp. 619-620, v.i661; Also, 11, pp. 27-28, 

V. 2489;p. 63, V. 2679 ;p.l57,v. 3155 Etc. And,Padma va t, 
pp .120-1 21 , V .1 25 ;pp .151-152, v .1 58 ;pp . 288-289 , v . 297 *, 
Akhri Kalam, pp ,357-358, v. 51 8. pp .359-360, v ,57 . 

401. Sur Sagar, I, pp. 273-274, v.656;pp. 291-292, V, 707 ;p. 332, 
v.&28;p.482,v.l243;pp.484-485, v.l250^Mso,II,pp.30- 
31, V. 2505; p. 71, v.2724;pp. 77-78, v, 2750 Etc.;And 
Padmavat, pp. 171-172, v.l79;pp. 172-173, v.l80;p. 192, 

V. 201 ;pp. 288-289, V. 297; pp. 494-495, v. 476; Akhravat, 
jayasi Granthavali, p. 318, V, 21 ; Akhri Kalam, Jayasi 
Granthavali, pp, 357-358, V, 51 8. pp .359-360, v, 57 . 

402. Padmavat, pp. 120-121 ,v .125; And, pp, 451-452, v. 440, 

403. Fadmavat,p,495, v.477. 

404,Manas ,p,264, v.287.2. 
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and finger - rings etc, Vdomen, who could not afford gold 

405 

or silver, must have made of use of metals like Copper 

and brass^*^^ since we have references to their use, 

407 

They also made use of seeds, shells and flowers. Even 

glass was used for the same purposel^^® Ornaments made of 

409 

ivory were gaining propularity in Medieval India 


405, Padma vat, pp ,513-514, V, 493 ; Fitch, p,l09; And, R, 
Misra, p, 128 And Purchas, India, p,l0, 

406, Kabir Granthavali. p,6i,v.5 8. 6 (17); Fitoh, .p.l09; 
and, R. Misra, p.i28. 

407,Sujan Raskhan,p.i7, v,3; Dihari Satsai, pp, 237, 248 8. 
252; Also, Mannucci, II, pp, 339-340; A.P, Mathur 
(Thesis) p.l36; R, Misra, p, 128 8. kaumudi,p,98, 

408. Kabir Granthavali,p.l29, v.8(50) ; Also, pp, 154-155, 
V, 17; Also, Purchas India, p, 10, 

409 .Thevenot,p,l2 ; Linschoten , II, p ,3 ; Hamilton, I, p .129; 
Purchas, Kis Pilgrims ,X,p, 93 ;8. , Fitch, pp .13, £ 23, 
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CHAPTER VI 

GUST OKS AND CEREMONIES 


In Medieval India, religion played an important 
part in the functioning of the society,'^ A person's social 
position was determined from birthf And for every single 
action of the persons, there were religious sanctions ard 
taboos. Thus, from the birth of a child to the death, various 
ceremonies and customs or rituals had to be undergone by 
them? 


As a matter of fact, purificatory rites of a 

4 

Hindu begin before his birth. Of the sixteen principal 

s 

ceremonies, prescribed by Hindu law-givers , only a few 
of them and certain obituary rites were observed by the 
Hindus in the sixteenth century, north India, ^ 


1, A,P. Mathur (Thesis), p,i59. 

2, Refer to Ch.I. 

3, Refer f,n. 1. 

4, R.B, Pandey, Hindu Sanskars, pp, 79-104; P, Thomas, Hindu 
Religion, Customs and Manners, p,&7; Also, G.P, Mazumdar, 
some Aspects of Indian Civilization ;p ,301 , 

5, R,B. pandey, pp, 7 9-480; P. Thomas ,pp .67-96; C.P, Mazumdar, 
pp, 295-408; Also, Abbe J,A. Dubois, pp, 155-172; 

6, R.B, pandey, pp. 407-460; G.P. Mazumdar,pp ,367-408, 




We have repeated references of the people's 
desire to have male childsT And , the news of the bo/'s 

birth, spread joy all over. ® The delivery was, generally, 
c 

assisted by mid~wives or 'Dai'^, who, also, cut the umbilicaj 
cord^*^ and took expensive presents for the same like gold 
necklaces or golden bracelets^^ 

First of all, the drummers etc, were called to 
play their drums and other musical instruments to mark 
the birth of the son. j 

ijprr i i 

The Brahmans were invited in the meantime, and first of all, 
they helped perform the 'Jatakarm' or birth ceremony : 


7. Manas, p, 180, v. 188.1 & v.l88,2; Also, Mr igavati,pp. 9-11, 
verses, 13-15, 

8. Manas, p, 184, v, 192. 2; Mr igavati,p .11 , v.l5 ;And, Sur Sagar, 
I, pp, 256-259, v,622;pp. 261-262, V, 631 8. 632; 

9. Sur Sagar, I, pp, 262-263, V. 634 ;pp, 274-275, V. 658, 

10. Sur Sagar , I, pp, 262-263, V. 633, 634, 

11. Ibid; Also, v.635. 

12. Manas, p.l84,v. 192.3; Also, Sur Sagar , I,p. 263,v.e37 ;And, 
Geetavali,pp,i9-21,v.2,i3. 

13. Ibid, V. 193; Also, Geetavali,pp,l9-2l, v.2,7 ;pp.25*-26, 

v.3.3. 
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Thus ^ 'Nandimukh Shraddha ' , was a ritual performed immedia-t. 
tely after the child-birthi"^ Offerings of gold, cows, 
clothes and jewels were made to the Brahmans after this 
ceremony was overi^ The horoscope of the child was also, 
invariably, got prepared soon after birth'i^ 

As soon as the news of the child-birth spread in 

the neighbour-hood, women-f riends and relations flocked to 
17 

the house,' The gardener's wife or 'Malin* fastened festoons 

of leaves (especially mango) and flowers on the doors and 
1 6 

verandah. The sacredvessels or 'Mangal-Ghat ' or 'Kalash', 

was placed at the door ; 

• 19 

^ I ar4n^ am % i 

We also have references to the "Mangal Thari' or'Thali'^® 


14, Manas, p, 184, v. 193; Geeta vali,pp,27-28, v,4,5; Atkins, 

I,p ,246;Growse , p.97,f,n,i; Pandey ,p,l23 , 

15, M.anas,p,l84, v,i93; Also,Growse,p ,97, 

16, Manas, p4i84, v,192,4,Mrigavati,p.ll,v,15: And, Padmavat, 
p.72,v.73, 

17, Manas, p.i84,v,193.2 Sur Sagar, I, pp, 256-259, v, 622 ;p, 262, 

V, 632;pp, 265-267, v,642;pp, 267, v, 643 Etc ; Padayali, 
Manddas ,p ,328, 

18, Sur Sagar, I, pp. 265-267, v,642;pp, 270-271, v,650;pp*274-275 
v,658;Manas ,p,l84,v,l93.1 . 

19, Sur Sagar, I, pp, 270- 271, V, 650; And.Manas ,p .184, v*l93.2. 
And,Fadavali,Nanddas,p,330, v,53 ; Also, Gee tavali,pp, 25-26 

v,3,5, 

20, Sur Sagar l,pp,270-27l, v,650; Hand das, p. 328; And, 
Geetavali,pp,25-26, v,3.4. 
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The women sang 'Mangal-Geet ' or ’Sohilo' to celebrate the 
21 

occassion. And, turmeric, vermilion etc. were mixed with 
curd, and sprinkled on those, who were present?^ The women- 
folk also performed ‘Arti* of the child^^ and gifts were 
given to them, in return as 'Neochhawar' : 

arrTf^ i 

They made certain auspicious designs on the floor of the 
house, especially where the birth ceremony was performed. 
This was known as 'Cho»^^k' or ’Sathiya' , There was no check 
on the gifts and presents exchanged to celebrate a 5on‘s 
birth. 

BFf q-f^TR^T tflT I 
27 

^ yun ^ nffr I 


2i, Manas, p. 185, V. 194; Sur Sagar, I, pp. 256-259, v,622jp«262, 

V. 632, p. 268, V. 645; p.271, v,651 ;It has been called ’Sohilo* 
also i Ibid, pp. 274-275, V. 658; And, Geetavali,pp, 17-18, 
V.1.7;pp.l9-21,v,2; pp. 25-26, V, 3,1. 


22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 
26 , 


Sur Sagar, I, p. 263, V. 637 ;pp. 267-268, V. 644 ;p. 270 , V. 649, 

Manas, p. 185, V, 193.3 & 193.4; Sur Sagar, I, pp. 265-2 67, 
v,642 ; Also,Geetavali,pp,19-2l, v:2,9. 

s a gar , I , p p . 267-268, v . 644 : ^ 

arrT^TT I Al5o,p.268,v.645 & pp .268-269, V. 646 8. 647. 

Sur Sagar, J,pp, 267-268, v. 644 : Wnff, OT 

Manas, p, 185, v, 193, 4 & p, 186, v, 195-4 ; Sur Sagar,! p. 262 , 
Vj^2; Anfi, Geetavali,pp,27-28.v.4,8 : ' rTTO- 

Sur Sagar,I,p.267,v.643;p,272,v.653;pp.274-275,v*658 8. 
659. Geetavali,pp,19-21, v.2,21 ; 8. pp. 27-28, v*4. 
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We, invariably, get the reference of the sixth- 
day ceremony or «Chhathi’ before the naming ceremony or 
•Namkaran’?® As far as the sixth-day ceremony is concerned, 
we find that the ladies sang and danced the whole night. 

This was known as ‘Ratjaga'"^^ On the sixth-day, as a matter 
of fact, the child was brought out of the confinement room. 
The gardener's wife or 'Malin*, tied festoons of leaves and 
'offered garlands of flowers, while, the goldsmith presented 
a necklace, studded with diamonds and pearls. The barber's 
wife applied 'Mahawar' of nine colours on the feet of the 
mother, while, the carpenter brought a cradle (in the case 
of wealthy men, it was of sandal-wood) for the newly-bom, 


28, Padmavat.pp, 52-53, v.52 8. 53; Geetavali,pp,30-36, v,5 & 

v,6. 

29, padmavat,p,52, v,52; Geetavali ;pp, 30-31 ,v, 5,3 ; And, 

Sur Sagar,pp, 274-275, v,40, 

30, Refer i & 2 above; Also, Sur Sagar, I, pp, 274-275, v.658t 
And, p.275, v. 659. 
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In fact, the child was given a good 'ubtan'- 
follov/ed by a bath : 

3 1 

^ 

32 

Everybody got dressed-up for celebrations in the evening. 

Music parties were held and musical instruments played upon 
33 

by the professional musicians. In the night, antimony or 
•Kajal' was collected in a new earthen cup-butter-f at or 
•Ghee* being used in the lamp to produce it. It was then 
applied on child's eyes : 

^TT I % ritsf I 

- xf€t 3nr>\\ 

On the twelvth day of the birth, another function, 
35 

known as 'Barhin* or 'Barhon' was held. Invitations ware 
extended to friends, relatives and other caste-members, 


31. 3ur Sagar, I,p.276, V.660. 

32. Padmavat,p.52,v.52; Sur Sagar, I, pp, 274-275, v, 658 
Also, Chitravali,p,2l , v,53 & v.54, 

33. Ibid; Also, Sur Sagar , I, p. 264, v. 639. 8. v,640; 8.pp.268-269, 
v,645 8. 646; And, Geetavali,pp, 30-31, v.5, 

34. Sur Sagar, I, pp. 274- 275, v. 650; 

35. Geetavali,pp. 27-28, v.4. 
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for a feast, to welcome the addition to the family, The 

deities were propitiated and , then, the invitees sat down 
37 

for a sumptious dinner. 

The 'Namkaran' or naming ceremony 
generally, took place after the sixth or the twelvth day, ^ 
At the time of the preparation of the horoscope, a name was 
also given to the child according to the Rasi, in which 

u t u 41 

he or she was born. 

On the day fixed for the 'Namkaran* ceremony 

42 

or 'Sanskar*, the child was bathed and dressed. The 

43 

Brahmans-priests and astroloflers were then invited, A 
'Chowk' was then drawn on the floor of the Courtyard- on 

44 

which, sat the parents, with the child in the mother's lap. 


36, Chitravali,p,22,v.53. 

37, Ibid; Also, A,P, Mathur (Thesis) p,164, 

38, Padmavat, p,52,v,52; ShivRaj Bhushan,p .9, v,l3, 

39, Geetavali,pp,27-36,v,4-v.6; Also, Ovington, p, 197 ;Sri 
Chaitanya Mahaprabhu,pp, 271-275; Pandey (R.B.) ,p .142. 

40, Manas, p. 187, v. 196. 1 ; Padmavat, p.52,v,52, And.Geetavali, 
pp, 34-36, V, 6, 

41. Ibid ; Also, Mrigavati,p .12, v.l6; And, Sur Sagar,I, 
p. 290, V. 704, 

42. Geetavali; pp,34«36,v.6. 

43. Ibid; Also, refer 5 above; Also, Sur Saga/, I PP, 289- 290, 
V.703, 

44. Geetavali, p, 35, v,6»14. 
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45 

They worshipped Shiv and Parvati, Surdas refers to the 
Practice of application of *tilak' on the child's fox'e-head 
after mixing curd, milk , tumeric and 'Doob'- ( a variety of 
grass considered auspicious ); 

In the ruling houses and, in the houses of the wealthier 

persons, professional bards and singers would then assemble 

47 

and were bestowed with appropriate gifts. The women-folk 

48 

sang the *Mangal-Ceet • or Sohilo* to mark the happy occassion. 


45. Geetavali,p,34, v,6.4. 

46. Sur Sagar,I, p.290, v,70b, 

47. Ibid; Geetavali,pp.34-36, v.6; And, Mr igavatt,p,l2,v.l6, 

48. Geetavali,pp ,34-36, v,6. 
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The Grain-Feeding or Ann apras han Ceremony 

Generally this ceremony was performed, when 
the child attained the age of approximately six months : 

5fp=ir ^ trr^, ^ ^ ^ n? i 

'T? OftTJ ^ 

The brahmans were called to fix a date, which would be 
bO 

auspicious for this ceremony. The women-folk assembled 

51 

and sang the songs for the occassion, that is *Gari* 

They did 'ubtan' before bathing the child, 
who then wore the ’Jhaguli' ( a loose shir.f), a cap or 
'chautani* on the head and bracelets and anxlets : 

fn -fST ?IT5I «rt-!S=ft , irr ^ 'rr^ 

49. 3ur Sagar, 1, pp, 290-291 , v, 706. 

50. Ibid. 

51. Ibid. 

52. Ibid , pp. 291-292, v. 707. 
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The father then took the child in his lap. 
Rice-pudding was especially prepared for this celebration 

53 

and on it was sprinkled a little bit of 'ghee* and 'honey*. 

As soon as the child tasted the pudding or 'kheer' - the 
54 

ladies started singing. Then six types of edibles were 

brought forward and the child tasted a little bit of each 
55 

of them. Then a general feast would commence and everybody 
would have his heart full^^ 


At the completion of a child's one year, the 

birthday was usually celebrated with eclat, in the case of 
57 

the boys. The 'ubtan* was applied, before the children were 

5fi 

bathed. The boy was then dressed in good clothes, worn a 
cap, as well as, ornaments like necklace, armlets, anklets etc. 


53, 3ur 5agar, I, pp, 291-292, V. 707, 

54, Ibid. 

55, Ibid, 

56, Ibid, 

57, Sur 3agar,I, pp, 293-294, v.7l2, v,7l3, g. v, 714, 

58, Ibid, p.293,v,7l2. 

59, Sur Sagar, I, p,293,v.7 .12 ;Also,pp. 293-294, v.7l3. 
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The Brahmans were consulted to fipc the auspicious time 
for the celebrations. 

The women -relatives and friends sang hViangal Gan’ or 
auspicious songs^'^ A 'chowk* was made of chalk, tumeric, 
vermilion in the courtyard, on which the child sat and 
certain religious rites were performed^^ In the evening, 
the usual festivities were held, including songs, dances 
and feastf^ 

Tousure or Chura-karm ceremon/ { 

The Brahmans performed the religious rites 
during the churakarm ceremony, for which they received 
enough money or 'Dakshina» : 

orr^ I crnf 1 1 

60. Sur Sagar, I, p.293, v. 7.12; Also, pp. 293-294, v. 713; 
Also, V. 714. 

61 i Ibid. 

62. Ibid. 

63 . 252 Vaishnavon ki varta, p.365. 

64. Manas, p. 192. v.202.2. 
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Though, the chura-karra ceremony, which involved 
the hair-cutting also known as 'Mundan' was performed, 
generally, from the age of one to three: However, Al-beruni 
and others refer to this ceremony, as performed not earlier 
then the age of three, leaving one lock on the top of the 
head^^ Sometimes, this ceremony was held at the time of 
the marriage of some near relatives of the child^"^ 

The Karn-Bhed or £ar-Lobe Piercing Ceremony : 

It has also been referred to as ‘Kanchedan' 
ceremony in 3ur Sagar of Surdas^® It entailed the piercing 
of the lobe of both the ears and putting on golden ear- 
rings on them : 

^ - 69 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ I 


65. A.P. Mathur (Thesis), 166, 

66. Sachau.II, p.l57; Growse, p,l02} Shree Krishna Chaitanya, 
I,p,304; De laet,p,80; R.3. Pandey ,p ,162} P. Thomas, 
p,89; G.P. Mazumdar,pp, 335-337* 

67. Refer f.n. 65. 

68. Sur Sagar, I, p. 321, V. 798, 

69. Sur Sagar, I, p, 321, v.79S. 
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This ceremony, that is, the piercing of the 
ear-lobes was performed by the barber : 

The spot to be pierced was always marked before by the 

yellow colour or 'Rochan’T^ The child, generally, wept 

72 

on account of the pain, due to this piercing. Thus, to 
divert his attention and to Keep his mouth full-so that, 
he couldnbt weep - jaggery was alvjays given to the child 
in advance : 

73 

Throughout the ceremony, the ladies kept on singing certain 
74 

songs for the occassion. And, many gifts were distributed 

75 

to the barber, servants and, all those present. According 
to Al-beruni, the perforation of the ear takes place in 
the seventh and eighth year.^^ 


70. Sur Sagar ,I,p.32l,v.798. 

71. Ibid. 

72. Ibid. 

73. Ibid. 

74. Sur Sagar, I, pp. 321-322, v, 799. 

75. Ibid. 

76. Sachau, II,p.i57 ; Shree Krishna Chaitanya,p.304jGir.owse., 
p .102 ;And ,h. B. Pandey,pp. 173-174, 
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The sacred Thread or «Upnayan' Ceremon y ; 

The 'Upnayan ' ceremony is also referred to as 
•Yagyopavit* or simply *janew", that is, the sacred thread : 

^ jrrm' \ ^ 

Emperor Jahangir, while describing the four modes of a 
Brahman's life, refers to this ceremonyT® This ceremony, 

as well as, the wearing of the sacred thread was considered 

79 

to be the exclusive privilege of the three higher castes. 

The symbol of this ceremony was the 'janew* or 
sacred thread, which was a cord of 'Wunja' grass^^ or of 

Q 1 

cotton , usually 2i yards long. It was made into three 
strings, which were worn by the boy after reciting certain 


77. Manas,p.l93, v.203.2; Also, Ramagya Prashu,p.69. Also, 

Sur Sagar, Ii,pp ,30b-306, v,37ll. 

7B. Tuzuk (R. & B.) I, p.357; Also, l/.acauliffe, I,pp,16-l8. 

79. Macaulif fe, I,p,l7: 'On the janeo ceremony of Guru Nanak, 
the priest explained; "Before this ceremony and the 
investiture of the sacred thread, a boy of any of the 
three higher castes is not recognised as belonging to 
his proper caste but a Sudra." Also, (S.N, Sent ) Travels 
of thevenbt and careri,p.38b 8. pp.4,15; P, Thomas, 
p.90; R.B. Pandey,p,49. 

80. R.B. Pandey,p.224; Dubouis , I,p .167. 

81. Guru Nanak refers to it ; Maca:Mlif fe , I,p,l7{ Care]ri(Sen) 
p.259; Pyrard, I, pp, 372-373; Tr<avels in India in The 
i7th Century, p. 392; And G.F. Mazumdar ,p,346. 
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prayers over The three threads were, in fact, supposed 

to represent the Trinity, that is, the Hindu Gods, Brahma, 
Vishnu and Wahesh?^ It was, al&o supposed to represent the 
body, speech and mind and a person got control over these 
when the knots were tied. 

The ceremony was the beginning of the boy's life 
as a student or ' Brahma chary a • life, where the acquisition 
of knowledge was the chief aim. : 

, , , 

^ I aR!«r wm amf 1 

•Gayatri W.antra* was then given to the boy, by speaking it 
in his ears. Thus, 'Gayatri Mantra' and 'Sandhya vadan' 
become two important rituals, to be fulfilled lifelong, 
by the boy, who was initiated by this ceremony®^ 


82. Tuzuk (R, 8. B.),I,p.357; Ain, III, p.274; Macaulif fe, I, 
p.l7; Also, R.B, Pandey, p,224; J.A. Dubois, I, p. 167; 
Della valle, l,pp,88-89; Pur cha s' India ,p,ll2; Herbert's 
Travels, p.46, 

83, Careri (Sen) p.260; Thomas; p.90; J.A, Dubois , I, p, 163 ; 
G.F, Mazumdar, pp. 346-347. 

84, P.N. Chopra, Society & Culture, p,l96,f,n. 43, 

85, Manas, p. 193, v, 203, 2, Sur Sagar, II, pp. 305-306, v, 3711. 
Also, A.P. Mathur (Thesis) p. 166; Growse,p,102; 

86, Sur Sagar, II ,pp, 305-306, V, 3711 8. 3712; Also, Manas, 
p.l93,v. 203.2 
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This initiation or sacred- thread ceremony was always 
followed by singing, dancing and elaborate feasts®”^ The 
Brahmans were called for the initiation and they were 
presented with many gifts which included the cows bedecked 
with ornaments,®® And, much money was distributed as 
•Neochhawar* ; 

69 

'rm gfl7?T fsiFT^fT SltT I 

The age at which, this ceremony took place, was not fixed. 

It, generally, depended on the growth and capacity of the 

90 

child to comprehend and grasp things easily. It was held 

Ql 

around the age of eight years; Sometimes, between the age 
of eight and twelve years?^ It was, thus, performed when 
the child had reached the adolescent age or 'Kumar* age?® 


87, Sur Sagar, II, pp. 306-306, v.37li S. v.3712. 

88, Ibid; Also, Tuzuk (R.8.B.),I,p,357. 

89, Sur Sagar, II, pp, 305-306, V. 3711 & v, 3712. 

90, A.P. Mathur (Thesis) p.l67. 

91, Tuzuk (R.8.B.) ,I,p.357. 

92, Guru Nanak was invested with the sacred thread, at the 
age of nine years : Macaulif fe ,p ,16; Caxeri(Sen) ,p ,259 ; 
Ardhkatha,p.4,v.46,47 & 48. 

93, Manas, p, 193, V, 2032; Also, R,B. Pandey,pp,l98-204; 

P, Thomas ,p. 90; G.F, Mazumdar,pp, 345-347. 
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TH£ MARRIAGEL CEftEMQNY 
Pte - Marriage ; 

When somebod/ had a grown-up daughter of 
marriageable age, he would try to find out a suitable match 
for his daughter ; 

94 

^ tHV I ^ I 

95 

According to the Medieval custom, the preceptor or Purohit 
(even Purohitay in)^^ and the barber were sent, with full 
authority, to select a boy and settle thematch with his parents. 
When a suitable match, that is, of the same caste and, of equal 
status was found, the marriage was settled, with a formal agree- 
ment ; 

rrm ¥% ^ Vf V i 

^ irtr trr^ ^ 


94. Padmavat, p.54,v,54; Also, Nainsi's khyat.I, p,228, 

95, Nainsi'.s khyat, I,p,228;252 Vaishnavon ki varta,p,69} 
Badauni, II,pp*60-61 ; Sanyal, Chaitanya,pp, 365-366. 

96, P.N. Chopra, Society k Culture, p, 179. 

97. Padma vat,p,53, v,53; Also, Nainsi’s khyat, I, p, 228 And, 
A.P. Mathur (Thesis) ,p .170. 
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The »VarrokJ or Tilak Ceremony ; 

When both parties had agreed to enter into a 
matr iiTionial alliance, the betrothal or tilak ceremony was 
celebrated : 

98 

Thus, 'Tilak' was almost like making a formal agreement for 
a marriage thereafter. Thus, it was also known as 'Var-Hok' 

QQ 

or reserving the bridegroom; The girl's father sent presents 
and cash to the prospective bride-groom through the preceptor 
or 'Purohit' 

Finally, un auspicious day was fixed for the 
marriage ceremony, after consulting the astrologers, who 
tallied the horoscopes of both the prospective bride, as well 
as, the groom. 

98. Padmavat, p. 260, v. 274, 

99. Ibid; Also,p.53,v,53 ; And,pp.,255-256, v,269. 

100. Nainsi's khyat , I,p.228; 252 Vaishnavon ki varta,p,69; 
And,A.P. Mathur (Thesis) ,p .170; 

101. Manas, p,284, v,3il .4; Padmav<at,p,261, v.275; Mrigavati, 
pp, 119-120, V, 148; Storia, III, p. 59; Bernier, pp. 161-1 62; 
Also, 'Observations on the Mussalmans of India, I, pp, 352- 
353; And, J.U.F.K.S., Vol. VII, Part I, January, 1934. 
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The date for marriage being settled, invitations 
were issued on pajjn-le^ves dyed with saffron to mark the 
jubilation and the solemnity of the auspicious occassion^®^ 
The marriage season among the Hindus, started from the 
'Devothhan Ekadashi’ And, as per the traditions, it 

could be performed on months other than ’Sawan* , ' Bhadon* , 

1 (Vl 

'kuar', 'Kartik* and ‘poos*. 

It is really a difficult task to give a compre-. 
hensive description of the marriage ceremonies among the 

Hindus, which differ from caste to caste, from tribe to 

105 

tribe, and from province to province. But religious and 


102, 252 Vaishnavon ki Varta,pp,205-208; Stor ia , lll,p ,59 

Also, fvirigavati,pp, 119-120, v,i48. 

103, Nainsi‘s khyat, I, p,228, 

104, A,P, Mathur (Thesis) ,p.i70, 

105, T,V, Mahalingam’s Social life ; P.N. Chopra, Society 
8. Culture, p,l80. 
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social conservatism being very strong in India, so much 
so, that, the outlines of Sanskars’ as Abul Fazl notes, were 
observed in much the same manner everywhere as in Vedic 
times'!;’^^ Of the eight forms of marriages recognized by the 

107 

Smritis only the Brahmya remained in voflue in Medieval India, ' 
The rites in' this form of marriage included , the wearing 
of red bracelets by the brides^*^® Similarly, around the 
waist of the bridegroom, a piece of cloth was tied, contain- 
ing minute particles of different things. It was taken off 

after the marriage on an ^luspicious day, with due ritOals 
lOQ 

and ceremonies, ^ 

First of all a 'Mandap* was constructed at the 
bride's place : 


106, Ain, III, pp. 338-339. 

107, Aln,III,pp.338-339; K,E. Pandey,p.375; Also'’, P-N. Chjpra, 
Society &. Culture, p. 180. 

108, Macaulif fe , I, p,145, 

109, Growse ( Ramayan of Tulsidas), p.i75. 

110, Sur Sagar, I, pp, 630-631 .v, 1690; Also, Padmavat,p,261, 
v,275. Ramayan (Growse), p,158; And, Storia, III, p, 62; 
Manas,p,263, v.286,3. 
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It was, generally, an arbour- though, decorated with 
jewels^^"^ etc, also, to add to the pomp and glamour of 
the marriage ceremony. Similarly, a mandap was also 
constructed at the groom's place ; 

- arr^T^ 4^ ^ ^rror i 

That, the 'Guru' or the priest played an important 

part in the ritual pert-aining to the mandap 's construc- 

113 

tion also, is evident from the above varse. 


111. Padmavat,p .261 , v,275 refers to 'Manik Mando' and 
'Sandalwood pillars'; Manas, p.263, v.286.4; Sur Sagar , 
I, pp, 630-631, v,1690. 

112. Geetavali, pp, 163-164, v.l03 & p.l66, v,i05, 

113. Ibid. 
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The festoons of mcingo-leaves , k.nown as 'Bandanwar' 
were hung around the pillars of the 'mandap’ , as well as, 
the main door of the house, that is, the enterance j 

^ trr rir ^arm i 

The 'mandap* and the whole house was also, similarly, decorated 

with wedding wreaths of flov^ers or 'Torans* ; 

I 15 

^trrr , ^ i 

The enterance, as well as, the mandap, was decorated 
with the vessels of gold or 'Kanak Kalash which played 
an impoi'tant part in the rituals also.^^"^ 


114, Padmavat,p .261 ,v,275 ; Sur Sagar, I, pp .273-274, v,S56; 
Also , Manas, p.263,v.286.4 , 

115, Sur Sagar, I, p. 632, v.i692; Manas, p. 263, v, 286,4 

116, Sur Sagar, I, pp. 265-267, v.642;p,683, v,l8l4 ; Also, 
Geetavali, p, 166, v, 105, 

117, Geetavali , p.l66, v, 105, 
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The Marriage Procession or 3arat ; 

On the day, fixed by the astrologers, the marriage 

procession started from the groom's house, amidst the singing 
llH 

of 'Manga l-Geet' or anspicious songs by the ladies , playing 
119 

of various drums and musical instruments like ’Shahnai' ; 

STT Trfr Tirf I tph 1 1 

Before they moved, certain Gods^^^ and especially, Ganesh 
122 

was venerated. 


118. Manas, p.27l , v.29&.l,& V.296.4; p. 274, v. 300.3 J p.275, 
v.30l .3, 

119. Manas, p.274, v.dOO.l 8. p.275, v. 302. 

120. Manas, p.275,v. 301.3. 

121. Manas, p, 275, v, 301. 

122. Ibidj Also, Qeetavali, pp, 163-164, v. 103, 6; It is still 
considered an auspicious ritual to be performed for 
the successful accomplishment of a journey, or a new 
work. 
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The marriage procession which, thus, started 
from the house of the bride-groom with much fanfare was 
known as the »Barat’; 

??TTtr irr^r 

And, the people who formed this procession or ’barat' 
were referred to, as the ‘Barati* : 

124 

arpsr JTfV 'Tt i siT'?* ^ ^ i 

If coming from some distant place, it would, generally, 
arrive a day before the actual wedding date; at the brides' 
Place : 

The brides party saw to the arrangements of the barat 
throughout the distance that was travelled, to make the 
journey convenient and comf ortable 


123, Gee tavali,pp. 163-1 64, v.l03; Also, Manas, p, 275, v, 301 ,2 
p;277„v.303,2; p .278, v. 304. 4 & v.305 .4, 

124. Padmavat, p,265, v.279; Also, Sur Sagar,I, pp. 630-631, 
V.1690, Manas, p.279, v, 306,1. 

125, Manas, p, 281, v, 308, 4. 

126. Manas, p. 277, v, 303 ,3, 
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The bridegroom's mcirriage procession, included 
i 97 

a number of horses. He, himself, generally, came mounted 
on a beaut if ulJy decorated horse : 

^ ^ «rT TT^ I 50*^ I I 

Many an elephants'^^^, as well as, chariots"^^^ and 'kanwars' 
131 

or 'palquins' also constituted the barat. Thus, the 
baratis, that is, the friends and relatives of the bride- 
groom, in their best attire, either followed him on foot 

132 

or in various transport means, according to their status. 

The Indian marriage processions were always 

133 

headed by a musical party with 'drums and wind instruments ; 

arr’? ^ornsr^r ^Tr?Tr i 


127. Manas, pp .271 ,v. 297.1 ; p.272, V.297.2& v.297,3, 

V. 298.1. 

128. .Manas, p. 287, V. 315.4; v. 315.5 v,3i6 & v. 316.1, 

Della Valle, I, pp, 430-431; Mandelslo,p,62 ; Travels 

of Thevenot & Carer! (sen), p«248. Parishisht Nanddas, 
p.374,v.37. 

129. Manas, p.273, v. 299,1; Also, p.27i, v, 297.1. 

130. Manas, p.27l,v. 297.1; p.272, v. 298.2; p.273, v. 298. 3 
& v. 299. p.274, v.300,3 & 300,4, jayasi refers to 
the groom in chariot : Padmavat, p, 265, v, 279* 

131. Manas, p. 273, v. 299. 2;p. 274, V. 299 .4; 

132. Della Valle I, pp, 430-431 j 

133. Ibid; Travels of Thevenot & Careri (Sen), p, 248; 
janki Mangal, p,56, v. 127, Chitravali,p,l97, 
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Many other pastimes were included in the 'baraf , to 
I3b 

increase the merriment. It also included a number of 
136 

professional bards and singers. 

Torches, lamps and candles, usually, preceded 
a procession at night. And, as the processions moved 
on, it was a common practice to let off or fire bombs and 
fireworks and "Cast squibs and crackers into the air, 


134. Padmavat, p.267,v. 282 ; /.‘.anas, p.275,v. 301,3 8. 302, 
p.277, V.304; p.284, v,3i2.2; p,289, v.317,3. 


135. Della Valle (1664 Ed.) , I.pp.430-43i;Also, II (Ed. Edward 
Grey) p.426; Travels of T 8. C (Sen), p.248, And,A,P, 
Mathur ( Thesis) ,p, 172, 

136. Ibid; Manas, p. 273, v, 299. 3; p.287. v.315 .3 . 

137. Bartolomeo, p,280, 

138.Chitravali,p.i98; Mandelslo,p,62; Storia , III, pp, 150-151 
Also, P.N, Chopra, Society 8. Culture , p, 181. 
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The bride-groom could easily be recognized, 

amidst the *barat’ by the peculiar head-dress that he 

139 

wore. It has been referred to as 'iihehra' and, also, 
'Mor‘ : 

^ MO 

’=rTT W3IT I 

The Hindu bride-grooms also wore yellow clothes on such 

141 

an important and auspicious ceremony. Even, the sacred 
thread or ‘Janew* worn by the groom was of the yellow 
colour : 

H I 


139. Sur Sagai- ,I,p.632,v.l692 : 

<rrcr 1 1 

140. Sur Sagar, I, pp. 530-631, v. 1690; Also, II, pp. 540-541, 

v, 4606 : ^ ai^T iitT i 

Thus it was symbolic of marriage; Also, Manas,pp,30l- 
302, V. 326, 2 i, 326,5; And, Padmavat,p ,2o2, v,276. 

141, Geetavali,p,166,v,105 & pp,169-i70, v,l08 ; Also, Travels 

of Thevenot &. dareri (Sen), p.248 ; Manas, pp, 301-2, 
v.326.2 I 

142. Manas, p. 302, v, 326,3, 
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After having v^elcotned them heartily, they were then 
taken to their lodging or the 'Janwasa' , after performing 
certain formal rituals ; 

1 4 3 

^ «j;5rr i ^ mri 1 1 


The ‘Janwasa’ was f ully-f urnished, as well as, well-decorated 
and elaborately managed ; 

arf^ i onT ^ gw ^mirr 1 1 

145 

On the auspicious day of the marriage, which had 

been fixed in advance, the brides party went to the 'Janwasa' 

146 

to invite them formally for the marriage. They were 

147 

accompanied by a musical band, 'fy.angal-Kalash ' and Brahmans, 
The tirne for the receiption of the 'baraf at the brides' 
place was generally, dusk (evening) or 'Godhooli Bela' : 

Me 


143. Manas, p. 278, v, 305, 2; Also, Padma vat,p .264, v, 278, 

And, Manas, p,98,v.95, 

144. Manas, p. 278, v, 305,3 &. 305.4} p. 279, v, 306 8. v. 306.1 

145. Manas, p .283, v, 311 .3; Also, Sur Sagar, II,p,575,v,4931, 

146. Manas, p.2e4, v. 312.1, 

147. Manas, p. 284, v. 312.1 & 3l2,2. 


148, Manas, p. 284, V, 312. 
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As soon as the news of the approach of the marriage 
party was received, decorated conveyances were , at once, 
brought forward. The whole party went ahead to receive the 
com'ing bridegroom's procession or 'barat' ; 

arri^ i 

^rri^ Jiof TV trvvT gm ^ amTR 1 1 

for welcoming or 'Agwani' the guests, the bride’s people 
sent all sorts of gifts and presents ; 

m 3r^ VT vrg grW i trcr ^ q-srf 1 1 

yR *TT*1T I ^ TFT STT^TT 11*^ 

These gifts and presents were, then, gracef ully, accepted 
by the groom's father, who, in turn gave the servants 
and carriers of these articles, handsome rewards or 
' Baksheesh ' 


149. Manas, p, 277, v.304;p. 278, v.304.4 & v. 305; 

150. Manas, p .277, v. 304. 2 ;p .278, v,304.3, 

151. Ibid, p. 276, V. 305.1 k 305,2. 

152. Ibid, p.27&,v. 305.2. 
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The Reception of Barat at the gride's Place ; 

As the marriage procession ne.ared the bride's 

house, the band at xheir house also rented the air with 

1 53 

musical notes, played by the band party, ' The married 
women or ‘Suhagins* alongwith the bride ' S’ mother would then 
collect the sacred things needed for 'Parchhan' of the groom: 

1 5A 

Thus ’Arti’ and 'Parchhan' of the bx'ide-groom were done by 

the brides' mother, as soon as, the barat reached their 

155 

doorsteps and the groom alighted from his conveyance. 

These rituals were accomplished, amidst the singing of 
•fv'anga 1-Gee t' and •Gari'"^'^^ by the ladies present. 


153* fv'.anas, p, 286, v. 316, 5; p .269, v. 317 ,3 6 v, 317.5; Also, 
p*290, V. 318.2; Also, Kaharanama , p,96, 

154, Manas, p. 286, v, 316. 5 &. v. 317; p4269, v.317.5; Also, 
p,290, V, 318.1; Also, K.aharnama, pp. 96-97, 

155, Ibid; Also, Geetavali, p. 165, v. 104, 

156. 3ur Sagar, I,pp,63(ir63i,v,i690;Manas, p,289, v,317 .3 
&, 317,5; 8. p,290, v.318.2; And, Kaharanama ,p .97 , 

157. Sur Sagar, I, pp, 630-631, V. 1690, 
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The bridegroom, vvas then asked to proceed towards 
the '(^andap' » amidst th.e playing of bands, singing by ladies 
and chanting of Vedic hymns by the Brahmans^"^® He was then 
given the 'Ardhya'and seated in the mandap ; 

159 

TTi qmtp ajT? I 3rr^T^ ^?nr^ 1 1 

Wats were also spread on the ground, so that the groom's 
feet may fall on these beautiful foot-mats and not on the 
ground ; 

I 60 

1 qrs- trfsf^ q-^ 'Nftr strt i 

After having seated the bridegroom in the '.V.andap' the 
ladies once more did his 'Arti’ &, distributed clothes, 
cash etc. as 'Neochhawar' : 

Wfr arr^f=( 3rr7?f|- %% mitt i 

161 

Trtr 1 1 

158, Wanas, p.290, v.3i8,2; Also, Kaharanama.p ,97. 

159, I.^.anas, p,290,v,3l6,4; Also, v.3i0.2; Also, Padmavat, 
p, 297, V, 282, And, K.aharnama, p,97. 

160, Manas, p,290, v. 31fa.2. 

161, Manas, p,290, v. 318,5; Also, kahaxanaraa, 97, 
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As per tradition, this Neochhawar was received by certain 
professional classes. 


While, the bride-groom was being seated in the 
'f/;andap ' , the two father’s met and performed certain vedic 
and other contemporary rites of the occassion : 

1 63 

arfH I wfr m fW 1 1 

The bridegroom's father was also g iven 'Ardhya ' or 'Aragh' - 

made to proceed over the foot-mats or 'Panwade* towards 

1 64 165 

the raandap. He was then giver, an 'Asan' to sit along- 

with the other 'baratis 

The 'Purohits' or priests of both the sides then 
concurr.ed and, decided that the auspicious moment has 
arrived^^"^ and the bride should now be brought to the 
•mandap' too^f® The aged ladies and the wives of Brahmans 


162, Manas, p. 290, v. 319 ml 

These classes, as a matter of fact, ■ clai m t he -' - nro noy 
nf f a ct y claim the money of Neochhawar even today, in 
traditional Vedic marriages. 

163, Manas, p.291, v. 319.1; v. 319.2. 

164, Manas, p,29l,y. 319.4. 

165, Manas, p.29l ,v,3i9,5;p.292, v.320 a 320.2, 

166, Manas, p, 292, v, 320. 2. 

167, Manas, p,293, v. 321.1. 

168, Ibid; Also, v, 321.2; aIso, Padmavat ,p.272 , v,285. 
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were then consulted, and they, performed the necessary 
rites and sang 'Manga l-Geet ‘ , 

1 69 

^ I gifniS! nri 1 1 

A number of friends, relatives and other ladies would then 

accompany the bride to the 'rnandap ' singing beautiful 

I7i 

^auspicious songs of the occasslon. She would then enter 
the 'mandap' amidst these songs and the chanting of hymns 

by the priests She was first made to perform certain 

173 

rites and worship certain Gods. After having performed 
tnese ceremonial rites of the occassion, she was also given 
a seat s 

I lA 

At the appropriate time, the bride'’s mother was 

also asked to come to the 'mandap', so that the actual 
L75 

marriage ceremony could begun. She then sat on the left 
side of her husband or the bride's father. 

169, Manas, p, 243, v. 321.2. 

170, Manas, p. 293, v. 321.4; Also, p.294,v. 322. 

171, Manas, p.293, v. 321.5, 

172, Manas, p, 294, v. 322.4. 

173, Manas, pp, 294, 295, V. 322. 4.1; g. v. 322.4,2. 

174, Manas, p, 295, v, 322.4.2. 

175, Manas, p. 295, v, 323.2. 


176. Ibid 
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Washing of the Grooin*s feet cr *panva Pakharna* : 

The marriage ceremony in the mandap began 
with the performing of the Vedic rite, when the bride’s 
parents washed the groom’s feet^^"^ First of all, the vessel; 
or the ’golden kalash ’ containing sacred water and covered 
with Jewel-be-decked large plates or 'Paraf were put 
before the groom. Amidst the chanting of Vedic hymns]’ 
the feet-washing ritual was accomplished : 

• 80 

S'? i qr^ tm'T'T i i 


177. ^/>nas, p. 293, v. 323.4. 

178. Manas, p, 293, v. 323, 3; Also, Padma vot,p,272, v, 285, 

179. Manas, p. 296, v. 323.4; 

180. Manas, p.296, v. 323.4,1. &. v. 323.4.2. 
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The 'Pa.niqrahan' and 'KanyaPan* ; 

After the ceremony of 'Panva ■ Pakharan ' , the 
priests of both sides » took the palms of both the bride 
and the groom and joined them and started describing the 
geneology or 'Sakhochar' of their respective sides : 

I Q I 

ifT i 

1 82 

And, thus , ‘Panigrahan 'was accomplished. The bride's 
father, alongwith her mother, performed certain rites and, 
then did the kanyadan, according to the Vedic rites ; 

l83 

f^qt i 


181, Wanas, pp, 296- 297, v, 323, 4. 3; Also, Geetavali,p ,166, 

V.105 And, Padmavat, p.273, v. 266, 

182. ^/anas, pp, 296-297, v. 323.4.3; Also Sur Sagar I, pp.630- 
631, V. 1690 8. Sur 5agar, II, pp ,543-544, v, 4810, 

163. Ibid. 
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*-. Havan' and *Bhanwari* ; 

An altar, v-vell- decorated was in the centre 

of the grand mandap. The sacred fire was lighted in the 
i fi4 

altar. The preceptors oi priests then performed the 
1 b5 

'Horn' and various other rites. 


According to the Vedic-xites, it was after 
the 'Horn' or Hawan* that the sacred knot was tied^^"^ 
binding the new couple for mortal eternit/, fhis knot 
s’/mbolis-ed the fusion of two different individuals or 
entities into a (henceforward) inseperable oneness^^®® 


The 'Bhanwari' proceeded the 'Horn* and 
the tying of the knot : 

^ i^ftrafcr \ 


184-. Kam Chandrika, p,9i,v,7; Also, Chitravali,p«201 , 

185. Manas, p, 297, v. 323.4.4. 
i&6. Ibid 

187. Ibid; Also Padmavat,pp,266-267, v.28l S. p. 272, v, 285; 

p. 273, V, 286; Chitravali; pp.l54 & 201; Sur Sagar, 
I, pp. 631-632 ,v.i69i has 'Ganthif And , Geetavali, 
p.i66,v.i05. » Mrigavati, 

p.97; And, Kabir Granthavali, p.289, v, 24, 

188. A.P, Mathur ( Thesis), p. 178. 

189. Manas, p.297, v. 323.4.4,; Also, v. 324,i;And, p.298, 
V. 324,4, Kabir Granthavali; p.280, v, 24; Also, Pad- 
mavat, p. 273, v, 286; Chitravali, p,l54; Ram Chandrika, 
p.91, V.9; Kavitt-Hatnakar,p,i9, v,b9; And,. „$ur Sagar, 
I, pp ,630-^1, V. 1690; Andp^lso, Mirigavati,p,i2i, v.ibO 
And, Kaharanama ; p,97. 
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In the 'Bhanwari', the couple went round the 

aJter seven 'times. This was kncvm as the 'Saptpadi 
190 

BhanV'iari* This was accomplished amidst, the chanting 

of Vedic hymns, singing of auspicious songs by the ladies, 
playing of the band and drums and showering of the flowers; 

^ ^ fHer'T i 

19 I 

Alongwith the 'Bhanwari*, other rites were also follov^ed 
and performed by the new couple : 

192 

I ^ 1 1 

Last, but not the least, important rite to be 
perfoi'med was the application of vermilion by the groom 
at the brides' parting of the hair ; 

TTiT tnf I 


190* Manas, p*297, v, 323, 4. 4; Ghitravali,p.i54 ; Kavitt- 

Hatnakar, p.l9,v,59; And, Sur Sagar, I, pp, 629-630, v. 1689 
pp, 630-631, V, 1691; Geetavali. p, 166, v, 105; And, A,?, 
M.athur (Thesis) p,l78. And, Also, Padmavat,p.273,v,286; 

rr?T ^ I " 

191, i-ianas ,p.297, v*324 g, v. 324; v. 324.2; Padroavat,p.273, 
v,286; Also, Sur Sagar, I, pp. 630-631, v. 1691 , 

192, Manas ,p. 298, V. 324. 4; Also, Sur Sagar, I, pp. 630-631, 

V. 1691, And, Kabir Granthavali ,p.2&0,v,24, 

193, Ibid & Manas, p, 298, V. 324, 6; Also, A.?. Mathur (Thesis) 
p,l78; Grovi/se’s Hamayan (Eng.) ,pp, 156-158; Also, 

Sur Sagar, II, pp. 1665, 1671 'd 1678, 
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The newly married couple now sat on one seat, 

194 

That is, adjacent to each other. And the priests or 

preceptors advised them abour the duties and mutual 
195 

obligations towards each other. The set formulae, were, 

196 

in fact, in the shape of questions, to which both the 
bride, as well as, bride-groom replied in positive in 
their respective terms. 

Post - Nuptials Ceremony : 

After the nuptials being over, the groom’s 

father, alongwith the other ’baratis' left for their 
197 

lodging place or ’Janwasa’ , amidst the beating of 

198 

drums, and chanting of Vedic h’/mns.^ At the signal from 
the preceptor, the bride and the bridegroom were led for 


194. Manas, p. 298, v. 324.5.1. 

195. Ibid. 

196. A.?. Mathur (Thesis), p. 179. 

197. Manas, p,301, v, 325.4.4; 

198. Ibid. 
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the 'Kohbar’ ceremony by the ladies singing Mangal songs ; 

199 

The ceremonial rites of the 'K.ul Devta ' or the family deity 
were performed, amidst the singing of Mangal songs by the 
’Suhagin' or the married Icidies ; 

3iT^ ^ PTT ^ I 

. . 200 
arf^ nr-? ^ n 

After much nv^riment in the 'Kohbar* room,^^^ 
the bride a. the groom were led by their friends to the 
'Janwasa' : 

202 

^^T ^fK 1 I 


199« Manas, p.30l ,v,325.4,4; 

200. Manas, p. 302, v. 326. 5. 3. 

201. Manas, p,302, v, 326.5,2 & p. 303, v. 326. 5, 3. 

202. Manas, p.303, v. 326. 5. 3. 8. v. 327, 
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The groom alongwith his bride would then meet his 
father.^®^ 


The*baratis» were then called for the 
night feast, as soon as the meals were ready and 
elaborate arrangements made for the same.^^^ The bride's 
father washed the feet of the groom's father and seated 
him.^^^ And, then washed the groom's feet and seated 
him : 

Tr^ q-5 I 

Finally, the feet of all the quests were washed by the 

207 

friends and relatives of the bride's party' and, they 
were given seats according to their respective status s 
I qfiTTSrtTJ 


203. Manas, p.303, v. 327. 

204. Manas, p .303, v,327.i . 

205. Manas,p.304, v. 327.2. 

206. Manas, p, 304, v. 327.3. 

207. Manas, p. 304, v. 327.2. 

208. Manas ,p ,305, v. 328.3 ;Also, Mfigavart i,pp. 119-120, v, 148: 
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The dishes prepered were of six different tastes or 'Shat- 
Ras ' j 

209 

orr^fV i v?? t?t aiTTfHcT »Tf1^ 1 1 


While the groom's party enjoyed the feast, with different and 
delicious dishes, the women sang songs of the occassion, which 
ware known as »Gari* and enjoyed by all : 

210 

^ ^ TirfV I ^ ^ 3?^ =rrfy 1 1 

After the feast, when the guests hadrwashed their 
2l i 

hands and rinsed their mouths clean, they were served betel 
and certain religious rites were performed by the bride's 
father, showing his respect to the groom's father ; 

H 


209. Manas, p.305, v. 328.3; Also, Mrigavati,pp. 119-120, v. 148 j 

’•nrni arr?FTTr i ** 

210. Manas, p,305, v.328,3; Also» v, 328-4; And, Sur Sagar,!, 
pp. 630- 631, v,1690. 

These Garis • are still sung in the marriages in North 
India during the feasts, in the marriages conforming to 
the Vedic rituals. 

all. Manas, p.305, v. 328.4; Also, Mrigavati, p*l20,v,149. 

2l2. Manas, p, 305, v. 329; Mrigavati.p .120, v,l49 refers to tooth- 
picks being served, alongwith betels i ^ 

I rrtf qT=l t?? r 
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After a few days stay, the bar at, would make 
preparations to return home It would cast a gloom 

over the bride’s house ; 

I 1 

The mother’s were really very sad at the departure of 
their daughter's and wept bitterly. But, in between, they 

also taught them the duties that they should not forget to 

bis 

perform, that is, the ’War 1 Dharm’ 

The groom was sent by his elder from the ’Janwasa’ 

to bring his wife and perform the last ceremony of ’Vidai' : 

2 1 6 

^ T^X ^ M 

The groom performed ’ubtan' and then took his bath and 
then was served a delicious and elaborate .meal ; 

217 

3F1RTV i ^ 1 1 


2l3s Manas, p*307, v*33i,3 a. 331.4. 

214, Manas, p*307, v, 332.1; Also, p. 308, v, 333.1 8. 333,2; 

215, Manas, p.308, v. 333,2; p. 309, v. 333.3 8. V. 333.4, 

216, Manas, p, 309, v. 334. 

217, Manas, p. 310, v. 335.2. 
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Their Arti w?js performed and things were distributed, 
as their 'Neochhawar • 

The f inaJ parting between the bride and her 

2i Q 

parents, relatives and friends was really he art-ir ending , 

On the other hand, the 'baratis' were happy 
and their bands started playing, as they completed prepara- 
tions for their journey back home ; 

" 220 

I T«y nor 1 1 

221 

At an auspicious moment, the marriage party 
started homewards, after venerating the God Ganesh once reorej 

n^rr^ jrqr'rr i 


218, Manas, p. 310, v. 335, 

219, Manas, pp. 311 - 312 verses, 336.3-338,2; Padmavat , 
p,382, V, 378, p. 383, V, 379; And, p.390, v. 384; f/xigavati, 
p.305, V. 353; And, Kaharanama ,pp.9i and 92, 

220, Manas, p.313, v. 338.3; Also, kaharnaraa , pp,91 & 92, 

221, Manas,p.3i3,v,338.3. 

222, Ibid, V. 338, 4 d. v. 339. 
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As usual, the journey v.i<.s long, so lots of provisions for 
the party and fodder for the anini-=l *vas made, to be consumed 

023 

during the return journey. The bride «s father and relatives 
accompanied the party upto a certcJin distance; 

AZA 

^ ^ anr^ 1 1 

205 

Then, with final farewells with the groom’s father and 
after giving blessings to the groom^“^ the brides father 

finally returned, alongif^ith other relatives and friends. 

207 

And, the 'Barat' returned homewards, with due haltsT 

When the bride was very small, this ceremony of 
’vidai' was postponed for a few years. This when, finally, 
held was known as 'Gauna*; 

FT-? 1 228 


223. M»nas, p.308,v. 332.2. H. v. 332.3. 

224. Ibid, p.3l3,v. 339.3; Also, v. 339.1; And, padmavat, 
p. 391, v, 385. 

225. Ibid; Also, v.339.4;p.3i4,v.340; v. 340.1. 

^26, Ibid; p.3i5, verses, 34i,4, 342 S. 342.1. 

227. Ibid, p. 31 6, V. 343, 

228, Padma vat, pp. 266-267, v,2bi; Sujan ilashkhan.p.26, v,51 ; 
And,'3abd*, Kabir-Santbani uangrah, p.9,v,i3. 
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The bride was fully decorated and adorned with ox'naments, 

229 

perfumes etc, as a newly married bridet Mnd, once more 
many things and cash were given as ‘Dahej' to the groom's 
party : 

230 

3ft ^eiT 11^=1 WT^ I 

Ihe 'Dahej* pr Gifts and Presents ; 

According to the Vedic rites and customs, as 
231 

mentioned by Tulsidas; the 'Dahej* was presented in the 
•mandap' itself, after the final r^te of the marriage 

ceremony, that is putting the vermilion in the hair-parting 
232 

of the bride by the groom7 was over : 

wWt I #fT ^ 1 1 

, 233 

30*? wft I TFT II 


229 « Padmavat, p,669,v. 615; Also,! above. 

230. Padmavat, p.39i,v.385 8.,p.392, v, 386. 

231. Manas, p,295, v. 323, 

232. Manas, p ,298, v. 324.4 ; Mriga vati,p.l2i ,v,i50; And, 
Padmavat ,p. 273, V.2S6. 

233. Manas, p.299, v. 325,1; 3ur dagar, II, pp, 542-543, v. 4808; 
8. pp, 543-544, v, 4810; Also, Padmavat ,p .273, v, 266; 8 

pp, 27 4- 275, v,287; Also, p, 391, v, 385; An^, Mxigavati, 
p, 121, V, 150; Janki Mangal,p,60,v,77,And, Also, Ram 
Chandrika, p.9l, v. 9. 
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Thus, it inevitably included gold,gems^precious stones and 

234 

jewels is evident from the afore-mentioned verse. M.any 

235 

rugs, clothes, expensive silken clothes were also given , 
It also included elephants, horses, chariots and cc^'^s 
bedecked with many ornaments . Many a slaves - both male 
and femaJe were also sent as part of the 'Dahej' to the 
groom's house : 

rjsf Ttr Z7T?T I 

The horses, chariots, bedeck^^d with ornaments were again 
given at the time of the ‘barat's* departure for home : 

236 

^ cpEf^r I ?f«nrY 3r?» 1 1 

Elephants, cows and buffaloes were also included in the 
239 

'Dahej '7 ^ Carts full of gold, clothes and jewels were 

240 

then sent alongwith the marriage process iont 


234, Manas, p. 299, V. 325.1; Sur Sagar, II, pp. 542-543, v. 4808; 

a pp.543-544v,48l0;Also,?admavat,p,273,v,286;&-pp.274- 
275. V. 287 ; Also, p.39l, v.385; And.Mrigavatl,p.l2l, 

V. 150; Janki Mangal, p.60,v,77. Also, Ham Chandrika, 

91 .V. 9. 

235, Manas, p.299, v. 325,2; Refer 3 above, 

236, Manas, p,,299, v, 325,2; Also, Padmavat,p,39i, v.385. 
Janki Mangal, p,60, v.77; And, Ram Chandrika, p. 91, v, 9. 

237, Ibid; - 

238, Manas, p,308,v,332.3 ; And, Padma vat, p,39i, v.385. 

239, Ibid, V. 332.4 

240, Ibid; And, Padmavat, p,39i,v,385. 
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Simplified Nuptials : 

Sometimes the marriage v\as celebrated in a 
simpler by deleting a number of customs and rituals. 

And, in this form of simple marriage, »jaimal* gained 
prevalence and popularity : 

242 

WT Vtttt I i 

And, we have reference of the groom also garlanding the bride 
in turn : 

^ I 3 rri^ i ^43 

wf^Tri 1 ftt ^ qrf 1 

In such a simplified form of marriage, the basic 
rituals like tying of the knotV taking the seven rounds of 
the sacred fire in the altar, the clasping of the palms of 

04 A 

the bride and the groom and, then the ‘NeoChhawar’ , 

247 

Dahej was also given. 


241, P,N. Chopra, Society 8. Culture, p,i82, ^ 

242, Mrigavati,p,i20, v,i49; Also, Manas, p,228, v,244,2 i 
Tulsidas, refers to it as 'Urmala’; Sur Sagar,I,p,632, 
v.i692; And, Padmavet,p ,273, v, 286, 

243, Padma vat ,p ,273,v,286, 

244, Padma va t,p, 272, V, 285 ;8. p. 273, v. 286; Mr igavati,p.i2i , 
v,150. 

245, Padma vat, p, 273, v.286; Mrigavati,p ,121 , v,150, 

246, Padma vat, p, 273, v, 286, 

247, Ibid; Also, Mrigav<iti,p.l2i, v.150; And, Sur Sagar,II, 
pp. 542-543, v.4B08;pp. 54 6- 547, V. 4816. 
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The ’Swayamvar* ; 

In the higher -caste families, we also get a 
reference of marriages according to the girl's desire since, 
the choice was left to her or, also, decided on the fulfilment 
of certain conditions, it was referred to as 'Swayarovar'. 

m arr^ 

And, it was customary in such forms of marriages that the choic 
was expressed by the girl by garlanding the man of her choice. 
This was known as 'Jaimal' i 

r. 249 

n’Rti? I ^rqjfr?! Tvn rK 1 1 

It is also evident that this rite was performed 

amidst the singing of auspicious songs by the ladies presentf^^l 
251 

playing of musical bands and chanting of Vedic hymns by 
252 

the priests ^ 


248. Geetawali, pp, 163-164, V, 103 ; Sur Sagar, II, pp, 550-551, 
v,4727. Also, Manas. p,224, v. 239.1; 

’• ^ 3rr? I " 

249. Manas, p. 245, v, 263. 4 8. also, v,263.3 & v. 264. 

250. Ibid ; Also, p. 244, v. 262.1, Also,Geetavali,p ,162, v.l02. 

251. Ibid; v. 264.i; Also, p. 244, v. 262.1. 

252. Ibid; v. 264,2. 
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Further, the bar^s would sing praises for the 

new groom and his ancestors, that is, geneology J 

' 253 

, ■fsftT^rral^ i 

Then the men, as well as, the women performed the ‘Arti’ and 

did ‘Neochhawar* : 

254 

?:Tf? arTTcft I f^c'cT I I 

It was tlien expected of the new bride to pay regards to her 

P55 

choice as husband, by touching his feetv 

Similarly, we also get the reference of forcible 
elopment for the purposes of marriage. This form of marriage 
was referred to as, ‘Haran’, t 


253, Manas, p.245, v. 264.2* 

254, Manas, p .245, v. 264. 3; Also, Geetavali,pp,162,v,102. 

255, Manas, p. 246, V, 264, 4 

256, Sur Sagar, II, pp, 540-541 , v,4806; Also, Manas, where 
Ravan foribly takes away Sita for marr iage-though, she 
refused; p,823, v,47,4; pp. 722-723, verses, 8. 2;8,3, 8.4, 
8,5 a. 9. 
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' The'jReturn of the * Bar at* And I t s Reception at Home ; 

As the 'bai'at* neared the groom '5 horn® on its 
return journey, once more, did the drums, bands, cohch shells 
and 'shahnai' started playing creating an atmosphere of music 
and celebrations j 

^ SIT I MY Fif JliT II 

257 

?rf 1 Y I rm ^fFrri 1 1 

The bridegroom’s house was new decorated and di'essed-up for 
the occass ion.^^® Perfumes weie Sprayed ' chowks ’ were 
made of chalk etc?^^; festoons and buntings curved gracefully 
from one post to the other^;^*Beau'cif ul trees were planted 

og,o 

to add to the glamour of the place, and the sacred 'kalash' 
of gold were, also, tastefully decorated?^^ 


257, h'.anas 

, p,3i6,’ 

258. Ibid, 

v.343.2, 

259. Ibid, 

v,343 .3, 

260, Ibid. 


261, Ibid, 


262. Ibid; 

p.3l7,v. 

263, Ibid, 

V. 344, 
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Andj 3S the party neared the house, the married 
Women would gather the sacred things required for the Arti 
and sang the auspicious songs ; 

^arrf^fH i ii 

3(TT?ft- I ^ KTTcft I I 

Lord Shiv and Lord Ganesh of the Hindu pantheon were worshi- 

?65 

pped and Brahmans were given many presents and Tie 

mothers would then prepare things for the ritual, known as 
'Parchhan'. This was performed with a plater or 'Thai* 
with a lighted lamp on it. Ihis 'Thai* contained turmeric 
(•harad*), a special variety of grass (or ’Doob*), curd 
(’Dahi'), new leaves ('pallav’) and flower {’Phool'), betel- 
leaves ('Pan') betel-nuts ( 'Poogphal ' ) , rice ('akshat'), 
sprouts ('ankur'), yello*^/ colour ('Lochan* or 'Rochan*), 

parched rice ( Laja or Lawa ) and * tulsi-leaves ' 

A 

They, then performed the 'Arti* and sang the (|juspicious 
songs. And, with the 'Thai* with the sacred»articles in 
it, they performed the ritual of 'Parchhan* also 5 
«Tr7 *Tft qrfi i 

^cfT I I 


264, Manas, p.3l7, v.344.3. 

265, Manas, p,3l8,v. 345* 

266, Manas, p, 318, verses , 345,2, 345.3, 345,4. 

267, Manas, p,3l8,v. 345.4. 

268, Manas, p,3l8,v.346. 
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Much rejoicing was done with the ladies' singing 
050 

and dancing in the joy of celebrations, ^ The voices of 

the ladies' songs, and vedic hymns, as well as, of the 

270 

bards singing praises would intermingle all-around. And, 

the bands would start playing.^^'^ And, everyone performed 

272 

the ritual of 'Neochhawar' of the newly married couple, 

The ladies performed 'Art!' of the groom and peeped inside 
the paiquin, after raising its curtain, to have a look at 
the newly married bride : 

273 

And, then the groom's mother did the 'Parchhan* of the newly 

27 

married couple ,as soon their steps on the door-steps . 

275 

They did 'Arti* & 'Neochhawar' of the couple,' 

The 'baratis' were also given a number of gifts 
and presents and then, they went to their respective houses^f^ 
The alms- beggars and the band-players were also given 


269, Manas, 

P.3;L9, V. 347. 

270, Manas, 

p. 319 , V, 347 , 1 . 

271. Manas, 

p,319,v. 347.2, 

272, Manas, 

p,320,v. 347.3, 

273. Manas, 

p,320,v.347.4. 

274, Ibid, 

V. 348; Also, p.32l, v, 349; 

275. Ibid, 

V. 348,l;Also, p.32l, v. 349, 2 6. V. 349.3 

276, Ibid,p 

, 322, v, 350.2 & v. 350,3, 
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71 n 

lots of money. ' The married ladies and other relatives 
were then given ‘Pahirawan'^^^C that is, clothes etc.) And, 
‘Neg' was given to the wotnen-folk of the various professions; 
classes 

The whole night would then be spent by the ladies 
in feasts, festivities and celebrations of joy, that is , 
•Ratjaga'^?^ This was also an Important custom of the 
medieval times. 

The next day or after a few days, on an auspicious 
date and time, the bracelets wore put off, from the hands 
of the bride and the bride-groom . This was the final ritual 
and on its completion, the marriage ceremony reached its 
logical end j 

281 


277. Manas, p, 322, v. 350,4. 

278. Manas, p. 324, v. 352,3 

279. Ibid. 

280. Manas, p, 325, v, 354; v, 354,1; And, p,327, v#357,l , 

281. Manas, p.329, v. 359.1. 
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Dhareja 

It will not be out of pl^ce to mention, a special 
and simple marriage ceremony, performed among the members 
of the low castes, Aftei' the death of the wife, the 
bereaved person, could take a wom.an as his wife, after a 
short ceremony, chiefly, consisting of a feast to the caste- 
members and friends, This ceremony has been referred to 
as 'Dhareja*?®^ 

Other Rites & Customs ; 

During the performance of the various socio-religious 
rites of the marriage ceremony, we find that 'chowk'was always 
made and the various ceremonies held over them ; 


282, A,F. Mathur ( Thesis) , p, 187. 

283, '2b2 Vaishvanon ki varta* p, 25. 

284, Manas, p.316,v, 343,3; Also, Sur Sagar, I, pp, 630-631, 
v.i690; And, II, p.7l, v. 2724. 
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Similarly the importance of Rush during the fulfilment of 
religious rites cannot be minimised. During the 'Kanya Dan* 
rite, »kush» was kept in the hand of the bride’s father s 

During various ceremonies right frcro the ceremony of 
engagement to the celebrations of Child-birth, we find a 
custom of ’God-Bharai’ being performed.^®^ 

We come across another custom of 'Haidi', in which 
the turmeric paste was applied on the whole body and especially 
on the forehead, Similarly, ’mahawar' or the red colour 
was applied on the feet of both the bride, as well as, the 
bride - groom : 

nJRT' tv>Hcrt \ TR" \\ 2®® 

285, Manas, p.i04, v.lOO.l, 

286, Sur Sagar, I, p, 507,v,1322; 

^ R' =»§• 1 

287, Kabir Granthavali, p,280, v,24} Also, Kaharanama, p,88, 

288, Manas, p. 301, v.326,1. 
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The auspicious songs were sung by the ladies on 
almost all important occassions, as a mark, of celebration 

ORQ 

and gaiety, right from the child's birth to its marriage. 
And, so was the ritual of 'Arti' performed as a part of 
religious functions, as well as, social customs, 


289. Sur Sagar,I, p.262, v. 632; p.268, v. 645; pp, 293-294, 
v.7i3 a V. 714; p.476,v.l225;pp. 630-631, v.l690; Also, 

II, p,7l,v.2724 & p. 66, v.2790. And, pp, 163-164, 

V.4808; 

Kabir Granthavali.pp. 140-141, v.1.2; p.280, v.24 b. p,382, 
V.7 , Kaharanama, pp. 96-97; Manas, p. 96, v, 93. 3 8. p.289, 

V, 317.3 Geetavali,pp. 155-156, v. 96; pp. 163-1 64, v, 103; 
And, Padmavat, p. 263, v. 277, 

290, Sur Sagar, I, pp. 267-268, v.644 8. pp, 27 4- 275, v, 658 ; 

p ,593, V. 1586, Manas, p,98,v.95,2; p .288, v.3lo,5 & 317; 
p. 318, V. 345.1 & p. 320, v.348. Geetavali,p,l73,v.ll0 , 
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The Funeral ceremonies ; 

291 

The funeral ceremony or the ’Antyesti* , is of 
great importance among the Hindus, to whom the value of 
the next world is higher or greater than that of the present 
one. After death a person, --.was, generally, cjcema ted,'^^^ 

cremation as per the Vedic religion, was 'regarded as offering 

into the sacred fixe, conducting the corpse to heaven as a 
294 

sacrificial giftl It became the most recognized mode of 
the disposal of the corpse during the Mughal period, as it 

prevented the "Corpse being devour.ed by wonns and put- 
29 b 

ref action, " 


291* Sur 3agar, I, pp, 202-203, v, 494; 

292, R.B. Pandey, p,407; Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics, IV, pp. 476-478; Sinclair Stevenson ,p.l36, 

293, Dadu Dayal ki Bani, p.l85, v, 63; Also, verses 64 g: 65; 
SurSagar,!, pp ,202-203, v. 494. 

294, R.B. Pandey, p,443; P,N. Chopra Society 8. Culture, p,2l2, 
f.n, 256. 

295, Terry, Early Travels, p,323; Ovington, p,342; Also, 
Herbert's Travels, p.46; And, Ain, III ( J & S) p.355. 
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Buriai was another method of the disposal of the 

dead body.^^^ In special circumstances, if wood and water 
were not available^ Hindu law- givers allc*^;ed the. corpse 
to be bur-,*ied, or thrown into the water.'^'^^ This inhumaticm 
or burial- proper- preferably, water - burial, was, however,^ 
resorted to , in the case of small children and ascetics, 
who did not need purif icationf^® 

If, due to Some reason, the dead body could not 
be disposed off immediately, it was preserved in oil and 
kept in a coffin or box-so that the decomposition might not 
set in i 

era TTf *Tfr ^ cl^ TT’grr I 


296. Dadu Dayal ki 3anl, p.i85, verses 63-65; Ain, (J & S) 
III, p.355. 

297. Travels of Thevenot &, Careri, p.34; 

298. Ain ( J. K. 3.) Ill, p.355; Storia, IV, p.441; Mandelslo, 
p,55; Travels of^Thevenot & Careri, p, 34; The people 

of the lingam se^t buried the bodies J Storio^ III, 
p.71. Sinclair Stevenson, p,20i; And, R.B, Pandey, 
p.417. 

299. Manas, p,468, v. 156.1; A.P, M.athur (Thesis) p,i88. , 
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As Soon as th© new's of the ieath of a person spread^^^ 
reJations and friends poured in for condolence and joining 
the funeral process ion. 'Heart - rending lamentations of 
the wotTien-folk could be heard from a long distance ; 

TT^'Y I ^ I I 

3i2j^ I ctT?^ ^TTfly ■^TTf 

303 

Thu corpse was^ first of all* given a bath. It was 
then wrapped in a shroud and laid on the Her, referred 
to as >khat'^*^^( probabl/ because of its shape being that of 
a cot) or *Vinian‘ : 

^ iv 

3F9gT^T I ’TTH I I 

300. Guru Nanak refers to the Indian custom of tearing ■the top 
corner of a letter, when announcing the death of a relative: 
Iviacaulif fe, 1, p. US'. 

301. Hamayan (Grovjse), p,458; Mrigavati, p,364, v, 421; Manas, 
p.469, V. 157; atoria, III, p.72. 

302. Manas, p.466, v.155,2; Also, *Sabad • , K.abir, Santbani 
Sangrah, p.7; Ramayan (Growse), p.458; And, Storia, III, 
p.72. 

303. Manas, p.479, v. 169,1; Ain, III ( J S) , p,355; Herbert's 
Travels, p.45; And, A.P, Mathur ( Thesis) p*i8B . 

304. Sabad, Kabir, Santbani Sangrah, p,7, 

305. Padmavat, p,7l0, v,649 & p.711, v. 650; 

306. Manas, p,479^ v, 169.1; Also, Sur Gagar, 1, pp. 202-203, 
V.494. 
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Th(^ richness of the 5hrou-.d and the decorations of 

the bier or ‘Viman’ depended upon the wealth and status 
of the deceased. Then, the funeral procession started 
Tne dead body was carried to the funeral ground 5n the 
shoulders of the relatives The chief mourner^ that is, 
the one who was to perform the rites walked Just behind 


The cremation ceremony was performed at the marked 
cremation ground, generally, near a river bank ; 

31 0 

cfrT I I I " 

The body was now given the final bath,^^^ And, after the 
bath, it was pieced on the funeral pyre, made of firewood, 
The kind of the wood used, the size and the formation of 


307. 'Sabad', Kabir, Santbani Sangrah, p.7; Also, Wanas, 
p.479, V. 169.1. 

308. 3ur Sager, I,pp .202-203,v.494; Also Travels In India, 
p.294; Storia, III, p.72; Ovington, p.342; And, 
Petermundy , II, p.220. 

309. A.P, Mathur (Thesis), p.l89. 

310, Manas, p. 479, v. 169. 2; Also, Mrigavati, p,366, v,423: 

"Tlfn 5ftT ^ ^ • '* * ^ 

III, p,356; Indian Travels of Thevenot 8. Careri, p.249; 
Della Valle « (1664 Edn-) p.435 Storia, III, p.?!;.- And, 
Travernier, Ch ,VII,p.i68. 

311, Kavitt Ratnakar,p,li3,v,53, 

312. Manas, p.479, v. 169.2; Sur Sager , I, pp, 202- 203. v. 494. 
Also, Mrigavati, p. 366, v. 423. 
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the pyres were done strictly according to the sacred texts 

313 

and nothing was left to the whims of the mourners. 

Ordinary wood was used for the pyre of a commoner, while 
sandal-wood and ‘ligtium aloes' was employed by the rich^^^ 
Sandal, 'ghee' and perfumes were also used in the constructior 
of the pyre : 

315 

amT (^7 1'^, f^cTT ^®TTait I 

The nearest male relative - the eldest son, or any son , or 
the younger brother in the case of a female, and the husband 
in the case of a wife^^- lit the pyre- by applying fire 

317 

to the four corners of the pyre, after performing several 

318 

religious rites, including the 'Pinda', 


313, R. B, Pandey, p, 434; Also, P.N. Chopra, Society & 
Culture, p, 187, 

314. Sur Sagar, I, pp. 202-203, v,494; Also, Manas, p,479, 

V. 169.2; Ramayan ( Growse), p,257; Herbert's Travels, 
p,451; Nieuhoff's Voyages, p,229; Sinclair Stevenson, 

p.iSO. 

315. Ibid; Also, Padmavat; p. 710, v, 649. 

316. 'Sabad', Kabir, Santbani Sangrah, p.8; Ramayan (Growse) 
p.228; Also, Ain (J i 3-.), Ill, p,393. 

317. Ibid. 

318. Kabir Granthavali, p.233, v.2. 
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The mourners., in f^ct, carried a number of articles 
for performing the last rites one! these included the flour 
or 'Ata ' ; empty earthern vessel ( khali lirndi) and fija or 
•Aag' i 

eff^ 1 1 

cirf^ 

The final rite was the ' kapal-kr iya • after which, the 
32l 

body turned into ash and dust. After the cremation, every 
300 

body present took bath. After the bath of the mou.3m®rs, 
•Tilanjali* was' perf ormed, offering water and linsid seeds 
to the dead soul i 

^cT - 3(5r1^ 


If ■ 

the eldest son 

was not 

prese 

nt during 

th 

e cremation, he 

performed the 'Tilanjali', 

whex 

eever he 

was 

324 

319 

, Kabir Granthavali, p. 

.332, 

V. 15. 
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. Ibid, p.201, 

V. 9b i 

p.204 

0 

0 

> 
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. Sur Sagar, I, 

, pp.202- 

203, 

V. 494. 
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. Manas,p.479, 

V. 169.3 
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, Sur Sagar, I, 

, pp.202- 

203, V 

.494; Als 

0 M. 

ana s, p, 479, V. 169. 3. 

324 

, .yanas, p.b46. 

verses, 

247, 

247.1 S. 

247 

• 2 . 
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Mourning Rite s 

•Asaucha’ or the period of impurity varied from one 
to ten days generally And, all these ten days, water in 
the earthern-pot has changed and an ea rt hern- lamp was kept 
burning ; 

326 

5?53 cit‘ ?rrf^ ^ 2;t=i i 

The mourning rites among the Hindus, it appears, followed the 
prescribed rules, which forbid certain things during this 
period of defilement , such as, the cutting of the hair and 
beard, study of the ’Veds', offerings to deities etc^^'^Other 
rules observed were continence, sleeping on the ground j eating 
unspiced food and, that, too, only in the daytime- the share 
of cow and crow were set aside before eating this too^^® 


325. Ain , ill (J.&.5.), p.357; ilerberts Travels, p,4b; 

Menhoff’s Voyages, p.22& : Me mentions thirteen days 
mourning, ^ 

326. 3ur Sagar, I, pp, 202- 203, v,494 5 Also, M.anas, p.439, 
v.i69.5 & p.440, V. 169.4. 

327, Ain (J. 8, S.), p,356; Ovington, p, 243j Travels In India, 
p,294. And, namayan ( Growse ),p,257. 

32S. Ibid; And Bihari Satsai, p,434, v, 35j Also, Padavali, 

Kabir Granthavali (N.F.S. Kashi) p,207» v, 366; Petermundy 
II, p. 220; And, Conti's 'Travel in India', p,25. 
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The <Sancha'/an’ and *3huddhi' Hites : 

'Sanchayan* or the rite of collection of bones 

and ashes would take place, after an interval varying from 

329 

four to ten days, according to one's caste, The bones, thus, 
collected, would be washed in milk, deposited in an earthern- 
pot or a bag and thrown into a river, preferably, the 'Ganga'^^^ 

The 'Shuddhi* was performed on the eleventh day, 
when the Brahmans were given a feast : 

331 

Apart from cash money, cows, elephants, horses, carts, ornaments, 
clothes, grains, lands and houses were also distributed to 
them .332 


329. Ain ( J.8. 3.), Ill, p.356. 

330. Sachau, II,p.l69 ; Ilerbert's Travels, p. 45; Ain (J,&S.),III, 
p,356; Travels of TheYenot 8. Carer i,p, 249 &, p.294 : Della 
Valle (1664 ud.) p.435;Storia,III,p.l54; And, Islamic 
Culture, July, 1 934, p. 430. 

331. Sur Sagar, I, pp. 202-203, v. 494 ;Al5o, Manas, p, 480, V, 169. 4. 
And, Ain, (J. 8.3), III.p .357 ; E.R.d . , II,p ,810 8. IV,p.479. 

332. Ibid; Also, Manas, p.480,v. 170; And, In Padma vat.p,?!!, 
V.650, jayasi refers to the charity immediately after 
the construction of the pyre : 

^ I •* 
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Flnally, the •Shraddh' v^hich Abul Fazl 

describes as the charity given in the name of the deceased , 

334 

was observed usually on the death anniversary* Tukaram is 

said to have refused to forego this ceremony, even thoygh, 

335 

there was not a single penny at home. It was thought more 
efficacious if this ceremony could be performed at some 
religions shrine^^^ And, during a fixed month * 'PitreFaksh' 

was observed in which offering of water was made to the dead 

337 

ancestors and, this was known as 'Tarpan*, 

we, however, have a reference of the removal of 
the dying man to the river- side, especially the holy river 
Ganga, if, possible 


333, Storia, III, p.73; J.R,A.S.( Bombay Branch) , III, p. 19 jAnd, 
£.R.£.,IV, p.479. 

334* Ain ( J & S. ), III, pp*307-308; Tujuk (R* S, 

pp. 246-247; Sinclair Stevenson, pp, I7l-i8ij And, J,R,A*S. 
(Bombay Branch), Vol.III, p,l9* 

335. J.R.A.5. , Bombay Branch. Ill, p,19; Also, P.N* Chopra, 
Society and culture, p,188 8. p,217, f*n* 334, 

336. The Chaitanya a Movement (M, Kennedy), p. 18 J Also, 

P.N. Chopra, Society 8. Culture, p, 188, 

337. Sur Sagar, I, p.3&2,v. 986. 

338. Padmavat, pp, 122-123, V. 127 ; Especially, p, 123, f ,n, 6. Fitch, 
Early Travels, p,22; Ain ( J.8.3,) ,III,p,354, 
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CHAPTER VII 
The Religious LlfQ 

The basic purpose of religion was to help 
people realize the ultimate reality or salvation. As a 
result of the different philosophies (paths) being 
preached to attain salvation a number of sects grew-each 
emphasizing its o^'n path : 

f-c'rtr - oftfcF I aiTTg ^Tcrt 

For the Hindus, salvation was freedom from the 
bondage of rebirth or from the cycle of birth and death t 
5ft , 3r<^ eT=f q-TTft 1^ 


i*Akhravat, jayasi Granthavali,pp, 312-313, v, 13 t Here 
Jayasi refers to salvation as 'Nirvan* - Buddhist term. 

2. Sur Sagar, I, pp. 51-52, v.i56; Also compare with Kabir : 
^ >Rcr »wcf i " 

K.abir Granthavali, p.i74, v,48. 
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Thus, it was the attainment of a state of being, Where 
the fear of death simply disappeared : 
fcF'? g-Tq'T I H I ^ 

And, a man lived fearlessly - without the thought of 
death, chaining it dcwn J 

^ FI I 

oTur =if ii"* 

Since, God was considered to be the only reality- 
salvation meant the attainment of God j 

cTt '^T % , ^cjT aricUfT i 
arrq-T fHcr qV , eft qr^ w^x^rx 1 1 ^ 


3, Padmavat,p.i4i , v.l46; Also, Kabir Granthavali,p*i24, 
v,3i 8. p. 125, V. 32, 

4, Kabir Granthavali, p. m, v, 8; Also, p, 124, v, 31 & 
p. 125, V. 32. 

5, Ibid, p, 5, V, 26; Also, p,6, v. 35, And, p,;8Jv,7 i 

, qrTTT Tfq Tcfq I " 

Also, p.lO, v,24; p. 14, v,9 & P*25, v, 13, 
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The followers of Shankar’s ’advaitvad' or non- 
dualisrn, therefore, suggested that the salvation is the 
merger of soul in the ’Brahma’, just as the drop of water 
merges in water : 

some have used the similic of flame merging in flame. That 
is, there being no distinction between the two J 

I qr-? ff^TT 4 

However, the real 'Advaitis* were against all distinction 
even between Hindu and Muslims : 

TTH JtI 1 ilTclT I I 


6. Sur Sagar,!, p.567, v, 1503; Compare this with Kabir : 

"'f W ^ 173, v. 45 of Ka^Jir 

Granthavali;Also, p.33,v. 3ii4, 

7. ’Akhravat’, jayasi Granthavali,pp, 321-322, v* 26; 

Also, Kabir Granthavali, p.26, v,16 8. 17; p#42,v,23; 

p.94, V, 3; p.iOO, V. 17 &. p. lOl, v, 2. 

8. Kabir Granthavali, p. 179, v. 56; Also, v, 57* 
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still, for some others, salvation v/as attainment 
of bliss or ’Anand! This bliss was, in fact, eternal bliss j 

The very concept of salvation was an end to the 
agony of rebirth in this world. This, in fact, was supposed 
to bo the real happiness- the salvation } 

^ i 

For some thinkers, salvation did not mean merger 
of soul in God, rather, it meant that, the soul had the 
privilege of being in close proximity with God and of serving 
Him like a servant 

q-? 


9. Kabir Granthavali, p.l46,v.7; Also, p,l29,v,l2 : 

rrrw onrq-Diy , httV i " 

10. Manas, p. 138, v.i38,4. 

11. Padmavat, p.3, v.3. 

12. Manas, p.599, v.3C6; Also, p. 521, v.7{ p. 628, v, 8,1. 
And, p, 632, v.li , 
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And, it was more with the vaishne^^ites , who believed -in- 
in the "Ram Bhakti* . The poets and philosphers m«de 

Hanuman - Ram relationship symbolic of the servant- master 
1 

or soul- Brahma relationship,'"* 

Urns, the ultimate aim preached by all the socio- 
religious philosophers was salvation- And, all of them 
accepted salvation as ultimate reality which resulted in 
union of , at least some degree with the God- thus, it 
signified unity. This concept was non- sectarian. And, 
therefore, men like Kabir stressed that people should not 
be misguided by the sects, communities etc.: 

Tfrr ?! , ‘hsT'CJ-Tr rY ?;*hr % 1 

u 

3R^ 1 I 


13. Manas, p.744, v, 31.4, v, 32, v, 32.1, 

14, Kabir Granthavali, p.l2, v, 30. 
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According to Kabir, one should not be misguided 
by the numerous Gods and Godesses - rather, one should 
concentrate on the Brahma. According to Kabir, ultimately 

all of them strive for salvation- though, they preach 
15" 

different paths for it. Whether it be japgam or ascetics, 
or saints or Shakti- Shiv worshippers of family - deities 
( kul- Devta)"^^- all, ultimately, preach salvation. Not only 
among the Hindus, even there is hardly any difference 
between Hinduism and and Islam : 

It was, in accordance with the beliefs, faiths 
and principles a group followed, that a particular path 
was prescribed to attain 'mokksh' or salvation. Thus, 
knowledge was, preached to be the real torch- bearer of 
salvation as it dispelled the darkness of ignorance 
31^ ^ V , 

15, Kabir Granthavali,p.37i, v,3. 

16, Kabir Granthavali, p.37i,v.3, 

17, Kabir Granthavali, p.92, v. 10, 

is. Dr, C.D. Sharma, pp,286- 287 ^ 

19* Kabir Granthavali, p, 145,v,6j Also, PadmaVeit, 

p.86, V.88; And, pp,i63-i64, v.l7li And, Dphaveli, 
p.93,v.273. 
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And , due to lacK of knowledge, the man is forced 
to remain in the vicious circle of birth, death and rebirth! 

However, of the various paths to salvation, the 
easiest and the best was 'bhakti* : 

- W ^ 11^' 

Or, 

>frrTTriTT , ^fvr | 

f^T?? '-Pr^fT Jfenr , i 

The bhakti as a means of salvation, seems to gain pupularitv 
because, the path of knov ledge wus considered to be a 
difficult path, which could be treaded by the elite only, 
who had the privilege to study the religious - texts : 

?rr^ i 

“zTTJr 1 


20. Kablr Granthavali, p,l50,v.l2. 

21, 3ur Sagar, I,p.i04, v. 317 ; Also, Kabir Granthavali, 
p.il2, V. 13. 

22. Kabir Granthavali, p.i62, v. 28; Also, v. 29, 

23* Manas, p. 1042, v. 118 (kh): Also, p.962, v. 44,2. 
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And, the 'Avidya' is automatically dispelled by the 
’ bh a kt i ’ ; 

3w iiTicT ?f5rr^ I «nfn 1 1 

T.TcI 4rPi 5-hT?IT t sfN^x 

The 'bhakti’ assumes further importance due to the 
25 

conditions of 'Kaljug': 

rv. 26 

^51 ^IYq^ titft I "IT iT-n?r^ crrrr 1 1 

Alongwith ‘Gyan* and ’Bhakti ' karma 'was also 
a path prescribed even in the medieval times for salvation* 
Stress was laid on the actions and deeds of men. They had 
to sow as they reaped : 

27 

xjT] g-iTr=( ttw \ 'if wt m i i 


24. Manas, p.i043, v. 118,4; p.i044, v, 119,3* 

25. Manas, p,29, v. 21,4; Also, p, 962, v.44,1; p.lOOl, 
verses 86,2 and 86.3. 

26. Manas, p, 1018, v. 102. 2 & 102,3. 

27. Manas, p, 522, v. 218.2. 
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And, these ‘karTOs' were, in fact, responsible for shaping 
everyone's destiny i 

W‘TR nfcT 5nr^ ffewrcir i ^it to 1 1 

And, therefore, we do -- find references of the theory 

of the 'Nishkam karm Yog’ of Bhagvad gita in the sixteenth 
29 

century Hindi literature. 

This 'bhakti' as preached in the sixteenth 
century was different in character and composition of the 
earlier doctrine of bliakti from the time of ’Bhagvad Gita* 
to the early medieval times. The earlier ’bhakti’, in fact 
was based on the principle of unflinching loyalty to a God 

Of) 

suiting and seiVing the feudal ideology. The latter or the 
Vaishnav bhakti was, however, not the dominant form of 


28. Manas, p, 578; v. 281. 2. 

29. Manas, p.949, v.29.3, 

30. D.D.Kosambi, 'The culture and Civilization of Ancient 
India, p. 208. 
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31 

religiosity among the ruling aristocracy. This 'dernocra- 

32 

tically oriented popular bhakti movement' , as a matter 
of fact, evolved from the devotional songs of the Alvar 
Saints^^ 

This bhakti was characterized by the emotional 
fervour^"^ stress on love^"^ and minimization of the formalities 
conventionalism and ceremonialism in religion^f in fact 

f 37 

it crystallized into ’ an apathy towards intellectualism, 

AS early as the b^elvth century A.D., the seeds 
of this form of ‘bhakti* had started germinating. It was 
in fact, ‘connected with an attempt to rub the angularities 
of social differences and to resolve the tension by offering 
faith in a personal god, who was close to the high as well 
as the low, the rich as well as the poor.^® 


31. B.N. S. Yadav, p.378. 

32. Ibid. 

33. Ibid, Also, f.n. 490, p. 396. ^ 

34. Joachim Wach , Sociology of Religion , p.239. 

3b. Kabir, Granthavali, p.25, v,i3 & 14; p,ll2, v, l2. 

36. B.N.S, Yadav, p.379. 

37. Ibid. 

38. Ibid. 
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The social function of providing a cotnirion platform 

to the various religious groups, sects and communities 
3Q 

as found in India, was begun b/ the ’bhaktsS The Muslim 

sufis and m/stics were close to these bhakts and both of 

40 

them, oven tried to bring Hindus and Muslims closer. Thus 
vv'e , find that an atmosphere v^as already being created 
finally, poets like Kabir took over the mantle of finding 
a 'modus vivendi' and acceptable me^ns of reconciling the 
different castes and religious communities of Northern 

41 

India and abolishing religious antagonisms. 


Kabir strived tirelessly for the communal unity 
and tried to prove that Hindus and Muslims are, ultimately 
one, A doubt of separation has been deliberately created 
between the two } 

afr 1 

rr tt 1 1 

4 2 


39. India was a land of many religions, religious groups, 
se_ts etc : Fitch, b-arly Travels ( Foster) jpp.l 8-24, 
Also, Mohammad Vasin, p.7i; And, J.L. Nehru, The 
Discovery of India, p,2'W. 

40. P.N. Chopra, Society and Culture, p. XV, 

4i. Yusuf Hussain , p. 16, 

42. Kabir Granthavali, p.l79, v, 56; Also, p* 180, verses 
58 & 59. 
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And, Kabir proclaimed it, to be hl$ sublime duty to 
forge a unity between the two : 

^ ^ -gST srjns, I ^ ^ 

After-all, -Uieir religious practices are, more oi’ less, 
common. Both keep fasts, both perform prayers and go for 

pilgrimages and the goal is even same - yet they proclaim 

44 

their difference with is a myth and is not true. 

The Hindu - Muslim unity or the Synthesis of 
the two cultures, however, could not. have been achieved 
without a proper harmony between the various Hindu religious 
groups and sects. Amongst the Hindus the worshippers of 
the 'Sagun* and ’Nirgun' form were the two main dominant 
groups - at least, in the Medieval BhaRti pantheon. 

And, therefore, the poets of this period, made 
it a point to sink the differences and forge a unity 
between these two maistreams of, the Bhakti thought. 

And, Kabirdas was the torch - beaver here too. He said 


43, Kabir Granthavali, p.298, v.49, 

44. Ibid , p,347, v,l3. 
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that, ultimately both are the same ; 

QDt ^ f^ori f^TjOT ^ ^ , ^TZ Wffi 

And, not only this class of socially conscious poets, but 
even those v.ho harped the supei-j.ority of the 'sagun' Bhakti- 
poets like Surdas^^ - even wrote about their synthesis^"^ He 
might have felt the social importance of the same S 

w 3rr'? 

Another Sagun poet of the Bhakti period, Tulsidas 
thought and wrote on the same lines and trievJ to bring forth 
a conciliation between the two : 

Ttr ^ ^ 

45. Kabir Granthavali, p«254 v. 28 & p, 255, v. 30, Also, 
Padmavat,pp. 158-159, v, 165. 

46. Sur Sagar, 1, p.i, v. 2 S. p.2, v.4; Also, Sur Sagar Sar, 
p.l7, V.2. 

47. Ibid, p.i, V. 2; p.2, v.4; p.i67, v. 424; p.l75, v.437. 

48. Sur Sagar, I, p, 368, v. 1004; Also, pp.608-609, V.i626, 

49. Manas, p. 929, v. 12,1 8> p. 931, v, 12.6 ; 
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The 'Sagun' form, according to him is nothing, but the Nirgun 

Brahma attributed with the qualities by the 'bhakt' himself 

5i 

In fact, both Sagun and Nirgun are the same. The Nirgun 
transcends to become the Sagun, due to Maya's effect : 

This s/nthesis assumes an importance and stresses tha social 
need of the sixteenth century India, because Tulsidas himself, 

a poet of the 'Sagun bhakti' - had to accept ^Nirgun bhakti' 

53 

also- though, stressing the importance of 'Sagun bhakti'. ' 

In the 'Sagun bhakti' , too, the Hindu concept of 
Trinity, that is Brahma, Vishnu and Shiv remained predominant. 
And, therefore, the Hindi poets of the sixteenth century India, 
stressed the underlying unity of this trinity t 

50. Monas, p. 522, v, 218, 3 ; 

51. Manas, p,632,v,i0,6 and v, lO.iO; p,635, v,l2.7jAlso,p.662, 
v.3i,i, 31,2 fc, 3i,3 ; Uohavali,p,i5, v,7; And, Geetevali, 
pp. 143-144, V. 8b. 2; pp. 393-395, v.7,6. 

52» Manas, p,670, v, 39( k) ; p.697, v, 16. i & p.706, v. 25,6, 

53. Dohavali, p,85, v,25i and p,86, v. 252. 

54. 'Akhravat' , Jayasi Granthavali,p.304,v.2;pp.334>-335, v,47. 
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Tulsidas, a Rem Dhakt poet or a V.shnu follower or Vaishnavite 
pr:j.ises all the three in the vet/ begining of his Manas'^'^ 
and says that all the three are basically one^^ Tuls Idas 

makes use of opportunities in his epic to describe the basic 

57 

unity and makes them meet at one place - though, at times, 

he stresses the superiority of his similarly, the Sagun 

bhakts realizing the importance of the three main deities 

tried to forge a sense of unity in the concept of trinity 

and suggest'jd that it is a question of the form that you 

50 

want to Worship - otherwise, it is all same. 

But , for all practical or worshipping purposes, the 
Shiv and Vishnu form remained the most dominant. Therefore, 
the bhakt-poets made untiring efforts to propogate their 
unity. They made use of all opportunities for a proper synthesis 
of the two.^^ 

55, Manas, p.3, v. 3, v.4 & v,5. 

56. Manas, p,26, v,i8,l ; p,l77, v,i85,3; Also Kabir Granthavali, 
pp. 265-267, V. 44 & v. 45, 

57. Manas, p.9l, v. 87.3; p.95,v.9l.4. 

58, Manas, p.705, v. 25; p,758,v,47; p, 786,V,15(k) ;p,823, 

V.48 (kh) g. p. 826, v. 51. 

59. Sur Sagar, I, pp, 139-141, v,399; pp, 162-166, v,42i J Also, 
Geetavali,p.284, v,2; pp.322-323,v,25,2 & 25.3; 8, • 

pp. 325-326, v,37.3, 

60, Kabir Granthavali, pp. 218-219, v, 126, 
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in Manas, we have ample references where both Shiv and Ram 
have worshipped each other. These examples, in fact, bring 
forth, the firm faith of the people in the existing custom, 
where both the Shaivities and Vaishnavities considered 
than, selves superior to the other. Tulsidas, thus, has brought 
forth a synthesis between the two faiths laying stress on 
the w.ider unity of the Hindus, He gives an example where 
Lord Shiv and his consort Parvati both recite the name of Ram 
and perform his prayers Not only this, we find, Tulsidas, 
stressing the Vaishnavites, especially the bhakts of Lord 
Rom, to worship Lord Shiv also, as the worship till then 
shall remain incomplete : 

1%^ cr5f wm i TrR?V ^ wnf ^ 1 1 

m q-? 1 Tr- iflcl 1 1^^ 


61, h'anas, p,i4, v, 9,1; p«57, v. 49.1; p,59, v. 50,4; p,60, 
v.51.4; p. 108, V. 103.4; p.lU, v.i07.4; p,114, v, ilO.4; 
a, V. 111,3; p, 933,v.l4 (kh); 

62, Manas, p.lOc, v. 103.3 ; p. 137, v. 137 .3 S. 137,4 p. 962, v. 45; 
p.i020, v. 104(kh). 3; p.l02l, v.105 ( kh) .1 k . v.l05( kh) ,2; 
Also, Geetavali, p,i30, v,80; Vinay-Patx'ika.pp ,332-333, 
v,205; 
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And, Tulsidas, the Ram-bhakt, hiiTiself, v-zorships Shiv, 
alongAith iTain?^ And, later on, he makes use of ah occassion 
to mate his personal God - Lord Ham v^orship Shiv : 

^Trq-^iT i q-Tn 1 

Thus, according to this new thought and ideology of socio- 
religious basis of unity among the i; Indus, the bhakti 
of one is incomplete without the veneration of the other. And, 
people worshipping one but keeping an irreverent attitude 
(or condemning) towards the other aru destined to hell - 
there is no heaven or seivetion for such people t 

T'VTf^lT I 

^ T'Ciq- ilfT XXtX I 1^^ 


63. kianas, p,773, shlok i 8. 2 ; Also, Geetavali, pp. 337-338 , 
v,39(6)} Vinay-Patrika,pp, 50-52, v. 27 <i v, 28; Dohavali, 
p.42, V. iOi; 

64. Manas, p.775, v. 1.2; p*776, v. 1.3, v. 1.4, p.907, v, 
ii9(k) ; 

65. Manas, p,776, v.2; 8. v,2.2; 
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Surdas, a v. orshipper of the Krishn - form of Lord Vishnu, 
also, similarly, prays and praises Lord dhiv - thereby, 
works for the synthesis between Shaivites and Vaishnavites ; 

66 . 

TTTT'I 3ITfI I I 

This plane of Shaiv - Vaishnav Synthesis was then 
vvldened to inculcate the feeling of a synthesis between 
Hinduism and Buddhism ( Thus, making It evident , that 
remmants of Buddism did remain). This was, in fact, brought 
forth, by declaring Lord 3uddh - an 'avtar' or reincarnation 
of Lord Vishnu himself 


66. 3ur Sagar,I, p,524, v, 1384; Also, p»529, v, 1400; 

pp, 533-534, V, 1416; pp, 534-535, v. 1417} And, Sur Sagar, 
II, p,l2, V, 2423, 

67. Sur sagar, 1, pp, 125-126, v, 379* 
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Islc.m had not onl/ corne to stay in India, but., 
by the sixteenth cenxury, its influence was well- 
established especially, in North India. Thus, no account 
of religious life could oe complete without a brief 
description of it. That, the Islam w..s founded by the 
prophet is evident also in the- writings of the Hindi poets 
of medieval India^® It vjus propagated and preached with 
zeal and vigour by the four earlier calpihs, Abu Bakr, Umar, 
Usman ^nd Ali^^ Further, the Qur^jn was compiled from the 
earlier oral tradition, under the able leadership and 
patronage of Caliph Usman”^*^ 

We also get a reference of the four basic 
elements which were responsible for the creation of this 

universe, as per the Islamic belief. These were fire, air, 

7l 

water and soil. According to the Islamic belief, there 


68. Padrnavat, pp.9-i0, v, iIj'Akhri Kalam', Jayasi Grantha- 
vali, p.340, V.4. 

69. Padmavat, pp. lO-ii, v. 12 . 

70. Padmavat, pp. lO-ii, v. 12# 


7i . Padmavat, p. 1, v, i. 
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were also eighteen hundred (IfiCO) 'yonis* or different 

types of creatures created by GodT^- The first creation 

73 

was the light or'Noor’ - in the form of the Prophet; 

In the Islamic mythology, Ibless is supposed to be the 

74 

devil, drawing people away from God, 

Similarly, we find references also to the angels lite 
iV.akail,"^^ Zibrail"^^ Israfeel,^"^ Azrail”^^ or the equivalent 
of the Hindu ’yamr^j’ (or the angel of death). We also get 
the description of the day of final judgement, when, 

according to the Islamic belief, people are either rewarded 

79 

or punished according to their deeds and acts. 


72. Padrnovdt, p,4, v.4; Also, p,4, f.n. 8; Also 'Akhravat', 
jayasi Granthavali, p.303, v.l. 

73, padmavat, p.l, v.l. Also, 'Akhravat', Jayasi Granthaval 
p.303, v.l. 

74, 'Akhravdt’ , Jayasi Granthavali, p.305, v, 3; p*322,v,27 

75. ' ARhr i Kalam • , Jayasi Granthavali, pp,344, 345, v,16 & 
v.i8;p.346, v. 20, 

76. ‘Akhri Kalam', jayasi Granthavali, p, 345, v,i7; p,346, 
v,20; p,347, v,23 S. 24; p,355, v. 45 ;p,359, v.56; 

77. ’Akhri kalam’, Jayasi Granthavali, pp. 345-346, v,i9; 
p.346,v.20; 

78. ’Akhri kalam' Jayasi Granthavali, p.346, v. 20; 

79. 'Akhri kalam’, Jayasi Granthavali, pp, 346-350, verses 
20-32. 
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In the same manner , we do get reference of 
both 'l-lasan and i;us;.ain Their mother Fatim 
and thcii assassin /ajeed,^'^ iVe also get a reference of 
the two most pious and sacred pilgrim places of the Islamic 

World, that is, th.e 'f,;eccs und the .Vedina'^ 

As far as the sufi order of r..uslim Saints is 

concerned, Vve get references of some prominent saints like 

84 

Jahangir of the Chistiya order. 


80. 'Akhri Kalam*, Jayasi Granthavali, p, 353,7*39* 

Si.’Akhri Kalam’, Jayasi Granthavali, p, 354, v, 42* 

82. 'Akhri Kalam* , jayasi Granthavali, p,354, v. 42. 

33, 'Akhravaf Jayasi Granthavali , p.3i0, v. iO; 

84, Fadmavat, pp, 17-19, v, 18; Also, Akhri Kalam, ' Jayasi 
Granthavali, pp, 341- 342, v, 9. 
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The other popular saints of the chisti order were 'Sheikh 
Mubarak and Sheikh kamel'?'^ V/e also find a reference to 
khwaja kiiizr - the immortal saint^’^ alongwith Sheikh 

Muhiuddin®'"^, Sheikh 3urhan^/^ Alahdad^*^, Saiyyad" Mohammad^^ 

o 1 op 

Daniyal'' Syed Raji or Hamid Shah Sufi. Similarly, we also 

find a refer'-nca of the most venerated Sufi saint Sheikh 
93 

.Nizamuddin Auliya. 

Kabir, who had drawn a lot from the Islamic 

beliefs, refers to 'Allah Karim ' or'R.anirii' as names of the 
94 

Almighty J In practising Lheir religiori or religious 
rites, we come across 'Qazi, iV.ullah, Pir and Pe ' gambar ' 

B5, Padmavat, pp. 18-19, v, 19. 

86. Ibid. 

87. Ibid. 

88. Ibid, 

89. Ibid, 

90. Ibid. 

91. ibid. 

92. Ibid. 

93. 'Akhravaf, Jayasi Granthavali, pp, 321-322, v.26, 

94. Kabir Granthavali, p.i80,v.58. 

95. Ibid, 
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who act as rej igloos l.--jders or taac'.iers or guides. The 
iV.usliins in genoiul keep the anuual riionth long fast, known 
as the nioza'^^ and offer their prayers or 'nam^z' while 
facing west.^'^Ke refers to circumcision or ’Sunnaf'?® 
a rite - v,'hich every ;.,uslim male has to undergo. 

The 5ocio - Religious Groups 

Of the prominent social groups, formed due to 
their similar religious beliefs, mention may be made of the 
Vuishnavites or the worshippers of Lord Vishnu, They were, 
in general, considered to be better than tne ‘Shakts’ or the 
followers of the •Shakti’cult : 

mi)- ^ mm 1 


96, 

Kabir 

Granthavali, 

p. 180, V. 58. 

97. 

Ibid, 

Also, p. I8i 

, V, 61; 

98. 

Kabir 

Granthavali, 

p. 180, V* 59. 

99. 

Kabir Granthavali, 

p,88, V, 1; p.90, 
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Those mothers, v<jho gave birth to Vaishnav sons were 
considered blessed^^^ They applied different t/pes of 
religious marks on their fore-heads and practised other 
belief s'!; 

The worshippers of 'Bhakti* came to be regarded 
as inferior to the follovjers of other cults and Gods^®^ 
However, the Shaivites wore considered much superior and 
at par with the Vaishnavites by the bhakt- poets of the 
sixteenth century. They, therefore, worked for a unity 

between the two, by declaring that, ultimately, The three 

104 

main deities of the Hindu faith were the same. 


100. Kabir Granthavali, p«8H,v,i; p,90, v,7. 

101. Padmavat, p,414, v. 409. 

102. Kabir Granthavali, p.8C, v.l ; p.90, v,9, 

103. Manas, p.l4,v.9.1; p.57,v.49,i; p. 108, v. 103. 3 8. 103.4; 
p.li4, v.110.4 8. 11.3; p.l37, v.i37.3 8. 137.4 ; p.773, 
Shlok 1 8. 2 ; p.907, v. 119( k) ; p.962, v, 45; p,l02l, 
v.l05(kh).l 8, 105 (kh).2; Also, Sur 3agar,I, p,524, 
v.1384; pp. 533-534, v, 1416; And, 3ur 3agar,II, 

p. 12, v. 2423. 

104, Geetavali, p,284,v,2. Sur Sagar, I, p.l41, v. 400; 

pp, 162, 163, V. 421; & Ivianas, p,3,v,3, 4 & 5; p, 91, v,87,3 
p.826, V. 51; 8. Akhravat, p. 304, v,2. 
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The hhakt - poets of jV.edieval India, especially 

in the sixteenth century, were, as a matter of fact, trying 

to build a new society based on a complete socio- religious 

synthesis or harmony, as described above, And^ in the 

building of a society with better, universal values - vices 

had to be shunned and virtues extolled instead. Therefore, 

morality gained importance in the teachings of these poets* 

105 

Among the vices to be shunned most were, greed and ego or 
false pride ; 

^ IJT'SrT I 


105, /vianas, p.670,v. 38 (kh); p.696, v.l5( kh) .2; p.808, 

v.33.7; Also, 3ur 3agar, I,pp,9-i0, v,27; p*i4, v, 40; 
p,26, v,78,pp,3l-32, v,99; Padinavat,pp ,71-72, v.72; 
pp, 392-393, v,386; And, Kabir Granthavali,p ,45, v,4i . 

106, Padmavat, p. 252, v. 265; pp, 392-393, v, 386 ; pp ,70-71, 
v,7l; S, pp ,409-410, v,404; Also, Manas, p,i29, v,l28,2; 
p, 694, V, 13, 3; p,749, v,36.1 &. p,Bl2, v,36,3 ; Sur Sagar, 
I,p ,4, v,ll;p,l4, v,40 ;pp,31-32, v,99 ; pp, 68-69 fV, 208; 
pp, 153-1 54, V, 411 ; p ,490, v, 1269; Also, Sur Sagar, II, 

p. 65, V. 2692 : Glfwh cFTT I 

p,66, v.2694;&p,69, V.2710; And, Kabir Granthavali,p ,45, 
v.4i S. v,42. 
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Similarly, lust for anything was to be abhorred i 

Among others in this list of evil qualities, were anger’^^f 

too 

and ill-desires or thoughts. 

on the other hand, they made a list of virtues 
to be extolled so that they be acquired by all and the whole 
society may become value-based and virtuous^’^^ And, therefore, 
much stress was laid on the company that one kftpt. There was 
a continuous emphasis on 'satsang',; 

3i5ffr foiT^ arr^ V i ?tTir 1 1 


107- Sur Sagar, l,p.l4,v,40; p.i7,v.49; Also, Padmavat, 
pp. 163-1 64, v, 170 ; And, Kabir Granthavali,p*il4, v.7 ♦ 

108- Kabir Granthavali, p, 114, v.7; Manas, p, 256, v,277 ; 

Padmavat, p.88,v.90; Sur Sagar, I, pp.9-l0. v.27 ;i.p*i4^ 
v,40 jpp .31-32, V.99. ng 3{fwfTs^ ^^TTI 

109* Ibid. 

110. Manas,p,856,v.79.3;79.4;79.5 & 79.6. 

111. Kabir Gxanthavali, p. 217, v. 122; p.296,v,46; 8* pp.382- 
383, V. 5; Also, Sur Sagar, I, p. 28, v. 86 : 

aror^ ^3 i 

p. 43, v.l30;p. 50, v.l52;p. 62, V.190;p.l20,v.230;pp. 150-151, 
v. 409; 
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Thus the company of good and virtuous v.:.s advocated so 
that a man rncy imbibe good qualities and high values : 

^ ll”^' 

On the other h'nd, people v-ere, also, v.arned to shun bad 
company or ’Kusang’ or 'Kusangati* : 

^i\\x TT^ nif ^ wf^ I 

trr^ , fiifW ?fn 1 1 ' ‘ ^ 

Bad people or eyil characters have evil influence on even 

good men and they spoil them too t 

§=(1 ^'T 1 ^ I I 

I I ^ 

?cP=^ ^‘T I I I 

112, Kabir Granthavali, p,63,v,i; v.2; v.3} 8 . v.5; 

113, Kabir Granthavali; p.60,v,4; v.5; Also, v, 2 & 3; 

114, Manas, p, 957, v. 38.1 ; Also, 38,2; 38.3; 38,4 s. v,39 
p. 958, V. 39.1; 39.2; 39.3; 39,4 8 v.40; alsov.40,i. 
Also, p.353, V, 23,4: 

" ^ ^ wrx wl I n*" 
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Whereas, in the company of good people one can hope to 

improve - in the case of evil persons - the ill - fate 
115 

is inevitable, 

A good man or a man who wishes to lead a 
virtuous li.fe was supposed to remain free from carpal 
desires or cravings : 

“tnrrr 1 1 

A virtuous man is a man of great or high character and 

no desires or evil influence has an affect on him : 

I I 7 

^ ^Tv-; M 3f^fcf 1 1 

But, bad company should still b« avoided, One should 
be in good compan/ and praise good men and their i-^Ua lit ies 
for those, who condemn or criticize good and virtuous 

1 IQ 

persons are destined to go to hell, ^ In fact, in a 

1 20 

general way, too, one should not criticize others. 


115. Kabir Granthavali, p,l35, v.iO; p. 136^ v, ii g, V,l2. 

116. Kabir Granthavali, p,85,v.l; Vt5{ Also, p,93*V,3; p.lll, 
v.4; And, 5ur Sagar, I,p.36, v.liO; p.43, v. 129* 

117. Ibid, p.85,V.2; v.3; 

118. Ibid, p. ilO, v.l, 2 S. 3. 

119. Kabir Granthavali, p .133, v,5, 

120. Ibid, pp. 259-260, v. 37; 
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A good man or a 'sant' is always characterized by 
l2i 

his truthfulness : 

^ 122 

TT^f -^-§1 m mT ^rr i 

There is hardly a trace of anger in a good and virtuous 
man'*'?^ Rather he is tolerant and sympathetic towards alli^"^ 

A man , in order to acquire a higher pedestal, aocording 
to the moral values, should have no pride or ego S 

T| -^TZ artw^ I 

^ ^ ^ , cTTT^ WmiH I I 


121. Kabir Grunthavali ; pp .259-260, v, 37; 

122. Padmavat, p.90, v. 92; Sur Sagar, I, p,36, v, 110 { 

123. Kabir Granthavali, p. 42, v. 127; p.43, v. l29{ M^nas, 
p. 445, v, 129.1; 

124. Kabir Granthavali, p.lOb, v.2; p.l29, v,9; pp. 259-260, 

V. 37; Manas, pp. 445-446, v. 129.1, 129*2 8. 129.4; 
p.962, V. 44.2. 

125. Kabir Granthavali, p, 110, v. 14; pp. 354-355, v.24; 

Also, padmavat, pp. 393-394, v. 387; Also, Manas ,p .445, v, 
129.1; p.676, v.44.5 
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But, at the same time, he should have the courage of 

conviction - to stand boldly against the worldly- evils 

I 26 

^riT -^f ^ ^ ^rrm fTits? i 

Tulsidas has taken up the story of Kavan to prove Ram'' 
courage, as well as, the ill - luck that strikes a man, 
who had cast evil-eyes on other's wife. Thus, a good and 

virtuous man should always consider other woman-as pious 
i 27 

as their own mothers. Moreover, they should express 
regret over the difficulties of others and have a sense 
of pity ; 

I q-^ 11 *^^ 


126, Kabir Granthavali, p,li3, v, 1,2 & 3} p,ii5, v.lO; 
p,ii6 , V. 18; Manas ,p, 676, v, 45.3; Sur Sagar,!, 
p,42, V. 127; p, 43, V, 129; And,Padmavat, p.90, 
v,92| pp, 141-142, V, 146; 

127. Manas, p.446, v. 129*3 : 

” I - 1 I « 

128, Manas, p, 446, v, 129*4. 
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This, in fact , helps them to be bevevolent towards 
down - trodden and poor -to whom they give alms 

liberally These qualities, as a matter of fact, 

130 

combine to make a man selfless ini^.r'ving others 
and acting without the desires of sweet fruits ot 

131 

better returns, that is, with a 'Mishkam' feeiing# 

f 

iVoreover, one should perform any deed after h'a'ving 
132 

thought too well about it* 

If a man follows the path of ttuth and is 
virtuous then God will bestow all happiness on him : 
rs I 33 

I i i 

Thus, religious sanctity was added to the social norms 
and values, to which men were supposed to adhere. These 
virtues, in fact, were necessary for So^oial h<^rmany, 
cohesiveness and well - being. 


129. Padmavat, pp. 140-141, v. 145; pp .393-394, v, 387 . 

130. Kabir Granthavali, pp,l2b-l26, v. 6 & 7; Manas, 
p. 86, V. 63.1; p,1026, v, 108 (Gh) . 3. 

131. Kabir Granthavali,p,67, v,7» 

132. Manas, p, 533, v. 230. 2. 

133. Manas, p.268 ,v.293.2 8, p, 694, v. 13,4; Also, Kabir 
Granthavali, pp. 259- 260, v. 37; Sur Sagar, I,pp.i32- 
137, V. 394. 
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